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ABSTRACT 

An institutional self-study undertaken by Appalachian 
State University as part of the accreditation process is presented. 
This 13-stage analysis forecast societal trends and value shifts and 
established institutional goals for the 1980s. The study was based on 
a 10-stage "Futures Creating Paradigm" developed by the American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities. This volume covers 
the first seven stages of the self-study: a review of the ^ 
institution's experiences over the past two decades; the use of 
existing data to summarize the present state of the sectors of the 
institution in terms of current self-study standards; assessment of 
societal trends and potential value shifts anticipated for the 1980s 
in 13 areas; an analysis of the impact of projected trends and value 
shifts on each sector of the university; and drafting objective;s. 
Eleven aspects of the institution are examined: purpose, organization 
and administration, educational program, financial resources, 
faculty, library, student development services, physical resources, 
special activities, graduate program, and research. Eighty-three 
objectives are specified for these 11 aspects of the inst i tut i on , arid 
13 societal topics are examined: population, institutions and 
government, global affairs, environment, energy, economy, science and. 
technology, human settlements, work, lifestyles, equality, goals, and 
participation . (SW) 
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INTRODUCTION 

4 

; 

• The essential purpose of the Institutional Solf-Study 
Program is the improvement of educational effectiveness 

in institutions of higher learning. The procedures of ^ 

chat program are designed to help institutions reassess 

their objectives, measure success in attaining objectives, 

explore ways and means by which educational efficiency 

may be improved, and prepare for the ever-increasing 

demands by society. 

This statement from' the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools' 
Manual for the Institutional Self-Stud v Program of the Commission on 
^Q^^^S^^ clearly summarizes the purpose'of the self-study process,~And r 
It was to this statement that Appalachian State University turned in early 
1978 as it began to plan for its decennial self-study for reaffirmation 
of accreditation by the Southern Association. of Colleges and Schools. 
Recognizing t*hat the main purpose of the self-study process is "the 
improvement of educational effectiveness," the university sought to 
propose a plan that would best serve its needs as it entered the 1980b 
Whereas the university had experienced dynamic growth during the 1970si 
It expected to be moving to a "steady state". mode in the next decade. 
This expectation lent added weight to the beUef that it was essential 
for ASU to undertake systematic planning for the changes that would ■ 
confront it in the 1980s. 

Further examination of the self-study Manual revealed the significance 
the Southern Association attaches to planning for the future in the selt- 
study ^process. In the section devoted to "Planning for the Future," the 
Manyal calls for projections for the years ahead and suggests that the 
self-study seek "to identify the problems ^-hich the institution will 
encounter ^s it faces the future." The section ends with the following \ 
statement: "It should be recognized that one characteristic of the 
future will be continuous change, both the kind which the institution 
can effect and that change which is beyond the influence of the insti- 
tution but to which it will nonetheless have to react." 

Confident that a future-oriented se If-study^was not incompatible 
with the aims of the Southern Association, ASU began to search for a 
model which would allow it to capitalize on the substantial amountof 
existing institutional data generated for various studies and reports 
as a basis for the development of a plan that wou Id-.^prepare the university 

tMs'wo.na" ^ ?r^''a''','' continuous change. It was understood that 
this would entail the development of a nont rad i t i ona 1 self-study. 
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Certain fundamental questions must be answered by those who seek 
to plan for the future of an institution]^ 

1, What is our heritage? What kind of institution have we 
been in the past? 

What kind of university are we at present? In what ways 
are we unique from other institutions of higher education? 

3. What kind of university^ do we want to become? What are 
the opportunities' and potentials for our institution In 
the future? Which of these opportunities are appropriate 
and feasible for us? 

Developing a format to deal with the first and second sets of 
questions posed few difficulties. U^iing the traditional self-study 
standards (e.g., Purpose, Educational Program, Faculty, etc.), it would 
be possible to examine the past history and present state of each sector 
of the institution. Finding an effective format for the third set of 
questions required the consideration of a number of planning models. 
An experimental process developed by the American Association of StJte 
^^olleges and Universities* Resource Center for Planned Change seemed 
most likely to meet ASU's needs. 

Called "A Futures Creating Paradigm: A Guide to Long-Range Planning 
from the Future for the Future,** this process seeks to^ enable Institutions 
of higher education to deal adequately with the future and with attendant 
changes. Utilizing a ten-stage process, the paradigm provides a procedure 
for forecasting and analyzing the future as a basis for setting goals and 
formulating the policies with which to implement llie goals. The assumption 
is that a number ot external forces (e.g., population, the economy, science 
and technology) generate powerful socio-economic dynamics that have an 
enormous impact upon all institutions, including universities. At the 
same time, there are ideologies, cultural traditions, and values, often 
themselves in a state of flux, which^ help shape both institutions and 
society. If we can identify these external forces and values and analyze 
their interaction and impact upon the university, it should be possible 
to exercise some control over the forces that will shape the institution 
in the future. In other words, the objective is not to identify changes 
in order to react passively to them, but to enable the university, with 
its unique value system, to achieve greater power over the forces and 
factors that tend to shape society. 

In August 1978> at the annual Administrative Advance attended- by 
the Chancellor's Administrative Cabinet and the members of the Deans' 
Council, the Coordinator of Long-Range Planning intrcrduced the idea of 
adapting the ''Futures Creating Paradigm" to ASU's forthcoming self--study. 
Having received the support of. fhe administration, he then presented the 
proposal to the University Committee for Institutional Studios and Planning, 
which was to serve as the Steering Committee for the next self-study* The 
committee also lent its support to the idea and began to develop the concept 
statement and prospectus required by the Commission on Coll*^ges. During 
its deliberations the committee consulted with Marina Buhlcr-Mlko, Acting 
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Director of the Resource Center for Planned Change, who visited the campus 
to discuss the "Futures Creating' Paradigtn. " 

The self-study prospectus\ deve loped by the Committee tor I nst 1 1 ut I omi I 
Studies and Planning proposed th-)t ASU begin with the traditiomil ^olf -study 
components and incorporate them into a staged program b.-ised on an adaptation 
of the "Futures Creating Paradigm." The ten stages of the paradigm would 
be preceded by two traditional stages devoted to the institution's past 
and present and would be conclu<?ed with a final stage that provided for 
synthesis of the entire process. Thus, the proposed v-eU^study would 
involve thirteen sequential Stages: 

Stage I: Understanding the Past - a revii'W of the institution's 
experiences over the past two drcades. 

Stable 2: Analysing the Fr^'sent - the use ot oxi-ting dat.i to 
summarize the presc^nt state of the various sectors 
of the institution in terms at current s«-> I f -*st udy 
standa^-ds . 

Stage 3: Examining So< letal Trends - an identification ol 
societal trends antieipated tor the l^HOs m 
ihi rter'Ti areas . 

Stage 4: Examiiung Sorietal Valu»>s - an i cV'nt i lira I t on ot 
potenrial valur shffts In thirteen areas. 

Stage ^: Fxamming the Impact of Societal Trends - an <Hialysis 
of the impact of projected trends upon each sector 
of the university. 

Sta^>e 6: Examining the Impact of Valu*^ ShiUs - an analysis 
of the impacr of projected value slnft^. upon eai h 
sector of th<^ university. 

, Stage 7: Formulating Institutional Objec^tives « the drafting 
of objectives for each sector of the institution, 
based on t/end and value impact data and the drafters' 
best Judgment about? which objectives would create an 
effective- and viable direction for the institution. 

StagV- 8: resting the Compatibility of Objectives - ^he testing 
of each objective for compatibility with the inst.itu- 
tional purpose and with every other proposed objective. 

i 

Stage ^: Constructing a Futures Scen<irio - the writing' of two 
futures scenarios for each objective, one in which 
thc< objective is achieved and tlie other in which it 
is not attempted. ^ 

Stage 10:^ Foresight: Inventing Strategies - the development of 
strategies for the achievement of each objective. 



Stage 11: Assessing Proposed Policies - an examination of 
the possible impact of proposed policies upon 
the various sectors of the institution. 

Stage 12: Feasibility - an evaluation of proposed policies 

in l)^ light of national and institutional constraint". 

Stage 13: Synthesis - the setting of priorities among proposed 
policies and the recommendation of inst itut ion^fl 
goals forthe 1980s. 

Clearly, planning for the future entails careful attention both to 
those values which have traditionally been at the core oi higher education 
'and to the needs of individuals and society in a rapidly changing future. 
The university must take care that it neither abjn4on its role as a 
constructive critic of society and society's values, nor become an 
antiquated voice addressing issues and goals oi little rdevance. 

In looking to the future, there are a number of time frames which 
can be considered. The short-range future, the next three to four^years, 
can generally be anticipated on the basis of cu»'rent trends. Most 
institutions as a matter of course plan this far in advance. The 
middle-range future, extending over a decade, is less certain. Current 
trends may change 'n intensity and strength over time and new trends 
may develop. Thus, while planning for the middle-range future is 
possible, the plans must envisjlon a number of possible futures and 
provide for alt^ernatives. The long-range future, extending -from l^^O 
to 2000, is even more difficult to discern in detail. ^ 



The ^'Futures Creating Paradigm** aims at setting objectives or plans 
for the middle-range future, the decade of the 1^80s. Thus the purpose 
of the process, as adapted to ASU's self -study, ie to forecast societal 
trends and value shifts Uhe external forces) and examine the sector.s of 
the university (the internal forces) in order to construct the context 
for the 1980s. This future context will furnish a framework for the 
setting of institutional goals which, with provision for periodic review 
and revision, will serve the university during the decade of the 1980s. \ 

Although the major focus of analysis and planning was to be upon • 
the eleven sectors of the university, it was decided that the academic 
departments would also benefit from individual self-studies, modeled 
after the general self-study. Therefore the prospectus proposed that 
each department undertake a brief self-study in which it would review 
its experiences over the past decade, examine its present circumstances 
and mission, and develop some assumptions and projections con|Lernipg 
its future role. Provision was made to share with the depaT-tmerTts the 
general projections of trends and value shifts developed in Stages Three 
and Four and for departments to share their plans for the future with 
the drafters of institutional objectives in Stage Seven. Thj? departmental 
self-studies were not to be prnnted, but wouP^ be maintained in the self- 
study backup files. 
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On January 22, 1979 the university received authorization from .the 
Commission on Colleges of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
to proceed with its nontraditional self-study. The Coordinator of Long-- 
Range Planning acted as interim director of the self-study until May, 
when a director was appointed. In February \L0mmiLtees were appointed 
fot the first four stages and the self-study was underway. The complex 
thirteen-stage program illustrated by the flow chart on page 15 has 
required alnost three years for completion. As the following list indi- 
cates, the self-study elicited broad participation from all elements of 
the university community, wi'th approximately 375 individuals involved 
in the work of some 59 committees. 
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SELF-STUDY COMMITTEES AND MEMBERS 



Steering Committee 



1978-79 



-Robert Reiman (Interim Director) 
E. Miles Annas (Board of Trustees) 
Barry Baker (Library) ^ 
Ruth Ann- Cook (Inst. & Acad. Research) 
Harvey Durham (Academic Affairs) 
Eric Frazier (student) 
Patricia Gaynor (Economics) 
Richard Howe (Equal Oppor. Prog.) 
Carolyn Jamison (Library) 
Robert Keber (Geography) 
Larry Keeter (Sociology) 
Gray Marion (student) 
Charles Porterfield (Comm. Arts) 
Dottie Smith (College of Eus'ireVs) 
WULliam Steinbrecher (HPER) ' 
James Stines (Phil, and Religion) 
Ned Trivette (Business Affairs) 
Michael Wise (Sociology) 

1979-80 

^Judith Pulley (Lirector) 
Barry Baker (Library) 

Thomas Bohannon (Stat-Comp. User Serv.) 

Rennie Brantz (History) 

Faye Broyhill (Board of Trustees) 

Ruth Ann Cook (Stat-Comp. User Serv.) 

Harvey Durham (Academic Affairs) 

Eric Frazier (student) 

Patricia Gaynor (Economics) 
*'''David Harrison/Ken Futch (student) 

Alan Hauser (Phil. and Religion) 

Richard Howe (Equal Oppor. Prog.) 

thomas Jamison (Secondary Ed.) • 

Dean Mills (student) 

pharles Porterfield (Comm. Art^) 

j^obert Reiman (Long-Range Planning) 

Dottie Smith (College of Business) 
*-'John Spencer/Dennis Gambill (student) 

James Stines (Phil, and Religion) 

Ned Trivette (Business Affairs) 

fiichael Wise (Sociology) 

^Chairperson 

^'^*Membership change during the course of the year. 



1980-81 

*Judith Pulley (Director), 
Miles Annas (Board of Trustees) , 
Thomas Bohannon (Stat-Comp User Serv^J 
Rennie Brantz (History) 
Ruth Ann Cook (Stat-Comp User Serv.) 
Harvey Durham (Academic Affairs) 
**Eric Frazier/Ed Burchins (student) 
Patricia Gaynor (Economics) 
Alan Hauser (Phil. & Religion; 

Board of Trustees) 
Dottie Hodges (College of Business) 
Richard Howe (Equal Oppor. Prog.) 
-^"Thomas Jamison (Secondary Ed.)/ 
Glenda Hubbard (Counselor Ed.) 
Deborah Jones (student) 
Kathi Jones (student) 
George Lyne^ Jr. (Mgmt/Mktg.) 
Charles Porterfield (Comm. Arts) 
Robert Reiman (Geography) 
-'^Randy Sain/Rhonda Jones (student) 
James Stines (Phil, and Religion) 
Ned Trivette (Business Affairs) 
Michael Wise (Sociology) 



Stages 1 and 2 



Sta^e 2 Aug;mentation 



Coordinating and Editorial Team : 
*Terry E. Epperson, Jr. (Geography) 

Richard Barker (Library) 

A. M. Denton (Sociarpgy) 



Purpose Team ; 

^William C. Strickland (Arts & Sciences) 
*J. Edward Harrill (Counselor Education) 

4 , \ 



Organization and Administration Team : 
-'George Antone (History) 
^^Donald W. Sink (Chemistry) 

■( 

Educational Projt^ram Team : 
^'^George Miles (Chemistry) 
-Harvey Dj^lrham (Academic Affairs) 

Financial Resources Team : 

-^ed Trivette (Business Affairs) 

-Arnold McEntire (Computer Science) 



Faculty Team: 

^Frank Randa^ I (Biology) 

'^B. Max Doweiii (Psychology) 



Library Team : 

^^'J. Max Dixon (History; 

-Frank Steckel (Industrial Arts; 

Student Development Services Team : 
•^Larry Woodrow (Elementary Education) 
netty McFarland (English) 



David Collins (student) 
Albert Craven (Accounting) 
Mary Dunlap (English) 

Carolyn C. Taylor (Chancellor's Office) 
Edward Turner (HPER) 



Patricia Hodges (Business Affairs) 
Frank Hunnicutt (student) 
Steve Kostszycki (student) 
William Paul ( Mathemat ics) - 
Catherine P. Ross (Registrar) 
Sharyn Simpson (Spe<;ial Education) 
Jamie Smith (Elementary Education) 

Myrtle Austin (Academic Affairs) 
Marjorie Farris (Reading Education) 
Tim Holland (student) 



Clayton Cooke (Audits, and Systems) 

Rudy Curd (Mathematics) 

Chuck Gallagher (student) 

Lynn Holaday (Controller) 

George Lyne (Management ^ Marketing) 

Jame^ Avant (HPER) 

M^ry^'i^onnell (Biology) 

David Harrison (student) 

Paul Sanders (Mathemat i( s ) 

Pam Terrell (Faculty Senate Office) 

Lynne Lysiak (Belk Library) 

Mike Questell (student) 

Robert Richardson (Mathematics) 

Martha Calloway (Student Affairs) 
Kathy Chaffin (student) 
Bob Dunnigan (Complementary Education) 
Braxton Harris (ASHE) 

Lee McCaskey (Comp lejnentary Education) 



-Chai rporbOn( s ) 
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Stages I and 2 

Physical Resources Team ; 
•^^Robert Banzhaf (Industrial Arts) 
W; Carpenter (Biology) 



Stage 2 Augmentation 

Grant Aycrs (Utilities) 

Ben Bosworrth (Secondary Education) 

Walter Connolly (Physics) 

Emily Skeen (student) 

William Spencer (Music) 

Lewis Thomas (Physical Plant) 



Special Activities Team ; 
>^James R. Smith (Mathematics) 
'^Rogers Whitener (English) 



Mary Joseph (Comm. Ser . )Feb-Aug. 1979 
Tom Fisher (Comm. S«^.) Aug. 1979 
Billie Wilson (CCE) 
Greg Galloway (student) 
Alvin Hooks (ASHE) 



Graduate Program Team ; 
"Joseph C. Logan (Music) 
*-Loyd H. Hilton (English) 



Ron Ensey (Mathematics) 

Burt Purri ngton (Anthropology ) 

Jane Stilling (Graduate School) 



Research Team ; 

-Loren Raymond (Geology) 

"Willard T. Brigner (Psychology) 



Mark Hunneman (student) 

Roland L. Tuttle (Counse 1 or ,Educ a 1 1 on ) 

Jeff Williams (Computer Center) 



Staples 3/4 and bib 

Population Team ; ? 

-''Faye Sawyer (Sociology) 
Thomas Bohannon (Mathematics) 
Ole Cade (Geography) 
George Schieren (Economics) 



Institutions/Government Team; 
-Rennie Brantz (History) 

William Hammond (Military Science) 

Albert Hughes (Sociology) ^ 

Jon Pierce (App. Regional Bureau Govt.) 

O.K. Webb (Philosophy/Religion) 

Global Affairs Team : 

^Thomas Cowley (Interdisc. Studies) 
Mike Allen (Elementary Education) 
Jawad Barghothi (Political Science* 
Brian Bennett (Anthro.) Feb-June I^7M 
Thomas Deaton (Economics) Feb-June 1979 
Peggy Hartley (Foreign Languages) 
Robert Soedr»r (Chemistry;* 



Stage 5/b Augmenration 

I)9nald Clark (Psychology) 

Thomas Keefe (History) 

Joyce Lawrence (Elementary Education) 

Donald Olander (Chemistry) 

John Tashner (Secondary Education) 

Suzanne Wise (Library) 

Judith Clarke (HPER) 
Julie Cole (Grants Planning) 
Wesley Patton III (Mgmt/Mktg.) 
Celia Roten (Home Economics) 
Gary Willis (Political Science) 

Charles Blackburn (History) 
Fred Milano (Sociology) 
W. Dan Hountree (Mgmt/Mktg.) 
Fr«'d Wi«f)l) ((ieology) 



'•'<Chai rperson( s ) 

ERIC 
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Stages J/4 and 3/6 



Knvlronment Team ; 
"Karl Mamola (Physics) 

Donald Cadwell (Geology) Feb-- June 197^ 

.-John Higby (English) 

Richard ParrotC (Continuing Education) 
Kent Robinson (Biology) 
Marianne Suggs (Art ) 

Energy Team; 

"Steven Millsaps (pi^onomi c s ) Feb-Oct.lQ79 
''^Roland Hoy (Political Science) Oct l<^79- 
' William Imperatore (Geography) Feb 1980 
Thomas Rokoske (Physics) 
William Winkler. (Physical Flam) 

E( oncuny Team ; 

"Helena hewis (History) 

Jean-Pierre Courbois (Economu!. > 

l>earj Dudley (Finance) 

Mi<hael McDonough (Kcon.) Feb-June '79 
Larry Ellis (Econ.^ Sept *79 - Feb '80 
James Seroka (Political Sc i . )Feb-Jun * 79 
Joan Terry (Home Econi>mics^ 

S cience and Technology Team ; 
'William R. Hubbard (Bio.) Feb^Sept » 79 
-Frank Terrant (Psych. )Occ * 79 - Feb »80 
Josephine Fo<:ter (Home Economics) 
Sandra Glover (Biology) 
Carl Moeller (Industrial Arts' 
Ron Rankins (Audiovisual Services) 
Patton Reighard (Broadcasting/ 
Melvin iRoy* ( Bus i ness ^ 
Frans van der Bogert ( Ph i 1 /Re 1 1 g i on ) 

Human Settlements Team ; 
"^''<;arl Ross (History) 

Albert Greene ( Soc^i oi^ogy ) 

Jack Underdown (Real Estate) 

Janice Whitcner (Home Eronomics) 

Jerry Williamson (English; 

Roger Winsor (Geography) 

Work Team: 



Stage 5/6 Augmentation 



Arthur Alderman (Upward Bound; 
Harvard Ayers (Anthropology) 
William Derrick (Health Servic»^s) 
William Haag (Chemistry) 
Daniel Stillwell (Geography) 



John Callahan (Geology) 

Marsha David son (Home Economics) 

Edgar Greene (Biology) 

David Hedden .( Industrial Arts) 

Ann Page (Sen iology ) 



Richard Arnold (Business Al fairs) 
Shirley Cash < Placement 01 f ice) 
Ralp^i Hall < ASHE > 



James Buchanan (Chemistry) 
William C. Dewel TBiology) 
Jerry McKaskel ( Phys i ca T Plant ) 
George Miles (Chemistry) 
Robert Nicklin (Physics) 
R. Wayne Van De vender (Biology) 
Robert Winner (Mathematics) 



Charles Davis ( Ph i I /He I i g i on ) 
Paul Fox (Psychology) 
Gregory Rrck (Anthropology) 



^-^'J. Paul Combs (Economics) 
Bobbye Dunlap (Marketing) 
Sandra-^^rrel I (Placement Oft ice) 
William Graham (Industrial Arts) 
Richard Humphrey ( Ph i 1/Re I i gi or ) 
Pat Knight (Elementary Education) 
Dumont Schmidt (Psychological Services 
Mart Williamson (Political Srience) 



Wesley Weaver (Financial Aid) 



"ERIC 



''Ch.ifrperson(,s) 
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Stages 3/A and 5/6 



Stafte 5/6 Augmentation 



i.lfestyles Team ; 

*Joyce Stines (Home Economics) 
John Bond (Biology) 
James Beni (Psychology) 
Virginia Foxx (General College) 
Henry McCarthy (Secondary Education) 
Peter Petschauer (Watauga College) 
Les Stege (Counselor Education) 



Jesse Jackson (Educational Media) 
Susan Keefe (Anthropology) 
Robert O'Block (Criminal Justice) 
Sherry Waterworth (Art) 



Equality Team ; 

^William Turpin (Econ.) Fob-Dec *79 
Mary Afin Carroll (Phil/Religion) 
Archie Ervin (Student Affairs) 
Susan Logan (English) 
Janice Rienerth (Sociology) 
Thomas Swem (Special Education) 



Edward Allen (Political Science) 
William Blanton^(Reading Ed.) Sept-Nov 
Larry Nance (Personnel) 
James Winders (History) 



Goals Team ; 

*Bud Gerber (General College) 
Dan Duke (Psychology) 
Dan German (Political Science) 
David Mielke (Secondary Education) 
Raymond Ruble (Phil/Religion) 
Leighton Scott (Interdisc. Studies) 
Linda Welden (Communication Arts) 



Joseph Barnes (Accounting) 

Mildred Payton* (Business Education) 



Participation Team : 

*Vaughn Christian (HPER) 
Myrtle Austin (Academic Affairs) 
James Long (Psychology) 
J. D. Richardson (Mgmt/MktgJ 
David Sutton (Political Science) 
Charles Powell (student) 



Ear^ene Campbell (Library) 
William Griffin (W^itauga College) 
Hubert ien Williams (English) 



*Chairperson(s) 
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Stage 7 Workin 




Purpose WoricinR Group : 
•*Rennie Brantz (History) 

Faye Broyhill (Board of Trustees) 

Leland R. Cooper (ASHE) 

Virginia Foxx (General College) 

GeorgeM^ne (Mgmt/Mktg.) 

C. Noyes^Long (Art) 

Organization and Administration Group ; 

*Ruth Ann Cook (Stat-Comp. User Serv.) 
Terry W. Cole (Communication Arts)'- 
L. M. Perry (Mathematical Sciences) 
Donald W. Sink (Arts and Sciences) 
Robert Spilman (Board of Trustees) 



Educational Program Working Group : 
*James Stines (Phil/Religion) 

GeOiT.ge Antone (History) 

Frank Bruno (Learning/Human Develop.) 

Dan Rauntree (Mgmt/Mktg.) 

Hubertien Williams (English) 

Financial Resources Working Group : 
*Robert Reiman (Long-Range Planning) 

James Buchanan (Chemistry) 

Howard Dot^gan (Communication Arts) 

Lirry Ellis (Economics) * 

Lynn Holaday (Controller) 

Dean Mills (student ) 



Student Development Services Working Group 
*Charles Porterfield (Communication Arts) 
Edward Allen (Political Science) 
James Avant (Campus Rec. & Intra.) 
Ronny ^rooks (Student Affairs) 
David Harrison (student) 
Peter I^etschauer (Watauga College) 

Physical Resources Working Group : 
*Eric Frazier (student) 

Richard Arnold (Business Affairs) 

Harvard Ayers (Anthropology) ^ 

Raymond Pulley (History) 

Thomas Rokoske (Physics)^ 

William Spencer (Music) 

Special Activities Working Group : 
*Thomas Jamison (Secondary Education) 

James W. Jackson (Continuing Education) 

Robert Lysiak (English) 

Ben F. Strickland (Counselor Education) 

Ronald Zigli (College of Business) 

Graduate Program Working Group : , 

*Michael Wise (Sociology) 
Barry El ledge (Economises) 
Alfred Rapp (Industrial Arts) 
Emily Rivinus (graduate student) 
Roland L. Tuttle, Jr. (Graduate School) 



Faculty Working Group ; ^ 
*Alan Hauser (Phil/Religion) 

Vaughn Christian (HPER) 

James Hathaway (Mgmt/Mktg.) 

Loyd Hilton (English) 

Claire Mamola (Secondary Education) 

Libxetry Working Group ; 
*Barry BaVer (Library) 

Judith Javie (Educational Media) 

Ole Gade (Geography), 

Richard Haunton (History) ^ 

Marianne Suggs (Art) 



Research Working Group : 

*Thomas Bohannan (Stat-Comp. User Serv.) 
Gerald Bolick (Grants Planning) 
Steven Millsaps (Economics) 
Loren Raymond (Geology) 
Henry Schneider (Psychology) 



*Chairp9rson(s) 
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The Steering Committee 



Stages 9 and 10 

Educational Program Committee : 
^Clinton Parker (Academic Affairs) 
William Griffin (Watauga College) 
William Imperatore (Geography) 
Milton Span.-i (Center for Dev. Ed.) 
William Vandefpool (Bus* Ed.) 
George Vaught (Foreign Languages) 



F inane ial Resources 



Student Development Services Committee ; 

'fPeter Petschauer (History) 
Terry Cole (Communication Arts) 
Barbara Daye (Student Affairs) 
Ann Latta (student) 
Richard Schaffer (Bus, Ed.) 
William Spo^ato (Housing Operations) 
Jim Tompkins (Special Education) > 



Committee ; 
*Marvin Eargle (Mathematical Sci.) 
R. Carroll Stegall (Music) 
Harry M. Davis (FIRE) 
Mae Reck (Elementary Education) 
Jt)e Watts (Admissions) 

Faculty Committee ; 
^''l^arry Keeter (Sociology) 

Susan S. Cole (Commun-icat ion Arts) 

Sheldon Han^L (History) 

Richard Henson^ (Biology ) 

William C. Hubbard (CID) 

Mayrelee Newman (ASHE) 

Margaret Poison (Art) 

Terry Sack (Counselor Education) 

Stephen Simon (History) 

Mary J'. Turner (Bus. Ed.) 

\ 

Library Committee : 
^^•Richard Haunton (History) 

Thomas Allen (Bus. Ed.) 

Allen Antone (Bclk Library) 
.Beulah Campbell (Elementary Ed.) 

Lester Keasey (Sociology) 

Carl Moeller (Industrial Ed.) 

Carol Sorensen (Belk Library) 

The Stage 9-12 reports for the Purpose objectives were written by the Director 
with the approval of the Steering Committee. The Organization and Administration 
objectives were distributed among several of the above committees (Educational 
Program, Financial Resources, Faculty, Physical Resources, and Research) through- 
out Stages 9-12 because these committees were , considering other objectives 
similar in nature to one or more of the Organization and Administration 
object ivcs . 



Physical Resources Committee ; 

*Dan Stillwell (Geography) 
Richard irnold (Business Affairs) 
Vernon Carroll (Communication Arts) 
Gary L. Morgan (Special Services) 
James Uverstreet (Mgmt/Mktg.) 
Donald Saunders (History) 

Special Activities Committee : 
*Allen Wells (History) 

Richard Ouellettfi (Mgmt/Mktg.) 

Ron terry (Community Services) 

Roby Triplett (Bookstore) 
.Polly Trnavsky (Psychology) 

Graduate Program/Research Committee ;^ 

'-^Uoyce Crogch (Psychology) 
slohn Coblentz (Belk Library) 
Joyce Lawrence (Graduate School ) 
slason Selph (Accounting) 
Judy Wolfe (graduate student) 



'^Chairperson 
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Stage 11 



Educational Program Committee ; 
Patricia Beaver (App. Studies) 
H, Max Smith (Music) 
Ruth Ward (Arts & Sciences staff) 
David Yelton (student) 

Financial Resources Committee : 
^Moan Walls (Psychology) 
Elbert Bowden (Economics) 
Susan H. Cole (Mgmt/Mktg^ staff) 
David Palmer (student) 
David White. (History) 

Faculty Committee ; 
^^Walter T. Snipes (Psychology) 
Art Crawley (CID) 
Jeff Fletcher4M. Media) 
Eric Frazier (student) 
Gaye Golds (Belk Library) 
Leon Lewis (EngUsh) * 
James i^elson (Mgmt/Wktg.) 
Pat Rhymer (Personnel) 

Library Committee : 
"John Heaton (Belk Library) 
Eris Dedmond (Reading Education) 
William Cora (Music) 
Cathy Smith (Bookstore) 
Charles 'Speer (Accounting) 
Roger Stilling (English) 



Student Development Services Committee 
'^lelen Latour (Foreign Languages) 
Madeline Bradford (Elem» Ed.) 
Sam Howie (Vetcra'ns Affairs) 
Eugene Miller (English) 
Donna Reid (student) 
Jay Wentworth (Interdis^ Studies; ) 

Physical Resources rommitt(>o ; 
*Judy Cornett (App. Oral History) 
Harold Carrin (Art) 
Cordelia Inks (Belk Library) 
Emory Maiden (English) 
Eric Reichard (Tndusrrl.il Ed.) 
Randy Sain (student ) 

Special Activities Committee : ^/ 
^''John Reecl^r-<Mgmt/Mktg.) 
Ernesjt Hartley (Audiovi<;ua 1 S'*rv.> 
0. Holton (English) 
Michael Hussey (student) 



Graduate Program/Research Committee ; 
*Albert Hughes (Sociology) 
Ron Coulthard (English) 
Ernest Lane (Mathematical Scicnre*^) 
Millard Meador (Speech Tathology) 
Cindy Pope ( student ) 



''^Chairperson 
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Stage 12 

Educational Program Committee ; 
^Winston Kinsey (Arts & Sciences) 
Myrtle Aus:in (Admis. Prt. Prog.) 
Will Deal (Summer Sessions) 
William McCloud (Music) 
Ken McEwin (Elementary Ed.)^ 

Financial Resources Committee : 
*John Geary (Business E^d.) 
MacWilliam Disbrow (Music) 
Libby Isaacs (Controller's Office) 
Thomas McLaughlin (English) 
Robert Snead (Dev. /Pub. Affairs) 

Faculty Committee ; 
■^Thomas Rhyne (Graduate School) 
Mell Busbin (Ed. Media) 
Allic Funk (Sociology) 
Robert Jones (Elem. Ed.) 
Mary Moore (English) 
Catherine Ross (Registrar's Off.) 
Russ Walls (Psychology) 

Library Committee ; 
-Carolyn Jamison (Belk Library) 
Walton Cole (Music) 
Larry Kitchens (Math. Sciences) 
Robert McFarland (Ed. Media) 
Richard Rupp (English) 



Student.* Development Servico^> Committee 
"Glenda Hubbard (Counselor Ed.) 
Lynda^Slate (Auxiliary Servico<>) 
Bill Ward (English) 
Marvin WiUiamsen (Watau^;a Colloj^o) 

Physical Resources Committee ; 
-'-Roger Thomas (IIPER) 
Herbert Bowkley (Chemist ry) 
Ron Dubberly (Food Servicers) 
Charles Michaels (Military Scjrnco) 
Barry Rogers (Center for Cont . Pd.) 

Special Activities Committee ; . 
'•Tony Gray (Camps & Outdoor Prop,s.) 
WarreVi Dennis (Art) 
Thomas McGowan (English) 

Graduate Program/Research Committee ; 
-Richard Levin (Psychology) 
Hans Hoymann (English) 
Eric Olson (Belk Library) 
Elmer White (Music ) 
Gratis Williams (Special P>*oject«^) 



-Chairperson 



TraJitlonal S<^lf-ittJ> 
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STAGE ONE 



UNDERSTANDING THE PAST 



Planning for the future of an i nsc i cue io.i- requ i rc^s more ilian a 
recognition of the forces that may affect that institution in the coming 
decade. It requires an understanding of the riature of the institution 
and an appreciation of the process of growth and change it has undergone 
i« order to arrive at its present state. It require*,, in other words, 
an understanding of the past history of the institution. 

r 

Stage One seeks to provide that perspective on Appalachian State 
University by briefly reviewing, i ts evolution from a training school 
for teachers to university statuV within The University ut North 
Carolina system. Using the documents associated with the i nsi i tut i on ■ s 
two previous self-studies tor the Southern Association of (olU-y-^ and" 
Schools, this review gives particular attention to the changes that 
have occurred within the various sectors ot the institution over the 
years from l%0 to 1979. Following the format suggesi od l/y the II 
SACS standards, 11 teams, generally composed of persons who had 
participated in the previous self-studies, reviewed the documents and 
summarized their findings concerning the nature and pace ^hang- 
in their respective sectors. These summaries provided th- hasi. 
data for the brief narrative that follows. 



Purpose 

Appalachian ;;rate University, a member of The Un'iversity of North 

r^'^ilT '^u'T' 'u? evolutioTiary process which began 

fn 1899 with the establishment of a small private institution called . 
Watauga Academy, created to provide better teachers for the schools of 
the mountains of North Carolina. For the next 65 years, the institution 
that was to become Appalachian State University maintained its exclusive 
commitment to the preparation of teachers, while undergoing changes in 
size, affcope, and legal status. ] & 6 m 

State support was provided in 1903 when the North Carolina dn.T.l 
Asse^jbly authorized the establishment of the Appalachian Training S. hoo] 
for leachers. Property belonging tu Watauga Academy was transferred to 
Clie newly-created state institution. In 1921, "in ord. r to incrc-ase the 
numbers of trained teachers for the elementary schools," Appalachian 
Train ng School for Teachers was placed under the control ol the State 
Board of Education and. author ized to offer two years o( college work. 
Legis ation in 1925 changed the school's name to Appalachian State Normal 
School and instructed it "to prepare teachers for the public schools ol 
North Carolina." Thus, between 1903 and 1925 the institution acquired 
state support, experienced a name chani^e, and began to offer college-' 
evel work but throughout the period its central purpo.se rc^mained the 
training of teachers* 
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Status as a four-yoar college arrived* in 1^2^, when tju* Ciciu ral 
Assembly assigned the institution a new name, Appalachian State Teat her.s 
College, and authorized the conferring of college degrees. The insti- 
tution's catalog in 1929 stated that its purpose was "primarily and 
exclusively to prepare teachers for the elementary and secondary schools...." 
Graduate work was begun in 1943 when provision was made for the transfer 
from Appalachian to the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill of 
up to 18 quarter hours of work in education, to be applied toward advanced 
degrees at UNC. By 1948 Appalachian was authorized to grant the^ maiStor * s 
degree. 

Legislation in 1957 defined Appalachian's" purpose as "the preparation 
ol" young men and women as teachers, supervisors , and adminij^trators" ^f or 
the public schools of North Carolina, including the preparation oi such 
persons for the Master's Degree...." But it also authorized it. to "otler 
undergraduate instruction in the liberal arts and sc i amicus .... " A poll 
of the faculty in 1961 indicated that 727, fliought the scope of the insti- 
tution should be modified or enlarged. This conclusion was supported by 
the Purpose Committee for Appalachian's first sel f-stud>r in 19^2, which 
recommended that the primary roh? of the institution remain teacher 
* ^education, but that two baccalaureate degrees (B.S. and B.A.> 1)0 award«'d. 

The SACS Visiting Committee recommended that a comprehensive study bt» 
made ot the" advantages and disadvantages of expanding the purpose of tbe 
institution. Thus, by the early 1960s the teacher-training institution 
which in 1929 had ach^iived four-year college staJ^us wa^ prepared to enlarge 
its purpose. 

The 19b4-65 catalog announced the first steps in this direction. 
Previous c^italogs had defined the college's purpose as "specifically to 
prepare teachers, principals, supervisors, superintendents, and oth»'r 
hchool personnel." The 1964-65 catalog broadened the definition, stating 
that "Appalachian provides an opportunity for students to acquire a liberal 
education ...and to prepare for teaching, school administration, and other 
professional careers and public services." Consistent'with this enlarged ' 
statement of purpose, Appalachian for the first time otfered the B.A. degree 
and a B.S. degree without teacher certification. 

Regi^al university status came in l9f.7 when the General Assembly 
' chatiged the name of the institution to Appalavhian S^rate University. The ^ 

legislation stated that the primary purpose of each regional un'fvr»rsity was 
to prepared teachers, supervisors, and administrators. I^ut it also author- 
ized such institutions to "offer instruct! in the lib<*ral arts and sc i<MMes 
Including the preparation for the master's degree," to "conduct programs of 
research," and t6 offer "<;xtens*ion courses" and "lectures" to meet th<» n<»ed«. 
of their constituencies. Legislation in 1969 confirmed the role of the 
regional universities as defined in 1967, but shifted the emphasis: "The 
Regional Uni^rsities shall provide undergraduate and graduate instruction 
in the liberal arts, fine arts, and sciences, and in the learned professions 
including teaching...." In addition, the regional oniversitios were autho- 
ized to offer doctoral work after 1 972 , "with the constant of the iSoard of 
Trustees of the University ^nd subject to approval of the North Carolina 
Board of Higher Education...." 
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The, next, and most recent step, in the evolution of Appalachian 
Stalt' University tame in 1972 when the university was merged into iln* 
University of North Carolina, a mul t i-t ampus system ol 16 ^onsriCut-iU 
[)uhn<^ Institutions ol higher UMrnlnL-. Ai i\\o same Mme I he hoard oi 
<.*«>vornors ol Ihi- Univc»rslrv ol North CaroHna war. treariMi to ovrrsoo 
thy svMem, I here[»v allrring the rrspons i h i li r I ol the IK.ard ol I ruM o»'s 
orlA^U. hi ]jn,h the iioard ot Governor^f, in Lon^ - Ranne i'lanninii; , M)7h>»81 , 
of||icially classified Appalachian St.^ito University as "a comprehensive 
university, offering pro^^rams at the ^)ar( a laureate , master * s ^,nd inter- 
mediate level/* 



nrgani/.at iuu ,»nd Adtriini rat ion 



Th«> development of rhe admi n i - 1 ra t i vo o r ^!:au i ^at i on! ot ASU has ' 
retlected the change., in purpose, identity, and sixe/.<finch the rnstij- ' 
tut ton has underi[;one , uspenally sini»> the l^<SOs. I'.ei^inninj; in l9o:s 
witli just two administrative officials, a Superintendent ( later _c^ned 
fhe President) and a Treasurer-Bus ine;,s -Manager , /V<>P^J ! li ian created new • 
positions as the need arose. 

Hv the rime ufjht. ? 96J sell-stud^, a !J-memher Hoard oi irystei's 
vas responsible Jor the management n{ all affairs of 'the institution. 
Mm' rhief uimmistrative officer .ms the President, as had heen r In' ^ ase 
snue P^2'). The reiua i n j r*^ adm: n i s t ra t j v*" srrucrure in<!ude,d the Vi^ e 
i'resident and Comptroller; r he Dean of the (ollej^.e; t he 'D^an ol l*nstrut turn 
the Registrar; rlie i)i rector of Graduate Studie.s; the Director of the 
Summer S.*ssion; and the Director of ioundations, Puhli^ Relations, and 
::ow., Bur.-n.; 14 depar^^m-nt < hai rp^'r^ons ; and varioif. faculty ^oun<i]s arid* 
^ omr-u t t eei. . 

The 196I~62 ^elf- .tudv proct>ss prompted rhf produ< t fon of "a manual 
of |j;ood administrative practiLos" and a description of the duties and 
respon.sihiliMes o) e^rh. administrative officer, the several faculty 
councils and ^onmittec, .ind departmental chairmen}. The Visiting Committee 
recommended that the orp^anizat ional structure be carefully reevaluated in 
the near future and that consideration be given to grouping administrative 
responsibility m nut more than four or five officials who report directly 
to the president. wa:. also suggested that these. might be built around 
(1) instruction, stiMi-nt affairs, bu.siner^s affairs, -and (4) insti- 

tutional d'^velopn.^^nt , n;cludinf^ foundations, alumni, and public relations. 

In response to the needs cre ated by the ^xpan^uon oi purpose heyund 
teacher [preparation and the acincvement in 1967 of regional university 
status, Appalachian experienced numerous and on[!;oing organi /.a t i ona 1 and 
operational change.. Th<' "line and staff" model for organization now in 
effect was initiated »n i'^o4-bS. Changes <^5inro then have reflected the 
g.rowth and maturation ui rhe in^tjrufion m it. transttion f r<im a tearhers 
rn\ lege to a un iy* rs i t v . 
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At the time of the 1971 self-study ASU was headed, as in 1962, by 
a Board of Trustees, with the President as the chief administrative 
' officer. Four officials, directly responsible to the President, headed 
the major divisions of the university: the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs; the Vice President for Business Affairs; the Dean of Student 
Affairs; and the Director of Public Affairs. Also reporting directly to 
the President were the Assistant to the President and the Dean of 
Innovation and Change. Within the division of Academic Affairs were 
the College of Arts and Sciences, the College of Business, the College 
of Education, the College oi Fine and Applied Arts, the General Colloj'^e, 
the Graduate School, and Learning Resources. There were 24 academic 
.departments, with the College of Business Just beginning tlio pr(»rrss 
ol departmental organization. By September l^^7l the College ot Business 
•had organized into four departments ~ Accounting; BusinesL. Administration; 
Business, Economic, and Occupational Education; and Eeonomirs. 

Merger in 1972 into The University of North Carolina system brought 
a number of changes in title, the President becoming the Chancellor and 
the four JiN/ision heads becoming the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, 
the Vice Chancellor for Business Affairs, the Vice Chancellor for Student 
Affairs, and the Vice Chancellor for Development and Public Affairs. 
Despite these changes in title, the organizational chart remained sub- 
stantially tho same throughout the 1970s, although there were refinements 
and additions within the administrative structure to accommodate the 
continuing growth of the university. 



Ed:jc.it lonal Program 
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Tlie development d Nio r<lu<^ at i oiia 1 program ol AppaKulH.in State 
University paralleled us rvolution t rom ti-achers < oliegi- to univi'rsity. 
Enrollment figures oiler a tle.ir illustration of the growth the insriun ion 
experienced. Beginning witli 2 30 students in 1903, Appalachian Training 
School fpr Teachers remained rather small until it acliieved four--year 
college status in 1929. As Appalachian State Teachers College, its en-- 
rollment in the 1930s averaged 950 students per year. The student body 
declined during the war years, regained its previous si^e by 1946, and 
then entered a period of steady growth in the 1950s. At the time ol the 
1952 self-study, Appalachian had grown to 3091 students. By 1971, when 
the next self-study was undertaken, enrollment had jumped to 7345. During 
the 1970s, growth continued, but at a less dynamic pace, with over 8900 
students enrolled on campus at the beginning of the 1978-79 academic year. 

Admission reqn i rement--^ changed along with the m'. r i tut ma ' s purpose 
and size. For many years, Appalachian admitted the graduate, ol any 
standard North Carolina high school upon the reeommendat i on ^of the 
applicant's principal. However, by the time of the 1962 seff-study, 
applicants were required to have graduated from an accredited high school, 
rank in the upper 757, of their gr.iduating class, and present sat 1 si ai torv 
scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test. Beginning witL the 1968 freshman 
class, applicants were admitted on the. basis of a predicted grade-point 
average arrived at by a formula that took into acfounr the sfudent's higli 
school record, rank in his/her graduating class, and SAT s. or.-.. fh i s 
formula continU('d to !)e updated annually to assure va I i d i i y . 
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During the past two decades, a number of special admissions programs 
have been introduced. These include the Admission Paitnership Program 
for exceptional high school juniors, the Advanced Placement Program of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, a special "four-year policy" 
for adults, and the Breakthrough and Special Services programs for' low 
in>.ome and minority students. 

Reflecting the growth in enrollments, the number of applicants for 
admission to the freshman class grev? from 1528 in 1961 to 4001 in 1971 
to 4417 in 1978. The rate of approval of applicants, although varying 
from year to year, remained relatively steady. In 1961, 71% of those 
who applied were accepted, in 1971 70%, and 1978 73X were accepted. 
However, the number of applicants actually entering the institution 
fluctuated, from 61% in 1961 to 37'/: in 1971 to 53% in 1978, suggesting 
that students were regularly applying at a number of schools. 

As the purpose of ASU broadened and its enro I Iment - grew , the 
curriculum responded to the changing needs of the institution. During 
Its early years as a teachers college, Appalachian offered just ur.c- 
degree, the B.S., leading to teacher cert il icat ion at' the primary, 
grammar, or high school levels. With the addition of graduate work, 
Appalachian also offered an M.A. in Education. 

Major changes in educational programs have occurred during the last 
twenty years at ASlf. During the 1960s, a period of rapid growth, curricular 
changes were dictated by the increase in the number of students and the 
change in philosophy which made ASU a multiple-purpose institution. During 
the 1970s, the growth rate was les^s rapid, and many changes were dictated 
by the adoption of the semester system and new trends in choices of majors, 
especially the rapid growth of interest in business-related majors and the 
proportional decline of enrollments in elementary anJ secondary education. 

At the time of the 1962 self-study, students seeking the B.S. with 
teacher certification were offered a choice of 14 fields in which to 
major, and those seeking the M.-A. could choose from 11 prof ess.iona 1 
education areas. In 1971, when the next self-stjdy was undertaken, 
ASU offered four undergraduate degrees (the B.Aj.', B.S., B.M., and B.T.) 
with majors in 46 fields; two graduate degrees hhe M.A. and M.S.) with 
majors in 25 fields; and two specialist degrees (Specialist in Education 
m throe fields and Specialist in Science). By 1978, ASU offered six 
undergraduate degrees, with majors in 128 fields; three graduate degrees, 
with 60 majors; and two specialist degrees, with 11 majors. 

During this period, the number of courses offered also expanded to 
meet the eight-fold increase in the number of degree programs. in 1961 
the catalog listed approximately 715 courses. This-number had grown to 
980 by 1970, and the 1978 catalog listed by specific title approximate Iv 
1360 courses. ' 

The 1971 self-study listed some areas of concern wuli rospe.- 1 to 
the curriculum. A complete review of the curriculum was suggested avid 
was subsequently carried out lu 1975 during the convcT.sion from the 
quarter to the semester system. Review p-ocedures were enacted in the 
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curriculum area, but did not yield all the desired results. The esta- 
blishment of new programs and new ventures with expenses which detracted 
from the funding of well-established and useful programs remained a 
problem. The library collections, a subject of concern in previous 
self-studies, were upgraded during the period 1974-79 by a special state 
allocation of approximately $1.2 million. The rental book system, another 
source of long-standing concern, remained in existence.^- The scheduling 
of student teachers in clusters near five teaching centners administered 
by the College of Learning and Human Development was introduced. 

Several special programs were added or improved during the 1^60s 
and 1970s, some of them in response to concerns expressed in previous 
self-studies. An experimental hoaors program was begun in 1958-59 and 
was still quite tentative at the time of the 1962 self-study. By 1971-.72 
the university had inaugurated a two-fold approach, offering both General 
Honors and Departmental Honors. Since then, the honors program has become 
a permanent part of the instructional program. Independent and individual 
study programs, relatively new at the time of the last self-study, matured 
and provided a reasonable alternative to the standard classroom approach. 
In 1972 a Foreign Study Council was organized to expand the university's 
study abroad program, and in 1977 the Office of International Studies 
was established. 

The university also began In the 1970s to attempt tg meet the needs 
of students with academic deficiencies. in addition to already existing 
laboratories in (Composition and speech and courses in remedial reading 
and handwriting, there was created within the General College a Special 
Services Office which offered counseling and special courses for the "hLgli 
risk" students admitted to Appalachian. 

Other recent additions included a series of interdisciplinary studios 
courses and the residential-college mul t i di sr ipl i na ry prngram for freslimen 
and sophomores known as ^'Watauga College." Two bases fur off-campus study 
were provided with the establishment of the "Loft" in New York City and 
the Appalachian House in Washington, D.C. 

The Center for Instructional Development was established In July 1976 
with the responsibility for a facilitating role in academic design and 
redesign of courses, programs, and academic activities; curriculum develop- 
ment; coordination of program implementation; evaluation of Center projects 
and coordination of media support services. As a result, numerous experi- 
mental programs were implcmenr<^d in various departments within the unlversl 

The 1962 self-study expressed some coitcern about grading practices; 
but the Visiting Committee concluded that the distribution of grades seemed 
reasonably good* The 1971 self-siudy took a more probing and loss sanguine 
look at grade distribution; It suggested that the university undertake an 
in-depth study of undergraduate grading. Despite this suggestion, which 
was followed by considerable analysis and discussion, the continued grade 
inflation and lack of uniform grading prac t ices" among the rolleger. was 
not solved as the 1970s came to an end* 




Financial Resources 



The 1962 self-study reported that in l%0-6! Appalachian State T..-..< l.er-^ 
College, with a full time equivalent onrollment of 2926 students, had i 
total budget of just over 2. A million dollars. As the institution grew 

r^a^!^to'°" °^ ^^"^ '^'^^^^ '^"'^g^^ increased dramatically. 

By 1977-78, ^^Appalachian's I-TE enrollment had grown to 8J85 and the budeet 
had climbed over 35.6 million dollars. 

Throughout its history Appalachian has relied primarily upon .stafe 
appropriations, student tuition and f^, and revenue from auxiliary 
services as the major sources of its income. Al.though its reliance upon 
these sources has given the institution income /tabllity, both previous 
self-studies addressed the need to develop other sources of income. By 
the 1970s, progress was being made in this direction as funds from other 
sources, mainly federal and foundation grants, began to assume a larger 
role in the budget. The endowment fund also grew, from $281,800 in 1962 
to $3,3A2.983 by 1978. 

As the budget grew, the relative importance of the major source-, of 
income changed, with the percentage of funds from other sources rising 
and that of student contributions declining. The following table 
illustrates these changes: 

l'>60-61 196'>-70 t<j77-7H 

Student Contribution; ' " 

Tuition and Fees $ 606,574 (25. 2/J $ 1 ,995 ,991 ( 13 . $ A, 83 J ,361 ( 1 3 . 57,) 

Auxiliary Service. 729,031 (30.37,) 3,557,001 (23.9%) 6,798,A3A (I9.r/J 

■State Appropriation; 1 ,07A,357 (4A.5%) 5,^25,226 (39. 87j I7,5A9,283 (A9.21) 

Other (federal & state 
grants & aid fund.s, 
private foundations, 

endowment) ^ '3,Ai9,l93 (22 .9%) 6,493,3A9 (18.2%) 

$2,409,962 $14,898,311 $35,674,427 



The amount ot the budgeted sHite appropriations for each FTE a). so ' 
increased over time, from $372 in 1960-61, to $923 in 1969-70, and $2093 by 
1977-78. The amount budgeted per I IE in the Education and General Budget 
followed the same pattern, going from $854 in 1960-61, to $P47 in 196*^-70 
and $3109 by 1977-78. . ' 

At the time of the 1962 r,.- H -.>cudy . the staff responsible for bu , , m- . , 
and finance matters was quite small and functioned in what was characierizod 
a;i a relatively autocratic style. All major decision., relative to l>usim>-.s 
and tinance matter^; wore mad- by the chlel busine;.;, officer. Much ol this 
w.is dictated by the size and the history of the institution. 
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Recognizing that Appalachian was about to undertake an expansion 
in purpose and in size, both the self-study document and the report of 
the Visiting Committee concluded that the institution had progressed to 
a point where an expanded organization in the business and finance area 
wao essential. By 1971 the 'recommended expansion had been accomplished 
and the 1971 5clf-study acknowledged that the basic organizational 
structure of the Business Affairs area of the .university "is organized 
in a way conducive to effective support of the academic mission of the 
- institution.'* 

The Visiting Committee noted with approval that the recent organ- 
izational changes promised an improvement in the handling of day-to-day 
problems. The committee also offered some suggestions, which received 
attention during the ensuing years. For example, the development of 
an administrative Resource Manual dealt with many procedural problems. 
The automation of most accounting functions provided for excellent 
accounting activities and distribution of financial data. And the 
Improved and more active committee structure of the university and Board 
of Trustees offered expanded opportunities for input into business- 
related decisions. There. still existed the need to better project 
financial needs and use long-range planning techniques in tine financial 
area . 

The reorganisation of higher education in North Carolina under a 
central administration and Board of Governors provided some improvement 
in levels of funding, especially in the area of library resources. And 
the establishment of the Appalachian State University Foundation, Inc. 
greatly increased opportunities for funding from private sources. Both 
of these" changes wer*^ reflected in the improved budget figures for 
the 1970s. 

Faculty 

As Appalachian expanded in purpose and size, s^o did its faculty, 
increasing from 119 regular, full-time faculty members in I960 to 
approximately 500 by 1978. 

At the time of the first self-study, faculty recruitment and 
selection were largely administrative functions. By 1971 tenured 
faculty were being consulted. And by 1973 the faculty, through the 
recommendations of the elected Departmental Personnel Committoes, 
shared with the .administration a major responsibility for securing 
new faculty members. 

In 1959 no minority racial or ethnic groups were represented on 
the faculty. Since then, despite strenuous efforts to rectify this, the 
recruitment of faculty from racial and ethnic minorities has not been 
very successful. In 1978 there were a total of 12 persons on the faculty 
representing four minority categories. In 1959 women constituted 307^ 
of the faculty; by 1978 female faculty accounted for only 257. of the total. 
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In 1959 thc-n. were four full-tirne administrators and the facultv 
o^L a' ? ^ constitution was adopted and a l-arulty Sc-natc- 

^enate. Ihe iaculty ol ASU also bcRan to eW^ct repr 'scM.tat ivos . , 
Faculty Assembly of The Univer.tLy of North .GaioUnT. 

In 1960-61, 33.67-, of the. faculty held doctoral decrees 60 57 h.-ld 
TZ lm'lllV t1 '-'l '^''r'' ' degrfe/^lt'the't m ' 

had ea ed o"49 S' T '''' °' '"'"^'^ '"^'"''^^^ "^^e doctorate 

.esrees handle in^^d^^o ^"^sf InS^Trtp^^^ iie^^- i;i5;6--^.:r::;- ^ 

■ 

Between 1971 and 1976 -the percentage of faculty holding doctorate- 
n the College of Arts and Sciences increased from 69.2% to 8K6V 
ho College of Business from 29% to 55.3%; and in the College of Fin 

and Applied Arts from 23.4% to 37.2%. Doctorates in tho ioUege o 

Learning and Human Development stabilized at 52%. 

ind ^""f ^5 '^^"'■^^ in l%0-61 to 12 hours. 

<i"d the GtudeuL-reachor ratio, officially funded at 17.7 to 1 In 19,0 
was reduced to 16 to 1 bv ig7R 7Q 4r.r..i i ■ i'.' co i m iv(,o, 

for off r,n,n.- K 1 , ^ Appalachian aLsu began to provide 

lor off-campu. scholarly assignment., whereby a limited number ol UculLv 
members each year could be granted leave with pay to engage in per on 

TnuTrl IT'', -^y. iithin ^he^^p^™ 

usually were required to assume without additional pay all or part of 

9V:Sd"979"Vr-c'"? ''t ^"'^^^'"'^^ 

LZt \ lu "t, off-campus scholarly assisn- 

ments. Another- 12 were given educational k-aves in order to continue 
heir education at a higher level. And the University Research JiZutee 
founded to promote individual research projects, awarded moJe thanT 00 000 
to approximately 150 persons between 1970 and 1979. ?100.000 

Salaries increased steadily, but the rate of increase did not keep 
Sisoat °' ^"^ older faculty members eel;" 

'a !r ict'u?' T''' '''''"^ experience employeHt 

^alary levels that approximated what thuy had worked many years to achieve 

o $n%T/'?p n^r^^"^^ ^" ^<^.^«- ''his figure h d g w 

to >11.244 by 1970-71. and by 1978-79 was at $18,758. Fringe beneffts 

;Te;;:ji:ij!:?:j::! - t.mes ofthr^^r^ 

In 1959 faculty evaluation uas primarily the respun.si bi I i L v of the- 

e:?;y"r970; th ""l'"'' ^-rln IL 

ear y 1970s there was increased emphasis placed upon faculty evaluation 

of acuity through broadened inputs. Through the' i nf I uence o ll c Uy 
a u" i " ,f f'"^"-^^-^^-. -'^^-P^- -re made to incorporate pe ' 
lle lrL-t^^^^^^ ^'^"^^"^ ^"I^"^ --luation process. 

toicJLt;":: i^t^'^dL^^d!^^^""^^ "--'^^ ■----^^>- 
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Contract renewal, promotions, and tenure of faculty during the 1960s 
were based largely upon recommendations of department chairpersons and 
administrators. More recently, the elected Departmental Personnel 
Committees began to cxerctse a strong influence upon the selection ol 
those to be granted new contracts, promotions, and/or tcnurt:, 

t 

Library 

By general consensus, the development of the library at ASU did 
not keep pace with the pattern of growth experienced by most other 
segments of the institution. As the 1971 Visiting Committee observed, 
"The growth of Appalachian State University, both in quantity and 
quality, has not been adequately paralleled by a corresponding growth 
of one of its most important resources, the library.'* 

In 1961 Appalachian's library staff consisted of eight full-time 
employees (seven professionals and one supporting staff member), assisted 
by 75 part-time students. Only the Librarian had faculty .status as a 
department chairperson. The other full-time employc'ci came undor the 
State Personnel Act. Both the self-study and the Visiting Committee 
agreed that the professional staff should have faculty status. They 
also agreed that the library staff should be enlarged, especially if 
the graduate program was to grow. The Visiting Committee suggested a 
full-time supporting staff member for each professional librarian and 
fewer student assistants. 

By 1971, with Appalachian having acquired regional university 
status, the liJ^rary had more than quadrupled its full-time staft to 
18 professionals and 17 supporting staff and experienced an increase in 
student assistants from 75 to 117. All professional librarians were by 
this time accorded faculty status and the rank appropriate to their 
training and qualifications. The 1971 Visiting Committee suggested a 
ratio of two supporting staff members for each professional and fewer 
student assistants. The committee also recommended that future positions 
be filled by librarians who represented a broader spectrum of library 
education, subject specialities, and foreign language capabilities. By 
1977 the library had 19.5 proft'ssional librarians and a full-time support- 
ing staff of 27. 

In 1961 the library budget was $96,000, a figure representing 
approximately 7.57. of the total academic budget, well over the recommtiiided 
"minimum of 5%. The Visiting Committee noted thio with approval, but urged 
that projected expenditures be increased to take account ol expected im- 
provements in graduate programs and overall enrollment increases. The 
visitors also recommended that a systematic formula for departmental 
allocatibns be adopted so that the faculty could have a larg<?r role in 
the development of the collection. 

By 1971 the library budget had increased to $687, lOl or 6.27. oi 
I lie academic budget. This represented a per student expenditure ai 
$93, somewhat less than the recommended figure oi $1()0. The Faculty 
Library Committee in 1969-70 began to assume a role in fund allocation 
and adapted the Clapp-Jordan formula as a guide to allocation of a 
major portion of library funds to the university *s academic departmenis. 



reach optimum levels within^cn years 1^ i% 1 "^^^^^^^^ 
such. funds, allocating approximateJv il o m ' authorized 

to ASU between 1974 and 1979 ! J^' -i'u ^" additional funds 

operating oxpenditur s g eT^o $r ^faso^^"?^,^^'^' ^^^"^^^ 
academic budget. This fepresenJed a HS^ ! ! I ?: ^:^!-.°^ ^^"^ 
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;rr s:;5e:"^^^^- ^^^^ -P----^ a ^brar; exp^^dr.r^ of $^90 

selected iu^"tl^\e^\'^f ^LX^^ '^"^-^ --^^ 

-vcral departmentar' eas. ? e ;Lui:rCo"V''"'"^''^ "^^^ ^" 
collection was well oelectoH ITa ^"'"'"^ Committee reported that thu . 

but -satisfacto:;^oltadt:e'sLt:L\^'^^^^^ -dergraduates ; 

^..0 seIf-!L;^\a^L^^:e^^::d^^:t^ T'^" 
needs of the stated purposes of a re^iL^ ^ ^adequate to meet the 
Committee concurred and'urg ed a en!y' a rol^^i:" ''^^^^"^ . 

would add 15,000 volumes per yea^ Jth cLofT "^^"^^i'^ions which 
general and subject biblio^rJh?!: f attention to standard 

and professions ^r""^. ^^^^diting standards of 

scientific 

in 1935, .nlargod In Iws Id ^' "''■■">'• ^ structure built 

housed the Llbfary'sc e„ e Oo" a 3"'Tho" ultt ^"'"'"^ 
the Music Department. The VisirinTr' I-ibrary was located In 

book space and seating capac v ^LrT'J"'" <>f ".adequate 

strongly reco^ended I n^JSry' buiJiSg!"'' 

aadi„reS!^?/^;a"r: ^e^-'oriL-i^fblJ ^jo^TIpa^;""?L"" 'r'""' 

:"th"r.s:::;?: Sb-rj-.frefi,,'-""-; ""-^ ^•^•^^ 

buildings. "'■■■■"y. J" of "h.ch uere located In other campus 

th. i'iSr;^\t"',^"'«"rf:Sy a„ expanded r„,,. for 

stack tower „ithln „c 1 'a oTb ^l"'. "-""Ct ion ot ., library 
a library addition.providT.g pp' ^ -^in^'ji'"? P"'=""-- '»™' 

sp.icc was begun in 1078. woximatoiy 6j,000 square feet of extra 

Ubrary^r^^ri^st pil't'^ T" "^"•"^ »' ^he 

..ppropriations ai :den' n o L ""^i^S'^h""" '''""'^ 
firilirv u i. enrollment. With the expansion oi the Ifbr^rv 

raciUty, u would become imperative that the staff be increased 
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Student Development Services 

4 

At the time of the 1962 self-study student services, provided by 
a variety of offices, were under the general supervision^of the Dean 
of the College. The Visiting Committee suggested that more centralization 
might result in a less fragmented program. The 1971 self-study reflected 
the growth and bettSr organization of services in this area and provided, 
a clear statement of objectives. By this time, student services were 
coordinated through the office of the Dean of Student Affairs, under 
whom served a Dean of Men and a Dean of Women, a Director of Student 
Activities, a Director of Student Financial Aid, a Director of Placement^ 
a Director of the Student C&nter, a Director of Student Housing, and a 
Director of University Health Services., Two university committees and 
one council, with representation from the faculty, administration, and 
student body, made policy recommendations in a number of areas. 

Further change occurred with the merger into The"* University of 
\ North Carolina system. The chief officer became the Vice Chancellor 
tor Student Affairs, with the main divisions in Student Affairs being 
International Student Advising, Counseling and Psychological Services, 
financial Aid, Complementary Education, Dean of Students, and Medical 
Services. 



In 1962 academic advising for freshmen was accomplished througli a 
year-long freshman ar.t»cmbly and advisory program provided by selected 
faculty members. "At the end of the freshman year, students were directed 
to their major departments for advising. A counseling program for fresh- 
men in the residence halls was administered by seven residence hall 
counselors and two student assistants. More than 20 junior counselors 
were also assigned to work with freshman groups. 

* ' By the 1970s, freshman orientation was being carried out by two-day 

orientation sessions in the summer, under the direction ol the General 
College. During their freshman year, students were assigned academic 
advisors in the General College and were required to meet at least once 
with their advisors. Additional academic advising continued Lo be ava 
in the departments. Beginning in*1969, the Psychological Services Center 
began to provide a full range of counseling services, from vocational 
exploration to suicide prevention. In 1970 additional programs in the area 
of study skills and underachievom^nt problems were initiated. 

In the area of student activities, tho number of student clubs 
increased from 30 in 1962 to approximately 100 in 1971. Student publi- 
cations grew during this time from two to four. Other activit ie.<; , which 
grew proportionately, included the intramurals program, the Artists and 
Lecture Series, the Popula^i: Programs Series, the Coffee Hou5e Series, 
the Dance Series, several film scries, and performances in the arts by 
various student groups. In an effort to coordinate and publicize the 
many cultural events offered at Appalachian, the Division of Complementary 
Education in 1978 began to publish and distribute an attractive Calendar 
of Cultural Programs. 
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in thf ?9n'!flf''?'f''" 'V? °' '^"'""^^^ programming montionod 

m the 1971 self-study was th<^ lacli of a well-equipped auditorium This 

ZLT [llVoJsZ j" '''' completL'^f Farthi" Tditor-:^. 

However, the 1800-soat facility was restricted in size and limited in 
equipment because of buil'ding costs and the need for a thea er b!iljin. 
con inued Other drawbacks mentioned in the 1971 study wr add 

FlrfMn^i;d"\ h'h'^''"'"' ^" auditorium manager for 

progra"!. ' ' -creases that allowed for an expansion of cultural 

pendent'"'L"d r^'^'T' '''' sophisticated, in^o- 

LocL'ji:"'^:^:^ .f.!' ' "^''''^ ^•^"^-•^ Government 

Association acted as the governing agency and representative voice of 

itio^ "h "V''^'" '^''^ ''^^'"^"^^'^ university policies and regu- 

InTTV't ^"P^^^i^i- '^he Director of Student Affair! 

and a faculty advisor. While students nerved on all major universiLv 
committees, they were heavily represented on three pol icy-mak nH >d es 

^nd V"' '''' '^^-g 12 facurty 

and administration members, .at on the Student Life Committve, which 
recommended policy in such areas as psychological and health lervlcl, 
placement, student organizations, social functions and regulations, i, d 
housing. Six students and six persons from the faculty and aSm^nl 'tr Uon 
constituted the Campus-Wide and Public Program. Commiuce nd n ^ 
student-, share*! responsibility with nine faculty and admiuistrat "n 
members op the be ool Council, a disciplinary court of app.al.. l" 
1^)73 the Student Affairs Budget Comnuttee was formed with 50% student 
membership to make recommendations to the Vice Chancellor for Student 
Affairs pertinent to the expenditure of student activity fees. 

By the 1970s authority for non-academic discipline was shared I.y 
the students and Dean of Student Affairs. All legislation involving 
»on -academic discipline originated in the Student Senate. A student 
accused of violating a disciplinary code had the choice- ol action by 
the student judiciary or by the administration. 

Student records, kupt for diagnostic and guidance purposes in a 
variety of offices in 1961, w.ro organised into a more com rehen i v 1 ' 

Vdl-': ' TTu^^ ^^""^ maintained in the 

fuac 't ''"^r^' Registrar, Placement, and Student Atfairs 

Ollicc. The Computer Center prepared a permanent record for each 

^to a."e for on. copy being placed in ol i-campus 

Storage. tor security, * 

In 1962 student aid worth ?.";.«,014 was awarded to 1027 .tudents. By 
1 )71 the amount of aid available to students had expanded, as had the 
sources o aid, with many funds administered by the universily c.„nim> 

lo^rf^i'r ■""^^-'-^'V ->P-t-l that the'.um of'" 

oV:lVrT^^f cjKspen.cd ,,. 4971 students. By 1976-77 the number 

™ H Tovn > '^y^^^'^'<i 7447 in the amount of $5,920,161. By th. 
mid-1970s, the Financial Aid Office had a full-time Director and a 
full-time Assistant Director. 

Residence hall housing also -xpaaded in response ro increased 
enrollments. In 1962, nine dormitories (seven women, t.o men) served 
1667 students; by 1971, !5 dorms (nine women, six men. acc o„.„odated 
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3968 students. Counseling programs in the residence hallb also expanded. 
By the inid-197QjB Residence Life Committees were forned in each residence 
hall so that students could plan and conduct activities and programs. ^ 
Moreover, students were provided with option's in room and residence hall 
selections relative to the livtng/life style they preferred. 

Health services grew during this period, %ut never fast enough to 
meet the needs of the expanding student population. Iri 1962 the health 
service facility in the basement of White Hall was staffed by two 
registered nurses. The Student Health Center moved to a building that • 
was renovated in 1^67, but thi:> facility was still considered inadequate 
for its puiposei By 1971 the Center employed one physician iull-tlmc 
and one half-time. Seven registered nurses, three aides, and a lab- 
oratory-radiological techiiician werfe also employed. By 1977 a second 
full-time physician and part-time lab and x-ray technician had been 
added, along with needed equipment. 

In 1962 ASU, ab a member of the Carol inas Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference, fielded six teams in conference play and three ip inter- 
collegiate competition outside the conference. By 1978 the university*;, 
activities im athletic competition had expanded into many new areas. 
As a member of the Southern Conference ,' the National Collegiate Athlctii 
Association, and the Association of Intercollegiate Athletics for Womon, 
it offered eight varsity sports for women, 12 varsity sports for men, 
and one coeducational var?;ity sport. It also provided numerous oppor- 
tunities for student participation in recreational activities, intra- 
murals, and club sports. 

Physical KeSource>'> 

» *^ 

The 1962 self-study indicated that the adequacy ot the physical plant 
and of maintenance personnel traditionally lags behind student enrollment. 
The serious deficiencies noted in 1962 were in student housing, cafeteria 
space, and the student health facility. Several buildings were listed as 
beyond repair — the Women's Gym, the Education Building, and the old 
Home Economics Building. The Administration Building was characterized 
as. a fire hazard. Two of the dormitories for women (Lovill and V/hite Hall) 
were scheduled for removal as soon as possible. 

The projections of the 1962 self-study concerning the physical plant 
were almost prophetic. The Administration Building, Listed as a fire 
hazard in 1962, burned in December of 1966 and all of the other buildings 
scheduled for destruction and removal were gone by 1^71. 

Huring the ten-year period fr»)m 1961-62 to 1971-72 the tol lowing 
h^w construction was completed: » 
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^ > Administration Building 29 000 

Varsity Gym , lOA^OOO 

Dunoan Hall 82,000 

Rankin Science Building 46,000 

Rankin Science Addition 85*000 

Belk Library gy^QQ^ 

Bookstore . 25,000 

Plcramons Student Center. 52 .i)00 

Cafeteria Addition . 40,^000 

Dougherty Home Economics 7,^000 

Sanford ClassroQBU I 73 qOO 

4 New Dorms I .21o!oOO 

840,000 square feet ' 

The majority of the needs projected in 1971 wero satisfied hv 
construction of (1) the Center for Continuing Education "ar , i g' 
Auditorium, seating 1 800, competed in 1976, (3) tho Herbert W. ^ey Hall 
Art and Sj^^ech completed in 1977, (4) two new dormitories, (5) tL • 
OO-unxt Mountaineer Apartment for married students, and (7 Wa ker Hall 
(College of Business). In addition to those new structures the f e^S 
house and stadium enlargement was completed, several old bu iSings !ero 

f:cuit;tre"^b:g:n!''"^" ''''^'^ -"^-^ ^'PPO" 

Special Activities 

Appalachian began its cxtens^ion program in 1949 in an effort 'to 
meet the pressing needs for the in-service education o£ teachers in 
western North Carolina. When in 1967 the institution became a e^Lal' 
university, this mission was specifically iffinned in the enact"g 

ic °e"duc f'^'T' ""^r"^^'^-^ as possible shall e^Ld 

. Its LsicJ educational activities to all persons of the State who are 
unable o avail themselves of their advantages as resident students by 
ZTJJ by lectures, and by such 'other means and 

TsTsl InTcllliy^ " administrative officers 



The program was initially administered by the chairman of the- 
Department of Extension, Field Service, and Research. By 1971 a 
Director of Extension and Field Services, responsible to the vice 
lln tu °V^^^-i^/"ai". in charge'of the program. The 

1971 self-study pointed to the need for a better organizational 

E^^^n.'""' J^P? T/t thereafter by the reorganization of the 

ZrldlT I '""^ Division of Con^unity ' 

Services, which was pla.ed within the College of Continuing Education. 

The program, supported entirely by student fees in 1962, began to 

TeTrTl T '''' ''''' appropriations by the Ulol In 

general, the courses were staffed by Appalachian faculty, with some, 
off-campus personnel being used subject to approval by departmental 
chairpersons. The salary for instructors teaching extension courses 
mrt:iirby"577^""^"^^ '''' ^" threl,uarter.hourc:"so in 
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The extension program gn»w In size, Irom 5f2 j>iudc»nls In 1*)V), l«» 
2645 ill 1070, and 4642 tn 1976-77. Despite the gr^owth of t^fce proj^r.ini 
in size, It^ courses were overwhelmingly proCcs:iIunal education cour:.e:» 
aimed at public school teachers, a lact which was criticized by the 
Visiting Commfttccs in 1962 and 197U During the 19705 the scope of 
the credit program expanded. 0£ the 19 clusters operating during the 
spring semester of 1979, five were sponsored by the General College, 
two by Fine and Applied Arts, two by Arts and Sciences, one by Business, 
and nine by Learning and Human Development. Nevettheless , a preponderant 
53 of 61 single course offerings in extension were from Learning and 
Human Development. 

The non-credit program also increased and diversified. Of the 25 » 
programs an^ services offered through*, the Division of Community Services 
from July 1, 1977 to June 30, 197-6, nine were given by faculty in 
Learning and Human Development, eight by faculty in Business, seven 
by faculty in Arts and Sciences, and one by a General College faculty' 
member. 

•Responding to the need for^ library and other materials used in 
extension courses, the Division of Community Services set up the Learning 
Resource Unit to provide help in identifying and obtaining materials and 
books. For courses taught at clusters, funding at the rate of $175 per 
three-hour course was authorized for the dean of the academic area to . 
spend on course ma^:erials which would constitute an on-site refererte ^ 
collection. 

Following the creation of the Division of Community Services, steps 
were taken to develop an evaluation procedure for extension work. A 
Manua 1 for Field Based Programs was prepared, stating criteria for 
setting up extension classes, and money for evaluation was provided in 
the budgets for clusters. Community Services began administrative 
evaluation of programs, but academic evaluation did not appear to have | 
been attended to as consistently. 

The Consultants Service, which provided consultants for 14 school 
districts in North and South Carolina, was disc '>ntinued as a formal 
operation by the mid-1970s. However, its ser\ices continued to be 
rendered by faculty on an individual, as needed, basis. And the 
College of Business initiated a service bureau to perform tasks for 
a number of governmental units in the region. ^ 

With the completion of the Center tor Continuing Education iii 1973, 
the'number of conferences and institutes held at the" university Increased. 
Over 400 programs, including busin,es-.s and Industrial meetings, educational 
seminars, workshops, conferences, retreats; for professional associations, 
and specially designed short courses, arc held annually at the -Center. 



As a part of its outreach program, Appalachian also began In the 
1970s a spring festival involving the university,* Watauga County Public , 
Schools, area craftsmen and performers, as well as outside artists and 
artisans. In April 1979 "Appalachian Spring: A Celebration of the Arts'* 
was inaugurated. iThis was intended to iierve as an umbrella not only lor 
the spring festival, but also for major performances in theater, dance, 
music, and symposia on such topics as literature, art, and folklore. 
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Other programs with impact upon the community and region which 
were introduced in the 1970s included the Appalachian Oral History 
Project ^nd the Appalachian Co- orcium. In the latlfer, ASU joined 
with six other colleges and "Sniversities and several agencies in the 
region in a cooperative effort to promote knowledge concerning the 
Appalachian region and its people and to initiate programs'of regional 
cooperation and development." ^- 

• 

In 1978 the Center for Appalachian Studies was established and 
given the responsibility to develop, coordinate, twid facilitate programs 
. and curricula which, deal with the Appalachian regiofT.- 

t • 

Graduate Program 

. ^Graduate study leading to the master's degree began at Appalachian 
!o/o cooperation with the University of North Carolina, and by 

1948 the Master of Arts in Education was being offered on this campus. 
Originally directed by a Graduate Council composed of the Dean of the 
College, the Registrar, and the Chairperson of the Department of 
Education, by the time of the 1962 self-study the program was admin- 
istered by a Director o£ Graduate Studies who. was guided by policies 
formulated by a Graduate Council composed of the chairpersons of the 
various graduate advisory c immitfees . Organizational changes that 
loUowed from the achievement of regional university status in 1967 ■ 
affected the administration of the graduate program. The graduate 
program came under the direction of the Dean of the Graduate School 
who was responsible to the Vice President for -Academic Alfairs. The, 
. Graduate Council, with members elected from the graduate faculty, 
continued to formulate and recommend policies for the graduate program. 

The 1962 self-study indicated that the graduate faculty totaled 
56 members, 26 of whom possessed the doctorate. The Visiting Committee 
expressed soma concern about the high number of graduate courses being 
taught by faculty who had done no work beyond the master's level. In 
the years that followed, the statistics began to reflect improvement in 
this area. In 1970 there „ere 181 graduate faculty members, with approx- 
imately 66/o holding the highest degree in field. By 1978 approximately 
89/o of the 359 graduate faculty members held the terminal degree usual 
in their disciplines. 

■ The graduate program began in 1943 with 10 graduate courses in 
education. By the time of the 1962 .self-study, there were programs in 
11 professional education areas, with majors or minors in six academic 
areas Other academii;: areas continued to be added during the 1960s, 
and in 1966'a sixth-year program leading to Advanced Certification for 
School Administratprs was approved. With the coming ot university 
status in 1967, non-teaching graduate programs and degrees were offered 
for the first time. The number of programs in both tli-.'. academic and 
professional education areas continued to expand during tho 1970i> and 
by 1978 included three graduate degrees with 60 ninjors and fwo specialist 
degrees with 11 majors. 

•]'»/ 
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Enrollment in-the graduate school went from 23 students in the 
regular session "of 1948-49, to 612 in residence in 1970, and 940 by 
1978. Off-campus enrollment in graduate programs grew rapidly during 
the mid-seventies, fron. 261 in 1971 to a high of 1630 in spring of 
1976, declining thereafter to 376 in the fall of 1978 and 557 in the 
spring of 1979. The number of degrees awarded followed a similar 
pattern of growth and fluctuation. Beginning wirh one degree awarded 
in 1948, Appalachian awarded 150 in 1953, 245 in 1963, and 389 in 1971. 
The number of degrees awarded reached a high of 932 in 1977, and then 
declined to 689 (a 26% drop) in 1978. The number of master's degrees 
awarded decreased by 22% in this one-year period; and the Educational 
Specialist degree showed its first decline in five years, with a decrease 
of 58%, from 98 to 41 degrees awarded. 

The inadequacy of the library was noted in both the- ,1962 and die 
1971 self-studies. A special allocation of $317,000 given in 1970 to 
strengthen library holdings helped to alleviate some deficiencies. In 
the following years, library holdings improved considerably. From July 
1971 to June 1978 the library added 146,000 volumes and 100,000 micro- 
forms at an expenditure of $3,534,000. 

At the time of the 1962 self-study stipends for graduate assistants 
and teaching fellows ranged from $900 to $2400. In 1961-62, 54 assistant^ 
ships and fellowships were awarded. During the 1970s, the amount of 
money available increased steadily. The 1978-79 budget for graduate 
*,ssistants was $492,442.50 ($339,985 from state appropriated funds), 
up from $276,350 in 1975-76. In addition, there were 12 graduate 
scholarships at $60g each and four LoviU Fellowships at $1300, for 
a total of $12,400 in scholarship awards. 

Support for research, a need noted by the reports and Visiting 
Committees in 1962 and 1971, also improved. Since the GraduaL.> School 
Ottice took over management of on-cainpus research grants, the annua- 
budget has risen from $10,000 in 1975 to more than $25,000 in 1978. 
Further opportunities for graduate study and faculty research were 
provided by the establishment of the New York Loft and the Appalachian 
House in Washington, both of which offer a convenient and inexpensive 
base for scholarly and cultural investigation. 

To summarize, there was by the late 1970s some rhifting away from 
graduate degrees in education, though certain areas (Reading and Elementary 
Education) still grew significantly, and a considerable increase in demand 
for business programs. Overall enrollment in the graduate programs 
diminished slightly. The Doctor of Arts, a projected program that th.^ 
1971 self-study regarded as likely to be approved in the future, wao low 
on the list of priorities by the end of the decade. 

Research 

The 196'' self-study noted that a limited amount of resoarch of two 
types was conducted at Appalachian - internal, institutional research 
and individual academic research. The report mad^ five major recommendation 

■il 
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(I) chac Che Faculty Research Commiccee be reconstituted; (2) that the 
Research Committee keep files concerning financing of research ts) that 

She^ r;/^ committee act as a clearing house ?or projects 

whether they are completed, in progress, or anticipated; and (sTthat 
research be engaged in on both an individual and a'coop rativo ba ^ in 
subject matter areas as well as professional areas. The Visitina 
•Committee concurred in these recommendations, while ob erv ng thft "und.r 

~' --^^^ ^^-Id'be encoura":d^:ft.:erthar^ 

The 1971 3elf-study stated that individual research that Ma<= 

TllZX TofJr'^' "^^'^"^ ^"^ -"- nee 

or scholarly competence was encouraged. But "no effort is made to 

establish a reputation for Appalachian as a center for pire Je^earch.- 

As recommended in the 1962 self-study, a University Research 
suZ ^^^^^^-h^^- — of the respon ib 

At tne suggestion of the University Research Committee, the Office nf 
nstitutional Rci.arch and Development developed a pro e con ! 
tiatng grant proposals. Advice on outside funding proposals was 
available rom the Grants Fiscal Officer in the Bufiness O? ce the 
Director of Public Affairs, and the Office of Institutiona Res^a cl 

th" ?r:i;sion" of"bt'^ ^^^-^-^ o:ganL:d uh 
instrs:^;!:: for 

The University Research Committee did encourase research anH 

to $^00 each. In 1070 eight such grants were awarded. Since no 

"^^^^ established, the 1071 self-snuiy 
c o.id .tuci^ncs on the amount of research being done. Biscd 
on Its interviews the Visiting Committee felt that much research w"s 
f-ing done that was not reflected in the self-study. The o o^inT 
grap s, derived from an analysis of "Faculty Publ icat io s" a ,X-- 
n bU a^ • "ns ^'-^ — ch, as measured by numbe "f 

P b ca ^"^nr'-'''"''" '"'"^ -^"^ ''''' -hilc the number of 

publications per ul -time teaching faculty member rose from a lov of 
0.05 to a value of .36 during the same period. 

.nH,- t"^^^ ^'Clt-study noted char research at ASU was done lar«elv bv 

."dividual ..culty members and .as financed by small .rants fr m , ew 
outside agencies, by smaU University Research Committe gra^ n by 

was the fact the URC grants averaged $500 each and outside fundin- of 
research activities from 1964 to 1969 amounted to no more^h n 0 o, 
he institution's annual operaUn, budget. The self-studf so f*;und 

w dean" d'a'nrM'^l'"',"^^' '''''' '^^'^"^^ ^ ^'^ - 

f re' '„ '^^^^^^^^ ^'-^ administrative support 
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Graphs of (a) number of full-clwe teaching faculty; (b; number of 
research publications; and (c) number of research publications per 
fiull-tiine teaching faculty membjer. Dashed lines used where data 
, a,re incomplete. ' c 
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The 1971 Visiting Coranittee echoed tho faculty perceotion in ^^= 

f":" crelT"'"^""/'*^ ^^^^^^ adn.in'i^:ra"C h i" 

feleaich thr 'h'""? T encouragement an'd motivation of 

w!nt on\o Tf? ? ""^ '"^'"''^ statements. The team 

zi:: °h?foj;o:;:rf^:a::^^""°"^ -^^^^ - -^^-^ 

1. Research effort is now being used as a factor in faculty 
of individuals on the Departmental Personnel Committees. 

2. Guidelines for departmental annual reports distinguish 
between creative activity and research, but no furthered - 
tmctions are made among various kinds of research. 

^ 3- No funds were specifically designated for research- 

tral^eriL'.^':^ ' 'u' """"'^ '° departmental 

4. No official provision „as made for released time for 

t'"La::r?L'"h''\"^^ °' ""-'^^^^"^ ^'^'^^^^^^^ assignments. 
c^airpt::n1 a^dSa^L'"" occasionally by department 

wis rJ^H^^S"^^' improvement in the adequacy of the library 

b:\hT;jctn:r:iriii:t^:^L:!^°""°" °^ --^^ 
hive ^L^"prLtd:j\^h^o^^gh^thrLL?:^^^^^^^^^ 

7. In some departments priority has been given to the hiring 
of research-oriented faculty, but the importance pLced upon fhc 

individual Departmental Personnel Commictees'. 

8. The university did not acquire a budget category for 
research, but some funds have been provided by the Office of 
Academic Affairs to the Graduate School and Universiy Research 
cor^:a"i:n°.^"^^°" -larj 
9. 



9. With the support and encouragement of the Office of Grants 
, Planning, there „as an increase in tho value of submitted oroDosils 
" y'a'nT 9 r for rosoarch from outside sources. Between 
iin to 2 'h " 'I '''''''''' "^i"^" from 

?r$l 896 371" ThI r 1 ^5^P"P°^^1^ increased from $860,«5 

A . ^""'^'''^ ^"^^^ two to five during 

this period, and the value of the research proposals funded 
increased from $72,000 to $304,211. ^ f is runaea 
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10. Policy statements with regar^ii^t^^roval of contracts, 
control over disbursements, completion, workloads, and 
evaluations of completed projects were not yet well defined, 
except with regard to some aspects of small grants distributed 
by the University Research Committee. 

11. Although research efforts and creative activity were 
listed In annual reports to the Chancellor by the departments, 
each college did not publish a summary of research efforts. 

Thus, the university met some of the suggestions of the 1971 
Visiting Coranlttee and failed to meet others. Some of the suggestions 
were questioned on campus and/or were difficult to meet because of 
various local ahd state administrative policies. With respect to 
research in genferal, however, it would appear that during the last two 
decades support for research increased a little and at certain periods 
rapid increase in research activity occurred. 
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STAGE TWO 



ANALYZING THE PRESENT 



After having reviewed and summarized the changes experienced bv 
Appalach an State University during the past two decadesfthe'l ' 
self-study teams were prepared to move on to Stage Two, "Analyzine 
the Present.'. With the current SACS standards as thei; gu" uLf, 
the Stage One teams, augmented by new members from each institu^onal 

ZtVorrV '° ^''^^^■"^ '^'^ ^° ^^^-^^^ the 

. state of the institution. The teams were not required to make 

recommendations at this stage because such reconnendations would be 
the outcome of a later stage. 

of uhI?^'A??;°r" i""nded not only to provide some understanding 

S ale F?ve/Slx °' ^^^f-study. For example, when in 

Stage Five/Six the clUiittees were asked to anticipate the impact of 
projected societal tr\nds and value shifts upon the var ous sec ors of 
the university, they were provided copies of the Stage Two reports to 

Lik : s^'^^hrsJat'?!'"''"' ''"""^ Circumstance's of eacTsect-. 
Likewise, the Stage Two reports supplied essential data for the 

sit in' fta°."rs'''' 'Tf'' °f the univer- 

sity in Stage Seven and for the committees which considered the impact 
of the proposed objectives upon various sectors in Stage Eleven. 

BecaGse Stage Two was scheduled to be completed by July 1979 thP 
th% s [f'°^'H'"'' representative of tSe period ^8- 9 's ncc 

the self-study process was to continue for an additional two years 

Sy the tL"?.''' = BomrLTd ied 

JLl^ln^ r IT" ""'^ =^^8es or reviewed by the SACS 

tha he Sl^ctor" n T^T' '""^ ^'^^ difficulty, it was decided 
that the Director, with the advice ot the Steering Comnittee. would 
update the Stage Two reports periodically as newef data ^e ar^e a" U- 
able or conditions in a given sector changed significantly. 

Thus the reports that follow constitute a descripti^of the 
present state of the university when examined within the framework 

Co" le\" s "^K ':''T'' °f ^^^-^ Commissiron 

Colleges of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. The 
II standards/institutional sectors are: 

J- ^""^P"" 6. Library 

3* r"?V"' 7. Student Development Service 

I' Ti I \ Tl - P^y^i"! Resources 

r Resources 9. Special Activities 

^' ^^^"^"^y 10. Graduate Program 

11. Research 

Although these reports are Intended to be relatively succinct 

rn?orltJ "fV- '° '"^"""^"^^ "^^^^ P^--^^^ Lre deta I'od 

^ ; K T 'ir'^ ^^"^ documents can be found in 

5?:i::;g"c:::^itt::^"^ - ^^^^^^^^ ^-p-^^- 

4u 
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Institutional Sector: PURPOSE 



Shortly after its 1971 self-study for the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools, Appalachian State University was made a constituent 
member of The University of North Carolin«f « single, multi-campus 
university composed of 16 institutions. This reorganization became 
effective on July 1, 1972. 

In the long-range planning document adopted"by"^e Board of Governors 
in 1976> as well as in all subsequent editions, ASU Is described as a 
comprehensive university, offering programs at the baccalaureate, master's 
and intermediate levels. The 1976 document further stated that "no 
constituent^JLnstitution of The University of North Carolina has a geo- 
graphical ly-TTitrited educational role. Each institution admits students 
from all regions of the State and from other states." However, 
"Appalachian State University, by reason of its location in a region 
of the State otherwise lacking in public senior institutions of higher 
education, has recognized special responsibilities to serve the people 
of that region." 

The most recent document, Long-Raage Planning , 1980-1985 , indicates 
that no major change in institutional mission is contemplated during the 
present five-year planning period. The document notes that ASU "has 
grown and diversified its curriculum significantly in recent years, and 
it ha«/ broadened its public service programs in the western regions of 
/the State. Emphasis is being placed now on strengthening established 
programs, and on continuing improvements in the public service and 
research programs of the institution.". ^ 

Procedures have been put into effect by the Board of Governors 
to provide for the periodic review of existing programs and to provide 
for rigorous scrutiny of any new programs proposed in order that all 
programs, old and new, conform to the official classification of the 
institution. These procedures are described in the Educational 
Program report . 

The following official statement of purpose of Appalachian State 
University as printed in its Bulletin , 1980-81 has been operative since 
1972 and reflects the reassignment authorized for the university by 
the Board of Governors: 

Within the framework of higher education established by 
the State of North Carolina, Appalachian State University 
is dedicated to the total development of its constituency 
through instruction, research and service. In pursuit of 
this purpose, Appalachian pledges itself: 
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To nurture an intellectual climate in which truth 

is *s ought and respected, 
To provide a liberal education for all its students, 
To offer, within the scope of its programs, preprof essional 

and professional education to those students who desire it. 
To maintain a faculty dedicated to teaching and scholarship. 
To advance the frontiers of knowledge through research, 
To be cognizant of new knowledge and prepared to meet the 

challenge of new ideas. 
To expand cultural horizons and develop appreciation of 

ethical and aesthetic values^. 
To make its resources available to the people within its 

sphere of influence. 
To serve as a force for social improvement, 
To coop^jrate with all institutions and agencies which are 

dedicated to the betterment of mankind. 

All current university publications reflect this statement and all 
institutional programs are designed to achieve the stated purpose of the 
university. The extent to which the statement of purpose, is pursued 
by the various sectors of the university will be reflectell in many of 
the Stage Two reports that follow. 

Statements of purpose for the^ General College, the degree-granting 
colleges, the College of Continuing Education, and the Graduate School 
are published in ASU's annual gieneral catalog. 

In 1977 the Office of Long-Range Planning initiated the development 
of A Plan for Planning to facilitate the long-range planning process 
at ASU. As a part of the Plan for Planning , mission statements were 
prepared for th<> university as well as for each unit in order to rnake 
clear why each unit exists and what it is attempting to do. . The mission 
statements are operational in nature and hence distinct from the more 
philosophical statement of purpose. The University Mission Statement, 
developed by the University Committee for Institutional Studies and 
Planning and approved by the Administrative Cabinet, follows. 

The Core Mission 

Appalachian State University is a comprehensive university, offering 
programs at the baccalaureate, master's and intermediate level, 
with special responsibilities to serve the people of the region in 
which it is located. 
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^ Long - Range Planning 1978-1983 , (University of North Carolina 

Board of Governors, Chapel Hill, NC: 1978), p. 313. 

2 

Long-Range Planning 1976-1981 , (University of North Carolina 

Board of Governors, Chapel Hill, NC; 1976), p. 394. 



The Specific Mission 

Within the framework provided by the Board of Governors of The 
University of North Carolina, Appalachian State University is , 
dedicated to the total development of its constituency through 
{Programs of instruction, research, and service. In pursuit 
of this purpose, the university will: 

a. Provide educational programs which include: 

A bif^ad range of u^ridergraduate offerings, 
both on-cainpus and field-based. 

Graduate and professional offerings in areas 
where there is a demonstrable need, both 
on-campus and field-based. 

Continuing education activities for persons 
both enrolled in degree programs and not 
enrolled in degree programs. 

b. Conduct research and promote scholarship as a basis 

for instruction, particularly at graduate and professional 
levels, and as an essential and unique means of advancing 
knowledge and understanding. Emphasis is placed upon 
the priority of applied research directed toward the 
solution of problems significant to the constituency 
served by the university. 

c. Offer service to the region, state, and society in the 
form of : 

« 

(1) The knowledge and direct service of its faculty, 
staff, and students in the identification of 
problems and assistance in their solution. In 
doing so, the university has the obligation both 
to reflect and to anticipate changing social needs 
and objectives. 

(2) Information and consultation to local-, state, 
and national government; business and Industry; 
labor and the professions; and a variety of 
public and private organizations. 

(3) Cultural and recreational activities and 
facilities shared with the citizens of the 
state and region in a manner consistent with 
its academic programs. 

The Essential Mission 

The primary purpose of a university is to discover and disseminate 
knowledge through research and instruction. An important corollary 
that follows from this purpose is that there must be a free expression 



(1) 
(2) 



(3) 
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of ideas and a tolerance for differences of opinion and values. 
Knowledge provides the means for the preservation of the in- 
tellectual and cultural heritage of humankind and the development 
of scholarly, professional, and human goals. In turn, society 
can expect to gain from the university both increased knowledge 
and informed, sensitive, vigorous persons who are prepared to 
work toward the improvement of society and their individual 
professions . 

Mission statements for the various units of the university are 
contained in each unit.'s annual report. 



s 
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Institutional Sector: ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



1. Descriptive Titles and Terms 

Appalachian State Ui)iversity has experienced a number of changes 
in its descriptive .title over the years as the purpose of the institution 
has evolved. At its foundation in 1899 it was called Watauga Academy, 
a name that was changed to Appalachian Training Schoot for Teachers in 
1903 when state support was acquired. In 1925 the name was changed to 
Appalachian State Normal School. When the General Assembly authorized 
the institution to begin conferring college degrees in 1929, it also 
provided a new title, Appalachian State Teachers College. The institution 
continued to be known by that name until 1967, when the General Assembly 
designated the institution a regional university and changed its name ^ 
to Appalachian State University. When ASU became a part of the consolidated 
University of North Carolina system in 1972, its status as a comprehensive 
university was confirmed, along with its special responsibilities to the 
people of its region. The title of the institution, being consistent with 
and appropriate to its purpose (as described in the Purpose report), was 
retained* • , 

2. Governing Boards 

Appalachian 3tate University, as a constituent member of The University 
of North Carolina system, is governed by, and receives direction from, the 
following boards: 

a. The Board of Governors o£ The University of North Carolina, whose 
membership, officers, meetings and bylaws, powers and duties are 
described in Sections ' 200-203 of The Code of The University ot 
North Carolina. The powers and duties of the Board of Governors, 
as summarized in the ASU Faculty HandboWc (Chapter IV), are as 
follows: 

The Board of Governors plans and develops the coordinated 
system of higher education in NCx'th Carolina and in doing 
so maintains close liaison with ot;her state, as well as 
private, educational agenci/es. The board i^ responsible 
for the general determination, control, supervision, man- 
agement, and governance of all affairs of its constituent 
institutions and for these institutions determines their- 
functions, educational activities, and academic programs. 

A unified recommended budget for all public senior higher 
education is prepared by the Board of Governors to be 
presented to the Governor and the General Assembly. The 
board sets tuition, required fees, and^ enrol Iment levels 
of the constituent institutions* 
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The Board of Governors elects each of the chancellors 
of the constituent institutions and determines com- 
pensation for each chancellor. It also appoints and 
determines the compensation of all vice chancellors, 
senior academic and administrative officers, and 
persons having permanent tenure, 

7^ The board may delegate any R^rt of its authority over 
^ the affairs of any institution to the chancellor or 

board of trustees'of that Institution. Any delegation' 
of authority may be rescinded by t;he Board of Governors 
at any time in whole or in part. The board possesses*^ 
all powers not specifically given to inst£ tutlona I 
boards of trustees. 

b. The Board of Trustees, whose membership, officers, meetings, and 
powers and duties are described in Sections 400-403 of The Code. 
The Faculty Handbook, adapting The Code statement to Apj^achian 
State University, summarizes the powers and duties of th»^ Board 
of Trustees in this way: / 

y 

The Board of Trustees of Appalachian State University 
promotes the sound development of the institution within . 
the functions prescribed for it, helping it to serve the 
^ state in a way that will complement the activities of 

other institutions and aiding it to perform at a 
high level of excellence in every area of endeavor. The 
board serves as advisor to the Board of Governors on 
matters pertaining to ABJ)alachian State Unij^ersity and 
al^ serves as advisor to the Chancellor concerning the 
management and development of Appalachian State University. ' 
The powers and duties of the Board of Trustee^ are primarily 
defined and delegated by the Board of Governors. 

with respect to the authority of the Board of Trustees, the UNC Long- 
Range Planning . 1978-83 document states that: 

The statutes leave the functional significance of the Board of 
Trustees to be determined by che Board of Governors. The Code ' . 

adds Virtually nothing to the statutory statement. As"^e~7r \ 
its first acts, however, the Board of Governors adopted a ^ 
resolution delegating extensive authority to each Board of 
Trustees with respect to institutional personnel, student; 
admissions standards, the awarding of academic and honorary 
degrees, property control (except for acquisitions and 
dispositions of real property valued at more than $50,000), 
campus security, intercollegiate athletics, traffic and parking, 
the management of endowments and trust funds, student affairs 
and services, student aid, the management of auxiliary enter- 
prises and utilities, and several other matters. 

The Board of Trustees consists of eight members elected by the Board of 
Go^vernors, four appointed by the Governor of the State, and the President of the 
Student Body, who serves ex officio. The Chairperson of the Faculty Senate and 
the President of the Alumni Association serve as non-voting members of the board. 

ERIC 5^ . 
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All elected members serve staggered terms of four years and no one may 
serve more than two consecutive terms. State officers and employees may 
not serve as trustees. The Board of Trustees annually elects its own officers 
from its membership and must meet at least .four times a year. 

The standing committees of the ASU Board of Trustees, and their 
respective duties, are listed in the Bylaws of the Board of Trustees as; 

Nominating Committee (3 members) - At the Fall meeting the Nominating 
Committee shall present to* the board nominees for the office of 
Chairman, Vice Chairman, and Secretary, for the consideration 
ot the full Board of Trustees. 

Executive Committee (5 members) - The responsibilities of this committee 
shall be as follows: Serve to represent the full board for items 
requiring action between regular meetings of the full^Board of 
Trustees. Serve as the Finance Committee of the Board of Trustees. 
This will involve assisting the Chancellor in representing the 
university's financial needs and priorities with members of the 
General Administration, Board of Governors, and legislative 
bodies. 

Academic Affairs Committee (A to 6 members) - The responsibilities of . 
this committee'shall be as follows: Upon recommendation of the 
Chancellor, or upon decision of the committee, review and make 
recommendations to the board in all areas pertaining to the 
academic programs of the institution including (a) the review 
of requests for the initiation of new degree programs and 
recommendations for the termination of existing programs; and 
(b) the provision of supportive services facilities and other 
resources for the instructional, research, and public service 
programs of the institution. Upon recommendation of the 
Chancellor, or upon decision of the committee, review and make 
recommendations to the board on all institutional policies and 
regulations governing faculty tenure and promotion. Review all 
appeals from faculty members of the institution which involve 
questions of promotion and tenure consistent with the provisions 
of the personnel policies and procedures published in me 
Faculty Handbook * 

Student Affairs Committee (4 to 6 ' :mbers) - The responsibilities ol 
this committee shall be as tollowi^: Upon recommendation of the 
Chancellor, or upon decision of the committee, review and rQHd 
to the objectives of thp Student Affairs area as listed from time 
* to time in Appalachian's Plan for Planning . Upon recommendation 
of the Chancellor, or upon decision of the committee, review and 
make recommendations to the Board of Trustees on the formulation 
of university policies affecting the Student Affairs area. Servo 
as an advocate to the Board of Trustees and the Board of Governors 
for the ne^ds of the several programs in Student Affairs at 
Appalachi^ as expressed by the appropriate agencies on the campus 
through the Chancellor and Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs. 
Hear the concerns of the Appalachian student body as expressed ^y 
their official representatives. Work jointly with the other 
appropriate commlttpes of the Board of Trustees to review matters 
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in the Student Affairs area which aftect other areas of 
the university. Hear appeals from aggrieved students when 
such app^.^^s are referred to the committee by the Chairman 
of the Boaro of Trustees and make recommendations to the 
full board as to the resolution of such appeals. 

Business Affairs Comroittge (4 to 6 members) ~ The responsibilities 
of this committee shall be as follows: Upon lecoranendation 
of the Chancellor, or upon decision of the coranittee, assess 
and make recommendations to the Board of Trustees for long- 
range physical need.^ and improvements. Upon recommendation 
of the Chancellor, or upon decision of the compittee,^ review 
and make recommendations to the Board of Trustees on land 
needs and priorities for the acquisition of real property. 
Work with the Chancellor and the Vice Chancellor for Business 
Affairs to assist in establishing the biennial capital 
iraproveraenL program for the institution. Assistance will 
be provided to the Chancelior and the Vice Chancellor for • 
Business Affairs in the selection of architects and/or 
engineers for capital projects. Upon recommendatiiwi of the 
Chancellor, or upon decision of the committee, review and 
make recommendations to 'the Board of Trustees on thii 
operation and financing of auxiliary activities. Upon 
recommendation of the Chancellor, or upon decision of the 
committee* and in cooperation with the Executive Committer, 
review and make recommendations to the Board of Trustees 
on the biennial budget. 

Development Committee (4 to 6 members) - In addition to special 

duties assigned to the committee by the Chairman of the Board, 
the regular responsibilities of the committee shall be as 
follows: Upon recommendation of the Chancellor, or upon 
decision of the committee, review and make recommendations 
to the board in all areas pertaining to development, public 
afiairs and athletic efforts of the university. Upon 
recommendation of the Chancellor, or upon decision" of the 
committee, keep the board advised concerning athletic 
policies ^nd plans. Upon recommendation of the Ghancellof, 
or upon decision of the committee, keep the board informed 
concerning programs, campaigns, operations, and Investments 
of the ApfJ^lachian State University Foundation. Be concerned 
with the public image of the univetsity. Upon recommendation 
of the Chancellor, or upon decision of "the committee, review 
and make recommendations to the board on the formulation of 
university policies affecting the Public Affairs area. 
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3 . Advisory Committees ' 

There are no advisory committees as defined by Standard Two of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 

4. Bylaws, Policies^ and Faculty Manuals 

The ASU Faculty Handbook is distributed to all faculty members and 
provides ready access to information con ^rning the orderly operation of 
the university. It contains a statement ^f the duties and responsibilities 
of nhe chief administrative officers; a description of the patterns of 
institutional organization; procedures for faculty and academic governance; 
policies governing academic freedom and tenure, employment security, due 
process, and other personnel matters; and a list of members of the faculty, 
administrative staff, and Faculty Senate, as well as committee and council 
members. Thus the Faculty Handbook provides all of the information re- 
quired by Standard Two. 

5. Size of the Institution 



Figure 2-1 provides a 10-year enrollment history for ASU during the 
decade of the 1970s. Figure 2-2 reflects the rate of growth in total 
resident headcount enrollment and total resident FTE enrollment during 
the 1970s. 



Figure 2-1 
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TOTAL RESIDENT HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT, FALL 1970-1980 
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^' Appalachian State U niversity as a Constituent Institution of Th e 
University of North Carolina System (See Figure 2-3) 

In 1971 a reorganization act established virtually Indentlcal 
statutory structures for each of the 16 constituent Institutions of 
The University of North Carolina and, with very few exceptions, 
endowed them with virtually Identical statutory functions. This was 
possible because the statutes leave the internal design of the Insti- 
tutions and the definition of their program responsibilities almost 
entirely to the Board of Governors, whose powers and .duties are 
summarized in section two of this report. Each constituent insti- 
tution has a Board of Trustees whose general powers and duties are 
also stated in section two. 

The Chancellor of each constituent institution Is elected by 
the Board of Governors on nomination of the President, who must choose 
from among two or more candidates recommended to him by the Board of 
Trustees. The Chancellor serves at the pl^sure of the Board of 
tJovernors, as does the President. 

The design of the administrative structure of each institution 
is left to the Chancellor, acting with the approval of the President 
and Board of Governors In matters involving the creation or abolition 
of major organizational units. The administrative structure and staff 
organization differ from one campus to another, depending somewhat on 
the size of the institution and the complexity of its programs. 
Generally, each institution has a vice chancellor or provost who is 
its chief academic officer, a vice chancellor for business affairs, 
a principal student affairs officer (o'ften designated as a vice 
chancellor), a dean of the graduate school (where there is such a 
school), deans of colleges and professional schools in the larger 
institutions, and (in varying patterns) development officers, public 
information officers, assistants to the chancellor, directors of 
institutional research, and other supporting personnel. 

"[a]11 vlce-chancVllors, senior academic and administrative officers 
and persons having perma^ta^^tenure" are appointed and have their com- 
pensation fixed by the Board lof Governors on reconmendatlon of the 
President and of the appropriate Chancellor. By action of the Board 
of Governors, "senior administrative officer" has been defined to 
include, in addition to vice chancellors and provosts, deans and 
directors of major educational and public service activities at the 
rank of dean or its equivalent. The appointment of other administrative 
personnel is within the delegated authority of the Board of Trustees 
. and Chancellors. Subject to policies set by the Board of Governors, 
t eir compensation is set by the Board of Trustees (or, upon further 
delegation, by the Chancellor) in the case of persons exempt from the 
State Personnel Act and by the State Personnel Board in the case of 
persons covered by that Act. 

The planning responsibility of the Board of Governors has a 
comprehensive purpose and, for each of the tonstltuent institutions 
of The University of North Carolina, a specific purpose. The 
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comprehensive purpose is found in the statutory responsibility to "plan 
and develop a coordinated system of hi'gher education in North Carolina/' 
The specific purpose is found in the further statutory responsibility 
to "determine the fynccions, educational activities and academic programs" 
of each constituent institution* \ 

7* Administrative Organization 

The administrative organization of Appalachian State University is 
clearly outlined in Figure 2-4» Organizational charts for specific unita 
within the university aie located in the aoproprlatc sections of the 
Stage Twb reports. Descriptions of the responsibilities of the chief 
admipistrative officers can he founa in Chapter IV (Organization for 
Administration) of the Faculty Handbook s The dutie'5 of the Chancellor 
are described as follows: 

The Chancellor is the administrative and executive head of 
Appalarhian State University and exercises complete executive 
>iuthoril'y therein, subject to the direction of. the President , 
The Chancellor is responsible for carrying out policies of the 
Board of Governors a^^d the Board of Trustees* As of Jane 30 
of each year the. Chancellor prepares for the Board of Governors 
and for the Boaird of Trustees a detailed report on the operation 
of the institution for the preceding yecir* It is also the 
Charicoilor *s specific dnty and responsibilluy to: 

Attend all meetings of the Board of Trustees and be 
rc-3porisible for keeping the Board of Trustees fully 
informed on the operation of Appalachian State University 
£»nd \ts needs, 

2. Keep the Presid'^ntij and through tie President, the Board 
of Govevnori , fully informed «;oncerning the operations 
and needii of the institution^ 

3^ Make reconimendations for the appointment of p'^rsonnel witldn 
Appalachian State Uniw^erslty and for the development of 
educational programs, subject to policies prescribed by 
the Board of Governors and by the Board of Trustees, 
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4, Provide leadership in supporting equality of opportunity 
and in supporting the protections available to members of 
the university community under all applicable federal laws. 

Closer attention to the responsibilities of the other chief admin- 
istrative officers will be given in the following Stage Two reports: 

Vice Chancellor ^fcr Academic Affairs - Educptional Program report 
Vice Chancellor for Busine:>5 Affairs - Financial Resources report 
Vice ChanceUor for Devt lopm^nt and Public Affairs - Organi;;at ior. 

and Administration report, sacticn eight 
Vice Chancellor for Student Affair^. - Student Development Services- 

report 
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^ 8. Institutional Advancement: Development and Public Affairs 

The Development and Public Affairs area, under the direction of 
the Vice Chancellor for Development and Public Affairs, serves as the 
primary source of information on university activities through inter- 
preting for public information the adcomplishraents of the university 
in various phases of its operation and, services ; maintaining both 
on-campus and off-campus contacts; and seeking to secure support for 
the stated goals and purposes of the university, lae responsibilities - 
of the Vice v^hancellor for Development and Public Affairs, as listed 
in the Faculty Handbook , are to: 

1. Create a favorable climate within which the university can 
operate more easily. 

2. Create a climate that will encourage the university's 
publics to support it financially. 

3. Administer and operate the Appalachian State University 
Foundation, Inc. 

4. Coordinate and supervise all private fund-r.iising activities 
of the university. 

5. Promote in every worthy and ^opor way the good image of 
the university. 

6. Administer and supervise all public information, promotion 
and public affairs activities of the university. 

7. Assist students and alumni in obtaining suitable positions 
of employment and to promote cordial relationships with 
prospective employers . 

8. Counsel with students and alumni regarding placement and 
career opportunities. 

9. >,oordinate, administer and promote all alumni functions and 
activities . 

^10. Supervise the development of materials published for off-campus 
distribution. 

11. Research and request for the university's financial support 
federal funds and private foundation resources. 

The basic objectives, functions, and responsibilities of the areas 
reporting to Development and Public Affairs (Figure 2-5) are as follows: 

Alumni Affairs 

The goals and responsibilities of the Alumni Affairs Office 
include promoting good will among all alumni, faculty,* staff, 
students, parents, friends and supporters of ASU; . communicating 
with alumni as often as possible by both written and spoken word; 
and promoting all activities and programs that ASU offers. One 
of the basic. responsibilities of the office is to maintain current 
information on over 27,000 alumni. It also assists in the bi-monthly 
publication of the Appalachian Focus , a news tabloid of 12 to 16 
pages, mailed free to each alumnus. 

• • « 
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Appalachian State University Foundation. Inc . -f 

The Appalachian State University FoundAtlon was Incorporated in 
November 1970 to aid, strengthen, and further the work and 
services of Appalachian State Univfixsity and to develop and 
utilize the ties of alumni and-fTiends throughout the state and 
nation. It is the umbrella for receiving all private gifts and 
grants to Appalachian State University, thus providing scholarship 
aid and many other sources of support to university programs which 
otherwise would not be possible through state and. federal support. 
A financial statement for the ASU Foundation can be found in the 
Financial Resources report. 

News Bureau 

The News Bureau was formed in 1965 to obtain the best possible 
media coverage for the university. Its services include regular 
special features, hometown news releases, a radio show, weekly 
columns, and other special services to the local community and' 
region. ' | 

Office o f Grants Planning (see Research report) 
Placement and Career Development 

The administrative scheme which attaches the Placement Office to 
Development is atypical, but provides a means of coordinating 
placement and the career development of alumni. Not only does 
the office assist alumni in their career development, it calls 
upon alumni members to assist Appalachian students in internship 
programs and their job searches. Alumni are brought to the campus 
to meet with students and discuss job opportunities and job search 
skills in their area. The activities of this office will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail in the Student Development Services report. 

Public Affairs 

The Public Affairs Office seeks to inform the public of activities 
and accomplishments at^ASU. It also acts as th« official host 
of the university and, within the guidelines of The University 
of North Carolina system, works with members of the, North Carolina 
General Assembly. 

Sports Information 

The Sports Information Office annually designs and writes the copy 
for numerous athletic publications to provide facts and statistic? 
for representatives of the media and to assist in the recruitment 
ot student athletes. 

Publ ications 

All official university publications, such as academic catalogs, 
pamphlets, and brochures, general promotional and information pieces, 
summer school materials, and university journals, arc the respon- 
sibility of Development and Public Affairs. 

^ r 
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9- Institutional Research and Plannin g 

Institutional Research and Planning is carried out by three units: 

The Office of Computer and Management Services (computer center) 
provides both administrative and academic computing support for' 
the university and the region and reports to the Vice Chancellor 
for Academic Affairs. The Office of Statistical and Computer 
User Services, as part of the computer center, is especially 
responsible for data collection and preparation of all institu- 
tional reportintf^requirements including inter-institutional, 
intra-institutiinal, and external agencies, in order to maintain 
consistency and Accuracy in fulfilling these requirements. 

Long-range planning at ASU is facilitated Ijy the Office of 
University Long-Range Planning, which reports to the Vice 
Chancellor for Academic Affairs. It is the responsibility 
of the University Coordinator of Long-Range Planning to: 

a. develop and implement planning tools and procedures; 

b. serve as Executive Secretary of the University 
Committee for Institutional Studies and Planning; 

c. serve as a resource person for any university agency 
engaged in planning activities; 

d. provide support and guidance for major seLf-study 
efforts for external agencies;. 

e. submit long-range planning information to the General 
Administration. of The University of North Carolina; 

f. maintain a small library of files and njaterials 
related to the planning process. 

The University Committee for Institutional Studies and Planning, 
made up of representatives from each element of the university 
community, acts as the initi.^l screening point for planning ideas, 
and provides the basic discussion forum for the receipt, generation, 
and dissemination of basic planning considerations. 
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Institutional Sector: EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

The educational program is one of the principal means whereby 
Appalachian State University seeks to fulfill its official purpose and 
carry out the specific responsibilities assigned to it by the UNC 
Board of Governors. The measures established to ensure that the ed- 
ucational program is clearly related to the purpose and mission of the 
institutipn will be discussed in the curriculum section of this report. 

The chief administrative officer In the areas of educational 
program and faculty is the Vice Chanrellor for Academic Affairs. 
The duties of this officer, stated in full in the Faculty Handbook , 
may be summarized as the following: 

1. Provide leadership in initiating and encouraging continuing 
.studies and research among the faculty, designed to improve 

the curriculum and quality of instruction. 

2. Assist the deans of the colleges in determining the needs 
for instructional personnel and arranging to locate such 
personnel. • ' 

3. Prepare a recommended biennialybudget for the instructional 
program. V*^ 

4. Coordinate and supervise the publication of such documents 
as the college catalogs' and companion bulletins, the Faculty 
Handbook , the Academic ^'olicies and Procedures Manual, the 
schedules of classes and examinations, and the Faculty 
Pictorial Directory. 

5. Participate in discussions concerning r^^eded new buildings, 
the development of plans for new builcnngs , and the purchase 
of instructional equipment for them. V 

6. Cooperate with the Faculty Senate in developing agenda for 
meetings of the general faculty. 

7. Assemble information and prepare reports relating to academic 
affairs for various agencies. 

8. Appoint such special committees of faculty and/or students 
as are deemed necessary for effective and efficient parti- 
cipation of these groups in academic affairs. 

9. Provide leadership in supporting equality of opportunity and 
in supporting the protections available to members of the 
university community under all applicable federal laws. 

Working with the Vice Chancellor in the discharge of these duties 
and responsibilities is the Associate Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs 
Figure ^-l (Organization for Adrrinistrat ion : Academic Affairs)' indicates 
the areas and officers within the university that report to the Vice 
Chancellor for Academic Affairs. 

1 . Admissions ^ 

Enrollment levels for Appalachian State University' are established 
by the Board of Governors of The University of North Carolina in its 
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long-range planning document, which encompasses a five-year interval. 
The long-range plan is updated by the Board of Governors biennially and 
may revise enrollment projections which were established in a prior year. 
Figure 3-2 contains enrollment projections for ASU from The University 
of North Carolina's Long - Range Planning , 1980-85 . 

Figure 3-2 

ASU ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS, 1980-85 
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The policies governing admission of undergraduate students are 
formulated and executed by the University Admissions Committee, which 
also serves as an appeals board for those whose applications for admission 
have been denied. The membership cor.r.ists of six facuJ^ members and 
three students, with the Director of Admissions and DeMi of the General 
College serving as ex officio members. The committee reports to the 
Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs; ultimate authority rests with 
the ASU Board of Trustees. Admissions policies for the Graduate School 
are separate and distinct from undergraduate policies and are discussed 
in the Graduate Program report. 

The Office of Admissions has the responsibility for administering 
the admissions policies for all undergraduate students. AU documents 
relating to the admission of students are on file in this office. These 
records are automated , Jnaking it possible for prospective students t/ 
obtain in a timeW manner information concerning their status prior to 
enrollment. Ther^ is also an Office of Student Record Support which 
assists the Office of Admissions, the Registrar's Office, and the 
Graduate School in the maintenance of all required Records for admissions. 

The general catalog published annually by ASU includes the admissions 
requirements for each of the several classifications ~ freshman student, 
transfer student, or special student — under which a prospective student 
may seek admission to the university. The overwhelming majority of 
students seeking admission as freshmen must meet the following requirements : 

1. graduation from an accredited secondary school. 

2. a combination of secondary school class rank and Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) score sufficiently high to predict the 
necessary grade point average to be earned at the end of the 
freshman year. (The minimum predicted grade point average 
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is stipulated by the University Admissions Committee and 
is currently set at 1.9 on a ^.0 scale). 
3. a minimum of two years of college preparatory mathematics', 
defined as either two years of algebra or one year of 
algebra and one year of geometry. 

The admissions policy for freshmen also provides for the Eollowinc' 
special categories: 

1. The "GED Test'* graduate who has passed the GED test and 
presents a total SAT score of at least 750. 

2. Admissions Partnership Program, which allows approximately 
30 ''exceptional" students to be admitted as freshmen at 
the completion of their junior year in secondary school. 
The freshman year at ASU functions in lieu of the senior 
year of high school. 

3. Breakthrough Program, a federally funded program through 
which approximately 30 "educationally disadvantaged" students 
are admitted. 

Students seeking to transfer from other collegiate institutions 
must meet the following requirements: 

1. a cumulative earned grade point average of 2.0 on a 4.0 
scale on all collegiate work attempted prior to entering 

if ASU. ^5 

2. immediate eligibility to return to the last collegiate 
institution attended. 

The "four-year policy," directed toward adults and applicable to ' 
both freshmen and transfer students, allows an individual who has not 
been enrolled in either secondary or collegiate education for a minimum 
period of four years to be admitted without regard to normal academic 
qualifications. If the applicant did not finish secondary school, he/she 
must successfully complete the GED test. 

Appalachian State University receives considerable attention from 
potential students. For the 1979 fall semester, a total of 6,320 
applications were processed. Of these, 5,134 were accepted for admission 
and 2,947 actually enrolled in courses. New freshmen applicants numbered 
4,708, with 1,962 enrolling; transfer^ app licants totaled 1,157, with 679 
enrolling; and 455 graduates applied, with 320 enrolling. Recruiting 
materials and activities accurately reflect the admissions requirements 
of the university as stated in the current general catalog. 

Students may apply for financial aid through federal work-study 
programs, various loan programs, and several types of scholarships. 
The financial aid policies of the university are clearly stated in each 
year's general catalog. Further information and assistance are provided 
to students through the Office of Student Financial Aid. Additional 
information on the types and amount of financial aid provided for ASU 
students may be found in the Student Development Services report. 
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ASU participates in the Advanced Placement ProRra-n oC tho Educational 
icstmg Service. Entering students may also qualify for advanced piaccmont 
and credit by being Invited to lake departmental tests Jn th.-lr areas oi 
specialization. Based upon these test rosnlt.s, the amount and nature ol 
the credit granted is determined by chu Committee on Academic Pollcli'.-i 
and Procedures and the appropriate dcpartmant of inM ruction, 'fho 
university's policy on the awarding of credit for exportcntial learnine 
Is discussed in the Special Activities report. 

AH freshmen and transfer students are required to take ceadiag and 
writing proficiency tests, as well as a mathematics placemenc te-^t. 
Developmental courses are provided for ctudents with deficiencies in 
these areas. The Special Services Office also provides counselinp, a 
tutorial program, and a study lab for students who are financially, 
•academically, physically, or culturally disadvantaged. Mini-courses, 
open to the entire- university, are offered in study skills and personal 
development areas. Students needing special assistance may also use the 
writing lab in the English Department and the History Lab' maintained by 
the History Department. 

To continue at Appalachian a student must have the following Rradf 
point averages and hours passed at the beginning of the semesters 
indicated: 



G.P.A. Hours 

Semester 2 .73 - 

Semesters 3, 4- " [.50 24 

Semester 5 ' 1.90 54 

Semester 6, 7, 8 2.00 60 

\ 

The traditional retention policy, as stated in the general catalog, 
provides that any student failing to meet these requirements be suspended 
from the university and be so notified in writing by the dean of the 
college in which he/she is enrolled. Eligibility for readmission may be 
restored only by completion of sufficient work in the summer session at 
Appalachian or by porm.osion of the college's readmissions committee. 
However upon the recommendation of the Deans' Council, the Vice Chancellor 
for Academic Affairs has approved a two-vear experimental retention policy. 
. !cf,°i'?y ^^^^^^ ^^^^ students normally academically ineligible to return 
to ASU following the end of the 1980 and 1981 fall semesters will be eligible 
for readmission to the subsequent spring semesters provided the student 
petitions the appropriate dean for special permission to enroll. In order 
to be granted this permission the student must schedule and keep an appoint- 
ment with an advisor in the dean's office prior to the opening of the spring 
semester, agree in writing to a course of study and activities prescribed 
by the advisor, and agree to have at least one additional conference with 
the advisor by mid-term. The deans are to keep detailed records with 
regard to the policy and, following the end of the 1982 spring semester, 
an analysis will be made of the academic progress of students who In 
earlier years would have returned only during the summer sessions to 
raise their grade point averages. 

^ at 
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IQftn L i ' "'■•"^'"'^^ enrolled in on-campus courses i,v the fall of 
nSO, the largest number, 2,746 ^28%), werc/^reshmen, followed by 1,942 
sophornores (20%), 1,872 seniors (19%), 1,8^ juniors (19%). and 1,141 
graduate students (U.5%). m addition, there were 247 unclassified 
(non-degroe seeking) students enrolled in' on-campus courses. There 
were 4,655 (47.5%) males and 5,139 (52.5%) females. A total of 
^O/J students came from states other than North Carolina. 



Curriculum 



Appalachian State University follows a well-defined procedure in 
the establishment or change of the curriculum. The Academic Policies 
and Procedures Commlj.t tee, composed of 10 faculty members (recommended 
b ^'Z^^J^l^'^^^^l-^''^^ (reco^ended 



hv i-ho c^,.^<.„^ o : ' diiu xuui btuaents uecommendec 

by he Student Government Association), is the final recommending body 

or ch.L" "'^""'^^^ for Academic Affairs in this area. Recommendations 
for changes m general academic policies or academic programs may be 
submitted to this committee by, any of the following: a department 
college, or school; the Faculty Senate; the Student Government Association: 
^'f^ti dlr::- 7?! ^^rLf^- -tabHshment or chang^ 



(c Fv^m J ' ^ui-i-ii-uium escaoiistiment or change 

ro hTa ^ ^^'nT"'' '° """^i^' the dean of th, college, 

or Acaiem ri?f Procedures Committee, to the Vice ChanceUo? • 

for Academic Affaxrs. Any proposal for changes in a college's or school's 
Lh'LTk 7 -ct<^d upon by the faculty o! the college or 

bchool before being presented to the AP&P Committee. 

The Board of Governors of The University of North Carolina haS the 
authority to approve new degree programs and new degree program tracks, 
consequently, in acc<)rdance with procedures established by the Board of 
Governors, the following types of requests must be submitted by the 
Chancellor to the President of The University of North Carolina: 

1. Authorization to change the name or title of an existing • 
degree program or degree program track. 
• 2. Authorization to discontinue a degree program or degree 
program track. 

3. Authorisation to establish a new degree program track 

4. Authorization to establish a now sixth-year program'. 
J. Authorization to plan a new degree program. 

6. Authorization to establish a new degree program previously 
authorized for planning. ' 

Requests for new programs or new program tracks must include evidence 
of educational need, including documentation of demand tor graduates; the' 
re ationslup o the proposed program to the institution's mission; the 

°^'!:? 1'^°P^"<1 program or track to existing programs or 
tracks, the probable effect on enrollment levels of existing programs 
or tracks; the expected racial impact of the instructional activity 
and budget information if additional reciources will be required. 
I-igure 3-3 summarizes the review process^ required for requesting 
authorization to plan or to establish new degro. programs, degree 
program tracks, or sixth-year programs. 
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ASU maintains an up-to-date "InventCi., and Status of Suggested 
Academic Program Changes" from which proposals fort,new academic programs 
are selected for submission to the President of The University of North 
Carolina. The usual procedure is for the chairperson of any department 
desiring to effect a major change in its academic program to submit to 
the University Coordinator of Long-Range Planning a "ProspectuSv4or ^ 
Ch'lange of an Academic Program." Each year the Coordinator of Lo?lt=^ge 
Planning, using the Prospectuses submitted, updates the "Inventory and ' 
Status of Suggested Program Changes" and presents the Prospectuses and 
the Inventory to the Academic Program Planning Advisory Subcommittee 
of the Council of Deans for review. The subcommittee reviews the materials 
and recommends priorities and actions to the Vice Chancellor for Academic 
Affairs. The Vice Chancellor tlien invites those departments that are high 
on the priority listing to begin the appropriate procedures for submitting 
formal application for change through normal channels (college councils, 
Graduate Council, AP&P, etc.). Those proposals receiving final insti- 
tutional approval are submitted to the President of The University o£ 
North Carolina for consideraticw and authorization. 

Curriculum review is addressed in a variety of ways. In 1976 The 
University of North Carolina Board of Governors directed that procedures 
be put into effect for the systematic review of all degree programs on 
a schedule to be defined in periodic editions of the UNC long-range plan. 
Programs scj^eduled for review during the period 1976-1981 included 
baccalaureate and graduate programs in the health professions; all degree 
or certificate programs be^ow the baccalaureate level; all teacher education 
programs at all levels; {^blic affairs and services programs; technology 
and engineering technology programs; and home economics programs. 

Special studies have also been undertaken with reference to specific 
institutions (not including* ASU) , and an evaluation of programs in business 
and management is scheduled for the current planning period. It is the 
intention of the Board of Governors that ultimately all programs will be 
reviewed. Any program found to be "unproductive, ej^cessively costly, 
or unnecessarily duplicative" will be discontinued. Programs not meeting 
necessary standards of effectiveness but meeting an important educational 
need are to be strenghtened as a matter of priority over the creation 
of new programs in an institution. 

AppalachMn undertook a complete review of its curriculum in 1975 
when it went Trom the quarter to the semester system. And in 1979-80 
all departments, as a part of the university's self-study, conducted 
departmental self-studies which included a consideration of programs 
and course offerings. 

The undergraduate program at Appalachian is divided into three 
areas: general education, academic major, and elect ives and/jr profoublonal 
courses. The ASU Admissions Information Bulletin for 1979-80 explains* 
to the prospective student the rationale for this three-fold program: 

The purpose of general education is to build upon previous \ 
schooling to help you become a liberally educated person, \ 
while the purpose of a major area of academic concentration ^ 
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Is .to load you deeply Inr.o at least one area of knowleda'*. 
Elective courses permit you to broaden and deepen your 
academic experience and competence, and prolcssional 
courses are intended to prepare you lot professional 
job skills. ^' ^ 

The university catalog lists the various degrees available; the 
majors within each degree; the general education, degree, and major 
requirements; and brief course descriptions with prerequisites for 
those courses which require them. The student is held responsible 
for completing requirements for graduation, but is provided with 
direction both from the catalog and through advisement programs 
offered by the General College, the departmen^jf , and the degree- 
granting colleges. h 

Each department maintains on file an up-to-date syllabus for 
each course it offers. These syllabi include the following elements: ' 
course objectives, anticipated course content, and the basis on which 
the students will be evaluated. 

All students who graduate from Appalachian are required to complc^te 
a general education program spread over six areas; English composition 
(6 s.h.), humanities (12 s.h.), social sciences (12 s.h.), mathematics 
(4 s.h.), sciences (6-8 s.h.), and physical education (2 s.h.). Some 
latitude is allowed in selection of courses within these areas, but 
in each case competency in written communication is required and broad 
areas of study are covered. 

There are six types of bachelor's degrees awarded at ASU — the 
Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Music; Bachelor of Science; Bachelor of 
•Technology; Bachelor of Science, Business Administration; and Bachelor 
of Science, Criminal Justice — and a total ofv 128 majors available at 
the bachelor's level. There arc three types ok master's degrees ~ 
the Master of Arts; Master o£ Science; and Madter of Business* 
Administration — and over 60 majors at the master's level. Appalachian 
also offers one science specialist major and 11 majors under the education 
specialist program as well as two programs .leading to a Certificate of 
Advanced Study. A complete list of authorized degree programs for ASU 
may be found in UNC Long - Range Planning , 1980-85 , and in the ASU 1980-81 
Fact Book. Figure 3-4 provides a history of degrees awarded from 
1975-76 to 1979-80. / 

The University Honors Program currently encompasses four honors 
programs (General Honors, as well as departmental honors in English, 
History, and Economics), with approximately 265 students enrolled in 
14 couri^es each semester. The Physics Department has received approVal 
for appropriate academic course work with thesis, so that its outstanding 
majors may graduate with departmental honors. Other departments are 
considering the initiation of departmental honors courses. 

The University Honors Pre .'am is administered through the General 
College by a quarter-time coordinator. The coordinator is charged with 
helping to identify and recruit qualified students, coordinate the various 
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Figure 3-4 
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BM 
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MA (Teaching) 
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BT ^ • ^ 
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honors programs, supervise honors housing, sponsor the Honors Club, 
supervise the honors budget, and maintain program quality. 

For the past five years, ASU has allocated a budget oL $32,500 
annually for Honors Scholarships. The university projects an Increase 
over the next four years to a total of $140,000 annually for these 
scholarships, with individual awards of $2000 (10 scholarships) and 
$1000 (15 scholarships) annually. Honors Scholarships are renewable 
for four consecutive years, provided the student enrolls in honors 
courses each year and maintains a 3.4 grade-poi^it average. 

Honors students may opt to live in Rast Dormitory, where one 
corridor (Honcore) has been reserved for thera. It is hoped that a 
true Honors Center, with living-learning facilities and a central 
office, will be provided in the near future. 

r 

The University Scholars Program, also under the administration 
of the Coordinator of University Honors ^Programs , will be launched in 
1981. Beginning with a budget of $1000, it will grow annually by 
$1000 increments Lo a maximum of $15,000. The purpose of the program 
is to bring together outstanding students with selected laculty on 
a regular basis Cor the purpose of meeting with notable invited 
speakers. \ 

3 . Tnstruc t ion 

Appalachian State University recognizes the ImporLancc of instruction 
in the total educational program of the institution and encourages ex- 
cellence in the preparation and performance of both faculty and students. 
Th« university fosters diversityt in its course offerings and in instruc- 
tional methods. Modes of delivery vary with course objectives, with 
such methods as lecture, small group instruction, seminar, module units, 
laboratory, individual study, independent study, and student research 
being used on campus. 

Through the Practitioner-in-Re ^idence'^rogram, the colleges are able 
to bring to campus as visiting faculty for ^ne semester** or for the ^^ntire 
academic year individuals with practical experience in various prolcssions. 
The Office of Academic Affairs also provides funds to support brief visits / 
by Instructional Resource Persons who will have substantial contact with 
students for a few days. Off-campus internships coordinated with 
academic programs, provide students with the opportunity to learn by 
doing in areas such as education, government, business, and industry. 
The Student Internships Office is discussed in the Special Activities 
report . 

International studies programs at Appalachian began in 1970 with a 
series of study abroad options-. Such programs, generally conducted in 
the summer, continue to be a major feature of the international offerings 
of the university, although the number of such study abroad programs has 
decreased in the pa^ few years. The major ^ason for this decline is 
economic. The rising' cost of trans-Atlantic dransportation as well as 
the decline in -the value of the U.S. dollar abroad have increased the cost 
ofstudy abroad programs to such a level that they are generally unaffordablc 
to ASU students. These programs have dropped in number from 11 in 1977-78 
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to five in 1978-79 to three in 1979-80. A slight increase is projected 
for 1980-81 • 

Because oi the decline in ASU summer study abroad programs, the 
Office of International Studies has sought other means of providing an 
international dimension to students and faculty^ The office has 
sponsored and conducted a number of study visits ^o the ASU campus by 
groups from abroad, including groups of Japanese students and English 
head teachers and college principals. In addition, the Office of 
International Studies has worked with a number of academic departments 
on the development of curriculum changes to add an international dimen- 
sion to l;he curriculum. 

An important feature of the Office of International Studies is the 
service it offers to individual students and faculty. As the number o£ 
ASU-sponsored study abroad programs decreased, the office expanded ics 
efforts to Inform students aboOt overseas programs available to them. 
The effort is designed to locate a program suited to individual needs 
and assist in student placement for practical experience abroad* The 
office works with faculty by acting as a clearinghouse for information 
on scholarship and exchange teaching opportunities abroad* 

« 

Experimentation and change are encouraged through the /Center for 
Instructional Development, which aids individual faculty members and 
departments with planning and implementation of instructional and 
curricular changes. The CID sponsors many seminars, workshops, and 
resource persons for the study of methods of instruction. During 
1978-79, approximately 33% of the faculty participated in programs 
sponsored by the CID. Funds arc also available through the CID for 
contract extensions during May and June to allow faculty members to 
condupt instructional and faculty development projects. During 1979 
a total of $51,011 was utilized in 24 such pfojccts involving 86"faculty 
members. Six faculty members received one-quarter released time /or one 
semester each to work on instructional development projects. Other 
avenues for faculty development, including off-campus scholarly assign- 
ments, leaves of absence, research grant;s , and administrative intern- 
ships, are discussed in the Faculty report. 

Further support for instruction comes from the library (see Library 
report) and Audio-Visual Services. The latter, one of the three units 
within the Learning Resources area, provides professional and technical 
assistance in the effective use of instructional ind communications media 
These services include: ' 

1. professional assistance in the development, use, and 
evaluation of instructional materials; 

2. comprehensive photographic, graphics, and tclovi:>ion 
production services;. 

3. print duplication and copy machines; 

4. basic A-V equipinent for short-term check-out; 

5. repair of university-owned A-V equipment; and 

6. basic A-V supplies, such as film and video tape. 
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Based upon a recommendation made in 1974 by the Academic Policies 
and Procedures Committee, an annual report on grading practices is 
prepared by the Office of Academic Affairs and, from 1975 to 1980, was 
distributed to all fatfulty members at the beginning of each fall term. 
E^ch department examined the report's findings and prepared a departmental 
statement which summarized faculty reaction and presented a departmental 
position with respect to grading practices and aspirations. These state- 
ments were sent to the appropriate dean, who reviewed them and forwarded 
them to the Office of Academic Affairs. An annual grading report continues 
to be prepared for Academic Affairs by the Office of Statistical bnd 
Computer User Services and, although «not distributed ,Co all faculty 
members, is available for inspection by them. Figure '3-5 Provides a 
summary of undergraduate grade distribution by college from 1974^75 
to 1979-80. ' ^ 

Although Appalachian Has no formal university-wide procedure for 
evaluation of instruction, most departments engage in some forhi of 
evaluation. Many individual departments, as well as the Placement 
Office, also conduct follow-up surveys of graduates in more advanced 
programs or in employment. Departmental activities in these areas are 
reflected in the departmental self-studies. ' 

The professional qualifications of the faculty are obvioasl> related 
LO the effectiveness of instruction. As of fall 1979 approximately 67.8% 
of' the full-time teaching faculty possessed the terminal degree in their 
teaching area. The present funded student-teacher ratio is 15.7 to I 
'and results inan average instructional load of U semester hours for 
the individual faculty member. Reductions in the teaching load arc 
permitted when called for by special circumstances as outlined in the 
Facult y H^dbook ' (Chapter V). 

The departmental scl f-studief. offer evaluations/at the departmental 
level of the adequacy of the libri.ry holdings, instructional materials, 
and physical facilities. These needs are also addressed. in the general 
reports on the Library and "Physical Resources . ,,The Financial Resources 
Report provides specific data with respect to the operating budget and 
education and general expenditures. The general cultural and intellectual 
environment of the university as experienced by students is discussed in 
the report on Student Development Services. 

4. Summer Sessions • 

In addition to its regular two-semester academic year, ASU also 
-offers a summer program* The Office of Summer Sessions, located 
administratively within the College of Continuing Education, is adminis- 
tered by a Director and an Associate Director. 

ASU ha-? an open door policy regarding admission to the summer 
sessions. However, perSons wishing to enter the university for the fir^t 
time' to begin work on an undergraduate degree, and persons transferring 
to Appalachian from another institution, must-be accepted by the Admissions 
Office before being accepted to summer school as a degree student. 
Graduate students wishing to earn credit toward any graduate degree must 
apply for admission to the Graduate School. 



Figure 3-5 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNDERGRADUaTE GRADES BY COLLEGE 

FALL TERMS 
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2.53 
2.51 
2.52 

2.6P 
2.82 
2.56 



bo 
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In order lo provide the tlcNibLlity neco5»sary to moor the v^irylnj* 
needs of ASU students, school teachers, and^ students i rom other C(»lleKcs 
nnd universities, summer courses are scheduled In four-, six-, and tcn- 
wGok terms. Although most courses offered arc from the regular curriculum, 
there are also a number of short seminars, institutes, and workshops, many 
of them designed for special constituences . Short-term courses (those 
running for less than A weeks), if they offer more .than one hour per week 
of academic credit, require the approval of the Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs. In most cases, summer school courses are taught by the 
regular ASU faculty. Visiting faculty hired for the summer must meet the 
normal criteria for ASU faculty. 

During the past few years enrollment in the summer sessions has 
declined. Figure 3-6 illustrates the decline from 1978 through 1980. 
Although the 1980 figures reflect only an insignificant decline^ in 
headcount enrollment and a 2.3% increase in undergraduate enrollment, 
the decline in graduat:e enrollment persisted. 

Figure 3-6 



SUMMER SESSIONS ENROLLMENT, 1978-80 



Regular 












(On-Campus ) 






7, Change 




7, Change 


Enrol Iment 


1978 


1979 


from 1978 


1980 


from 1979 


Headcount 


4989 


4660 


-6.6 


4632 


-0.6 


Undergraduate 


(3010) 


(3001) 


-0.3 


(3071) 


+ 2.3 


Graduate 


(1979) 


(1659) 


-16.2 


(1561) 


-5.9 


FTE 


2957.5 


2794.75 


-5.5 


2709.5 


-3.0 


Semester Hours 


32,298 


32,606.5 


+ 1.0 


31,429 


-3.6 



The summer sessions program also experienced some financial problems 
during the late 1970s. Administrative costs charged to the Office of • 
Summer Sessions were high and were exacerbated by the decline in enroll- 
ments. Since the summer sessions program is largely receipt-funded and 
summer school tuition is substantially higher than that charged for the 
regular terms, additional funds could not be secured by raising tuition 
without producing a negative impact upon enrollment. Measures taken in 
1979 to cut costs included adjusting the formula used to determine faculty 
salaries and raising the minimum class size. By 1980 the summer session 
prograTii was financially solvent. 



Institutional Sector: FINANCIAL RESOURCES 



^* Organizat ion for Admini. t rat ion of Financial Resources (Standard 4, 
Illustration 3) 

The operation of the business office of Appalachian State Universit 
is primarily the responsibility of the Vice Chancellor for Business Affa 
This office is ultimately responsible to the Chancellor. The duties and 
responsibilities of the Vice Chancellor for Business Affairs are to: 

1. Prepare and consolidate for prcselltation to the Chancellor 
budgets for maintenance and operation of the university and 
for capital improvements, prepare and make available to 
other administrative offices information relative to budgets 
for their areas and advise them in the preparation of their 
budgets, and administer certified budgets according to esta- 
blished policies and procedures. 

2. Collect and account for all monies due or coming to the 
university, keep all records of receipts and di;>bur:.emcnr , 
purchase all supplies and equipment, prepare (or all ofiicial 
audits, ,ind prepare or approve information rontainod in ail 
fiscal reports for the State Budget Office, the Board ol 
Trustees, and other official bodies. 

3. Coordinate and direct efforts involved in renovations and in 
the planning and construction of buildings. The Vice 
Chancellor is in charge of maintenance care and security 

of all buildings and grounds, including landscaping and 
beaut if icat ion, and is in charge also of campus traffic 
and safety. 

4. Supervise and give general direction to the operation of all 
of the auxiliary services of the university. 

5. Provide and coordinate oporc^tion of office services, which 
include clerical and secretarial services; mimeographing, 
printing, and similar operations; mail and mailinj^ services; 
and mes;senger i:>ervices. 

6. Develop, distribute, and keep safely all legal papers and 
documents required of or needed by rh<' university. 

7. Employ, subject to approval of tht- Chantellor, all non- / 
instriKU'onal personnel and provide, through dio.se in diarge 
of the variou*" offices and operations, for the supervision 
of non- uLstrnc t iona I personnel. 

The Vice Chancellor selection is determined^hy a search committee 
recommendation to the Chancellor with approval from the President of 
The University of North Carolina and the Board of Governors* 
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The Business Affairs area is divided into seven functional areas: 
Office of the Controller, Audits and Systems, Auxiliary Services, 
Administrative Support Services, Physical Plant, Security, and Safety 
and Occupational Health (Figure A-1). The Office of Personnel Services, 
formerly within the Business Affairs area, now reports directly to the 
* Office of the Chancellor. 

The Office of the Controller is divided into four divisions: State 
Fund Accounting, Student Accounting, Special Fund Accounting, and Budget 
Administration. 



Chancellor 



Vice Chancellor 
Cor 

Business Affairs 



Controller 



1 

State F"und Accounting Student Accounts 



Budget 
Administration 



Special Fund Accounting 



The solidification of specific budgets is handled by Budget > 
Administration in conjunction with State Fund Accounting. In addition. 
Budget Administration acts as a monitoring entity, to observe and report 
changes in specific budgets. State Fund Accounting,^ which works closely 
with other financial departments, is responsible for maintenance of 
Current Operating Funds (State Funding). Otherfunds consisting ot local 
funds, grants, and auxiliary service funds are maintained by Special Fund 
Accounting. Monies ge^erated through student payments such as tuition 
and fees, loans and scholarships, and other incidental fees are handled 
through the Student Accounting area. 

Audits and Systems serves to help in the formulation of accounting 
policies and systems within specific areas of the university and provides 
an internal auditing function for those areas. The Associate Vice 
(chancellor for Business Operations has the responsibility for the 
proper operation of Auxiliary Services, Administrative Support Services, 
Physical Plant, and Security. These ar.eas represent services which 
function as business entities on a day-t^-day basis and serve as the 
main source of service to the student body. ^ 

Until- 1972, the- Endowment Fund of Appalachian State University was 
comprised of New River Light and Power Company, the University Bookstore, 
and certain stocks and bonds owned by the university. In 19-^2, these 
stocks and bonds, valued at approximately $420,000, were transferred to 
the Appalachian State University Foundation, Inc. for investment purposes. 
The Foundation is administered by the Development and Public Affairs Office 
and is discussed at greate'r length in the Organization and Administration 
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Currently the only assets of the ASU Endowment are New River Light and 
Power Company and the University Bookstore. New River Light and Power 
Company is a public utility which furnishes electrical power to the town of 
Boone and the university. Administratively, it is within the area of 
Business Affairs and under the purview of the Associate Vice Chancellor for 
Business Operations. Day-to-day operations are handled through a manager 
reporting directly to the Physical Plant Administrator. Profits from the 
operation of New River Light and Power Company are used for student scholar- 
ships. The University Bookstore is administered within the area of Business 
Attairs under the purview of the Associate Vice Chancellor for Business 
Operations. Day-to-day operations are handled through a manager reporting 
directly to the Director of Auxiliary Services. Profits from the book- 
store are used exclusively for student loans and scholarships. 
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Sources and Stability of Income (Illustrations 1 and 2) 



Appalachian State University, as a state-supported agency and one 
ot the 16 institutions of The University of North Carol-ina, derives the 
majority of its financial support from state appropriation. This state 
appropriation rej resents nearly 50% of the university's total revenu-. 
The next major scarce of revenue is represented by tuition and fees ?rom 
students. Tuition and fees for academic support along with fees for 
auxiliary operations represent approximately one-third of total revenue. 

Figure 4-2 (Summary Statement of Funding Revenues) indicates the 
stability of these major sources of support. The state appropriation 
continues to increase at a very modest rate, permitting the assessment 
of fees to students to remain fairly stable. Support from federal sources 
IS relatively small and has not followed a consistent pattern. 

In Figure 4-3 (Current Fund Revenues) a more detailed analysis of 
the revenues for the past five years will reveal that support from private 
sources has not developed into a consistent pattern. The special emphasis 
that IS being placed on the relatively young Appalachian State Univer<!ity 
Foundation should provide a continuing increase in financial support for 
the institution. Figures 4-4 and 4-5 provide' data relative to th^ Foun- 
dation . 

It is significant to note that no borrowed monies are utilized for 
the current operations of ASU. The indebtedness of the university as 
outlined in Figure 4-6 is associated strictly with capital expansion. 

Auxiliary revenues have remained quite constant throughout the five- 
year period owing to very limited expansion of such activities. In some 
cases, these auxiliary activities have been substantially reduced, r<; in 
Che case of the university laundry operation. Modest Increases in 'lousin? 
services have occurred. The increases, indicated in Figure 4-3 do not 
reflect the total inflationary impact in that Che reductions referred to 
noove have offset the effect that inflation has had on these figures. 

Revenue for capital oatlay has coihc from two primary sources during the 
five-year period under conslc^eration. These are state appropriation and self- 
Iiquidatlng bonds or 5hort-te;rm loans. Figure 4-7 is a summary listing of 
the various capital improvement projects that have been completed or for which 
an anticipated completion da4^ can be determined. Figure 4-8 identifies 



Figure 4-2 
SUMMARY STATEMENT OF FUNDING REVENUES 





1975-76 




1976-77 




1977-78 


% 


1978-79 




1979-80 




Federal 


•$ 1,511,993 


3.0 


$ 972,840 


3.0 


$ 1,350,914 


3.8 


$ 1,114,953 


2.7 


$ 1,807,208 


4.0 


State 


13,142,812 


43.3 


15,138,274 


46.7 


17,549,283 


49.2 


19,261,746 


47.3 


20,734,592 


46.2 


Tuition and tees 


3,694,409 


12.2 


3 , 7 7 1 , 606 


11.6 


4,833,361 


13.5 


4,809,802 


11.8 


4,912,964 


10.9 


Ajuxiliaries 


6,334,615 


20.9 


6,367,885 


19.7 


6,798,434 , 


19.1 


12,306,741 


30.2'- 


13,264,437 


29.5 


Other 


5,631,771 


18.6 


6,162,905 


19.0 


5,142,435 


14.4 


3,255,904 


8.0 


4,226,401 


9.4 


Total 


$30,315,600 


100. 0 


$32,413,510 


100.0 


$35,674,427 


100.0 


$40,749,146 


100.0 


$44,945,602 


100.0 


FTE Enrol Iment 
(Fall Term) 


7991 




8033 




8385 




8363"* 




8570*^^ 




Revenue p«r FTE 


$3793 




$403: 




$4255 




$4873 




$5245 





'•'The increase in Auxiliaries I'evenue trom 1977-78 to Vns^l9 refUcts the (act that revenues 
from the University Bookstore and New River Light and Power Company were included in this 
category for the first time in 1978-79, 

'"'"Excludes faculty and staff taking tuition-tree courses 
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Figure 4-3 



CURRENT FUND REVENUES 
1975-76 ' 1976-77 



1977-78 



1978-79 



1979-80 



Government Grants and' Other Contracts 
Federal 
State 
Private 

Borrowed Monies 

All Other Current Funds 

1. All Other Education & General 
Funds Revenue 

State Appropriation 
Tuition and Fees 
Other 

2. Student Aid Funds Revenue 

Federal Appropriation 
State Appropriation 
Endowment /Foundation 
Other 

3. Auxiliary Enterprises Fund 
Revenue 



$ 2,230,645 

( 1,408,128) 

( 431,768) 

( 390,749) 

-0- 



20,960,236 
( 12,491,161) 
(*- 3,694,409) 
( 4,774,666) 

790,104 
( 103,865) 
( 219,883) 
( 105,725) 
( 3bO,631) 



6,334,615 



$ 1,346,208. 

( 897,659 ■ ( 

( 296,487) ( 

( 152,062) ( 

-0- 



23,862,721 
( 14,587,881) 
( 3,771,606) 
( 5,503,234) 



$ 1,845,427 $ .1,713,801 
769,200) 
380,250) 
564,351) 



836,69b 

( 75,481) ( 

( 253,906) ( 

( 107,900) ( 

'( 39.9,709) ( 

6,367,885 



989,055) ( 
217,883)'( 
638,489) ( 

-0- 



-0- 



25,722,398 25,342,454 

( 16,932,934) ( 18,881,496) 

( 4,833,361) ( 4,809,802) 

( 3,956,103) ( 1,651,156) 



1,308, 168 

361,859) ( 

398,466) ( 

127,500) ( 

420,343) ( 



1,386,150 
345,753) 
304,563) 
127,000) 
608,834) 



6,798,434 12,306,74t 



1,857,763 
1,388,625) 

323,613; 

145,525) 

-0- 



28,221,426 
( 20,734,592) 
( 4,912,964) 
( 2,573,870) 

1,601,976 
( 418,583) 
( 309,614; 
( 187,895) 
( 685,884) 



13,264,437 



TOTAL REVENUE 



$30,315.600 



$32,413.510 



$35,674.427 $40.749.146 



$44,945,602 
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Kewnuet and Other Additions 

Unrestricted and re&trlctv. current funds, 

including transfers 
Scholarship funds 

Unexuniitlt ♦uuJ , tn iudlui> 
schol ir->*ii,>s .ijiJ irtirr.rN 

Total Revcnxjes and v'thcr Additions 

Expensed 
Scholar&hip<i 

Grants for re^trarch 4iid n«w progrim> 

Support of capital improvement ^ 

Faculty incentive 

Library 

Travel 

Interfuod/other tran^fvr:^ 
General and adminibtracivc 

Total Lxpt'u^res 

INCOME 



Per*.ent tncrej^c of ^venues/ «»thvr 

additions o\er iMtpen^es (>ivcraj{V ^3%> 



Asief s 

Cash In Bank 
Investnents 
R«celvablet 
Gifts in k%d 

Land, buildings and equipment at cost 
or fair value at dat* of gift 
Accumulated depreciation 
Laase Improvements 

Total Assefs 

Percent increase over prior year (av$. 38*/.) 

LlablUtlas and Fund Equity 
Accounts /Motes Payablv» 
Fund Equity 

T'^tal Liabilities and Fund Equity 
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Al'PAlASnlAN STATt liNlVEK5>lTV tUUNl^AtlON. iHK, 

(. ondi'nb.(.'d Comparative Income :>t4tement 
Ur Vidrs l<»n-W79 



14?3 



197^ 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



S 6^)0,520.69 
62,^^4.23 

832,756.77 



$1,070,615.86 
119,599.89 

76,3^2.27 



$ 3>^0, 16^.83 
68,^93.02 

76,806.50 



J 759,710.28 
83,552.88 

' 180,866.90 



$1,708,318.61 
85,07^.38 

192,071.66 



J 697,^30.69 
99,365.10 

* 2^^.192.97 



^ 67^,71^.65 
"* 139,868.00 

131,171.15 



SU585,721.t>v 



$1,266.558.02 



$ 535,16^.35 



$1,02^,130.06 



$ 37,^63.18 
:'25.U7.15 
310,311.76 

2.6/8.13 
1,071.33 

2b9,651.71 



$ 109, 3U. ^3 
19^,385.^0 
^,^73.8? 

10,863.^3 

131,358.?^ 
29^,737.^2 



$ no. 87^.00 
62./«67.02 

11,676.00 
24;>i9.26 
11,386.00 

137,5^3.01 



$ ^8, 220.00 
131,017.27 
87.16^.97 
5,000.00 

5,7^7.37 

2H8,H57.66 



$1,985,^6^.65 

$ 112,900.00 * 
219,607.35 
78,216.71 

, 6,500.00 
5.263.^8 
6,093.36 
998,ei;6.i2 
2^9,706.58 



$ljO^0^H,'6 



$ 9^5,753.80 



$ 1^0,?37.2'> 
296,687.07 
69,^71.28 
9, 100. to 



$ 129.1 38.7', 
l6t>, 705,00 
569.^52.28 
6,000.00 
6,555.K> 

^9,2ii.ri 

0 5, i')u,n£ 



$ 


8^6.323.26 


$ 7^5,132.99 


$ 358,670.2<i 


$ 576.007.27 


$1,67M73.96 


$ 739,388.6: 


%l ,23l.'<98.60 




$ 


739.398.4^ 


$ 521,^/s.uJ 


$ 176,494.06 


$ 448,122.79 


$ 308, 290. 7 


$ 30l,b(3().U 
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44 
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i iKure *«-5 

AliALAJUAN STaTF USlVERi^iTY ^OUNL>ATiONS, iN:. , 
tompatfttive Balance Sheet 
l973-l979 












1973 ' 


197^ 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


W?9 




$ 

1 


595.31 
,^02,706.75 
78,7U.8l 


$ ^6.0^9.^9 
l,776,7ai..»3 
' 137,268.11 


$ 48.187.65 
2.023.422.59 
108,401.02 
1 


$ 45,009.04 
2,596.193.89 
116.167.93 


$ 325.109.12 
2.638,324.22 
128,622.36 
200.00 


$ 193,251.28 
2,974,146.16 
118,387.11 
7,844.00 


$ 190,W5.67 
2,941,846.93 
137,084.41 
7,272. iJJ 






93,768.ii7 
(23,501.38) 


94,^10.91 
(25,998.19) 


90.433.56 
(15,999.08) 


78,024.06 
^ (13,609.96) 
- > 


40,768.29 
(12,238.34) 


46,827.81 
(13,408.16) 
15. 93^.54 


63,397.45 
(15,197.37) 

14,012.62 




$U552,2«3.96 


$2,028,53^.05 


$2,254><f45.74 


$2,821,784.96. 


$3,120,785.65 


$3,342,982.74 


i3,3J8,542.09 






150 


31 

X 




2S 


U 


7 


i "* 


•0 

*. 


$ 

1 


192,783.65 
359,500.31 


$ 147,608.71 
1,880,925.34 


1 338,911.33 
1.915,534.41 


$ 458,127.76 
2,363^57.20 


$ 448.837.70 
2,671,947.95 


$ 369.434.65 « 
2.973.548.09 


$ 651,238.80 
2.687,303.29 


«» 




552,283.96 


^,028,5^4.05 


$2,254,445.74 


$2,821,784.96 


♦3. 120. 785.65 


$3,342,982.74 


It. 338, 542.09 
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Project 

Series A Bonds - Addition to 
East Hall*, 

Series B Bonds - Doughton 
Residence Hall* 

Series C Bonds - Doughton 
Residence Hall* ' . 

Series D Bonds - White, LoviU, 
Bowie, and Hoey Residence Halls* 
Student Union** 

Scries B Bonds - Colt'anc 
Residence Hall* * 

Series F. Bonds - Cone, Cannon. 
\and Gardner Residence Halls* 

Setics G Bonds - Eggers 
Residence Hall* 

Series H Bonds - Center for 
.Continuing. Education*** 

Scries I Bonds - Winkler 
Rosldenco Hall* 

Series J Honds - Married 
Studciii !«e'jclnfi* 

V,i rs i ty Gyunias ium**^v* 
Fieldhouse (Bank Uan)**** 



Figure ^-6 
OUTSTANDING, INDEBTEDNESS 



Amount 
Issued 



F.Y. 

Ending 
6-30-76 



F.Y. 

''Ending 
6-30-77 



F.Y, 

Ending 
6-30-78 



F.Y. 

Ending 
6-30-79 



5 525,000 i 32^,000 $ 31L,odo $ 297,000 $ 283,000 



119,000 
256,000 



Ai;ooo 

256,000 



3,65^,000 3,104,000 

930,000 ' 620,000 

2,640,000 - 2,570,000 

l„ 150,000 * 1,015,000 

1,500,000 U405,000 



33,000 
256,000 

3,039,000 
- 575,000 
2,560,000 
980,000 
1,380,000 



1,760,000 1,715,000 ' 1,695,000 



r, 722,000 1,680,000 
626,000 515,000 



500,000 



Stadium Expansion (Bnnk Loan)**"** 1.000,000 



-0" 
~0- 



1,665,000 
4 V 7, 000 
466,750 
.0* 



25,000 
256.000 

1,>969.000 
530,000 

2,550,000 
945,000 

1,350,000 

1,675,000 

1 ,64 5,000 
^* 7*^,000^ 
4^2* 5 19 
0- 



17,000 
256,000 

2,899,000 
48a, 000 
2,540,000 
910,000 
1,320,000 
,1,655,000 

1 ,62 000 
4/)U,000 
360,998 

1,000.000 



Series K - Housing for 
400 Students* 



2,700,000 
1,800.000 



-0- 
-0- 



-0- 
-0- 



-0- 
-0- 



2,700,000 
1,800,000 



F.Y. 

Ending 
6-30-80 



Final I 
Maturity 



-$ 269,000- 
9,000 
256,000 

2,824,000 
430,000 

2,530,000 
875,000 

1,285,000 

t-, 630,000 

I ,605,000 
'i 10, 000 
245,621 

1,416,667 



2,670,000 
1,^00,000 



Scudcnt Support Facility***** 

; ] $20,882,000 $13,243,000 $13,457,750 $13,153,519 $18,305,9<)8 $18,285,288 



-Studonc Union Fee tn .mount of 5>3 per ac^dc'^lc year Itquld.uer. u,d-.>u cl,......, on l.u.luy. 

*** Do.,1 iLquldatlon a pnrcS,f tho .nnual oper.ulng budg,., „f faultty w...._h is ..-If supporting. 

— Su.dont^,,o.Ul. .nd S.rv.c.s KkUUv U-o u. an.ount oC $17.00 per „..i..t. indo,.todne = s on 



I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 



"^1996^ 
1981 
2001 

2004 ^ 

1987 

20O6 

1995 

1996 

2007 

•2007 
1997 
1982 
1990 

2006 
2008 



Figure 



ProJecL 

OSWA - Chemical Storage 

Removal o( ArchUeccucal Barriers 

Frozen Food Storage^ 

Stadium Improvements 

Greenhouse 

Campus UcllUies 

Broome-Klrk Renovations 

V'alks, Drives, Drains 

Driving Kangt- 

Library Expansion 

Barrier Removal' 

Building Renovations. 

Stadium Expansion 

Residence Halls lor ^00 Students 

Student Support Facility 

Campub Master Flan 

Steam Sysct-m Repair 

Repla<e Heating System Admin. Amn'X 

Ro<^t - I. G. Greer 

Air Comprt'bsor - Steam Flant 

Extend Water Main 

General Root and building Repairs 

Heating and Wauer I'lant Reptlir?,' 

Fuel 'Conversion 

Music Building 

Sound System - Stadium 

Scoreboard - Stadium | 

tight I ng - Stadium 

Total 



COMPLETION OF CAPITAL PROJECTS 
I 



Code 



Completion 
1977-78 



•67^-30 $ ' Ht^TOOO- 

67^*30 00,900 

07430 

67530 

67530 

67530 

67530 

07530 

075311 

0753(T 

07589 

67589 

07030 

l>7o30 

O7o30 

6703O 

t>7o30 

0778^ * 

6778^* 

6778^1 

h776^ ^ 

6778W 

077^5^ • r 
^7»30 

0783U 



70,900 



Completion 
1978-79 



75,000 
62,000 
9/1-000 
87,230 
2A8,50O* 
A95,000 
150,000 
100,000 



31,783 

23,000 
50,000 

0 , 500 
4,000 



$2, 250, on 



Completion' 
i979«-80 

*t " 



39 , 5llO 
250,000 
1,840,000 



8,000 



15,000 
33,800 



40,000 
30,000 
__ 1 3 2, QUO 

$2,388,300 



Anticipated ^ Anticipated 
Completion Completioii Completion 
1980-81 1981-82 , 1982-83 



3,328,000 



3 , 200 , 000 



3,100,000 



700,000 



<i, 634, 500 



;16,_528,U00 ^3 ,800,000 $6,634,500 



Total 



10.000 



•,o3!^ 



62,000 
921,000 
87,230 
248,500 
495,000 
% 150,000 
100,000 
3,328,000 
39,500 
250,000 
1,840,000 
3,200,000 
3,100,000 
31,783 
25,000 
50,000 
8,000 
6,500 
4,000 
15,000 
33,800 
700,000 
0,634,500 
40,000 
30,000 
132,000 

$21,077,713 









SOURCE Of CAPITAL I UNDS 




• 




V 

• 


Ending ' 
1974-7 5 


Ending 
197$^70 


! .Y.' 

End I ng * 
1970-77 


F.Y. 

Ending 
1977-78, 


F.Y. 

Ending 
1978-79 


• 

F.Y. 

Ending 
1979-80 


Total 


Approprlat'iyn 


$ 145,900 


$4,348,230 


$ 25o,OOu 


$ 108,500 


$ 303,300 


. $6,827,719 


$11,983,645 


Borrowed Funds 


-U- 


U083 ,UUO 


7,300,000 


-0- 


-0- 


I 


8,383,000 


Gilts or Grants 


-0- 


-0- 


31,783 • 


-0- 


l\jU42,000 


23 7,285 


1,311,068 


Total • 


$ 145,900 




$7,581,783 


^ l08 , 500 


$1,345,300 


$7,065,000 


HI' ^7 7, 713 
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funding sources, reflecting the fact -that the university has had 'to 
finance much of it!s recent "expansion through , borrowed funds rather . • 
than state appropriation. During the.plist' two decades', Appalachian 

State Universitjf has xece_iy,ed_subs.tantial funds-lthr-ough- state appro * 

•priation fdr'capital expansion; however, the trend reflected -dur-ing 
this five-year period, wTiereby more funds were borrowed t^han received 
through appropriation is probably (indicative of the two-decade period. 
.Although a substantia-1 percent of 'the funding for capital expansion 
. has been self-generated through borrowed funds, the present status of 
outstanding indebtedness as reflected in Figure 4-6 is not excessive. ' 
As indicated in the footnotes for this statement, adequate and sound 
sources -of-revenue have been pledged for the* liquidation of each 
individual obligation. ' As the statement reflects, a substantial 
amount of short-term .loans has been eff ectuated recently , for the 
expansion of Physical Education, Rfecreatlon^ and Athletic facilities. 
Again, pledgted revenues for these>-spreci f ic obligations are adequate ^ 
to liquidate them within the' prescribed time frame. 

Appalachian State University* sti U has ^reat needs in the arca^'pf 
capital expansion-. .Figure 4-9 reflects the .current projection of capital 
needs. This list represents irt summary the capital improvement program 
prespnte4 to the Board of ^Governors'* f or the 1981-83 Biet^nium. Only a 
fewxof tlic projects will be funded by this General Assembly,, thus 
indicating that thgse current needs will only be achieved over a long 
period of time duting which other neodS no doubt will a'rise and become 
a part of such "shopping lists." Appalachian's. future capital expansion 
v/ill^not be to accommodate large increases in the student body but to 
meet'the specific neqds of a- more stable enrollment. . 

3' Education and General Expenditures (Illustration 4) 

In charting the edacation and general expenditures of Appalachian 
State University for the'previous five years, it must be. noted and 
considered throughout chat both Appalachian and The University of North 
Carolina have experienced a change in budget fo.rmat during this period 
of time. The university has gone to- a uniform" chart' of accounts which 
is consistent with various national organization Standards. However/ 
some conclusions cao be drawn from Figure 4-10 outlining the expendi- 
tures, percentages, and quaftile of each purpose and it-s relationship 
to the total. Tn most cases, the allocation to individual purposes 
is in line with Southern Association guidelines. It'shoQId be rvotcd, 
however, that in the^arcas of research ,* student services, institutional 
support, and operation and* maint-enance Appalachian ^fal Is in the first 
quartile. In some cases, some of the. support for-these areas such as 
student services may be found in other purposes or in auxiliary Areas. 
The low ranking of operation and maintenance, however/ is. accurate^ As 
pointed out in a recent pub.Lication 'by the Association of Governing 
Boards, deferred maintenance and funding for'physical plant operations 
have been grossly neglected in the allocation of uhivcrsLty resourceis. 
This is no exception at Appalachian. ^ 
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Figure 



J ^v^erall Priorit y 



CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS PkrORlTlES 
, 1981-1983 Bienniitm ^ 

Priorltvy In Catlej^or y 

I of 10 (C-i) 



I. -Energy Conservation Cost- 

Effective Building Retrof i tti4)g 

2^ RenovatiSn to Whitener Hall Cor* 
, Energy Conservation and Control 

' 3. Industrial^rcs Bui Iding' Addition 

4. Campus Communications Facility 

5. ^ Energy .Management System ' 

6. Walker Kail Addition 

7. 'Root Re^Qcnsments 

*^8. Renovation ot I. G. Greer 
91 Renovation^ ol Dougherty Library 

Re^c 

PI. PE, •RecreaDfon & Intramural Fldg. 



10. Construction & Reoair of Walks 
and Driv.es . \ " ^ 



12,. Protective^ Cover' for Water Plant 
Basin . * * 



2 of lO^(C-l) 
'l of A,(C-A) 

3 ot'lO (C-l) 

4 of' 10 (c-n 

« 

2 ot 4 (C-4) 

1 ol, k (C-3) 

2 ot 4 (C-3) 

p * of 4 ((r-3)- 

< 

5 ot .to (C-l) 

3 of k CC-4). 

6 ot 10 (C-l) 



13. Boone Creek Flood Control Develop, 7 of 10 (C-l) 



14. Comp^rehensiv-e Map of,Campjjsf 
Utilities 

15. Emergency Power. Service tor ASU 

16. Gene,ral Classroom Building^ 

17. Facilities^to Accomplish EPA 

18. /Completion ot Balcony in Varsity 

Gym 

I 

9^ ^ 



8 of 10 (C-l) 

9 ot 10 (C-l) 
k ok h (C-4) 

10 ot 10 (C-l) 

r; 

4 ot k (c-3) 



Total 
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^^notal project cost is $1,179,700 which will be ono-h^Jt 
and one-half self-liquidating funds, ^ 

Category C-l: ' Projects related to Energy Conservation 
Category' C-3 : Repairs and Renovations 
Category C-A:. New Facilities 



Amount Requested 
$ 1,0'24,186 • 

♦ 

533,000 
3,731,900 

469,108 J • 

678,600 
3,266,000 

\- 

639,000 V 
3;28.103 . 
^108 ,-750 

393,320' 

4 

589,850^- 

208., 330 
* '^'94,675 

* 72,500 • 
29 r, 469 
, 6,440,200 
7<tO/000 

190,500 . 
$20,319,491 
appropriated ^lunds 



Figure 4-10 
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EXPENDITURES 










* 










1975-76 ^ 




% 


I v7D-7 / 




1 ^ 


1977-78 • 


u 




v^u a rjr Lie 


I V / 0— / V 






1079-RO ' 


% 


Instruction 


^ $13,170,265 


( 


59.9) 


976, 888 


( 


57.8)' 


$14,087,343 


( 54. 


1} 




$15>194,789 


( 


53.9) 


$16,U3,170 


( 51.7) 


Research ^ ' 


20,576 


'( 


O.l) 






• 

« 


31,151 


( 0, 


I) 


(1) 


" 166,328 


( 


0.6) 


, 481,953 


( I. .5) 


Public Service ^ 


j 1,927,303 
1 


( 


8 


1,944,753 


( 


8.0) 


1,030,934 


^ ^' 


3)<. 


(^) 


601,342 


( 


2.1) 


998,520 


( 3.2) 


Academic Support ^ 


1^200,469 


( 


•5.4) 


1,343,969 


( 




/ 

♦ ^ 1,438,106 


( 5 


5) 


(3) 


1,892,006 


( 


6.7) 


1,89^,738 

K 


( 6.1) 


Libraries 


I , 136 , oa3 


( 


5.2'/ 


1 / 2 /. TO/. 


( 


6.1)\ 


I ,593 , 330 


( 6 


I). 




I , OoU , 0^ 


( 


6.0) 




\ *4 . O/ 






























2.8) 


Student Services 

> 


567,672 


( 


2.6), 


* 622,52a/ 


( 




7^10,818 


( i 


.7) 




781,224 


( 


2.8) 


875,074 


Institutional Support *^ f 


966,3(56 


( 


4.4) 


^ l,707,55L 


'( 




2,552,230 


( 9 


.8) 


(L) 


2,921,453 


( 


10.3) 


3,672,726 


( U.8) 


Operation an4 Maintenance 


2,204,168 


V 


10. 0), 


2,286,1-^^7 ' 


( 


9.4) 


2*,719,642 


( 10 


.4) 


(I) 


3,'j16,295 


('12. 8) 


4,196,942 


( 13.4) 


Scholarships <& Fellowships 


790,104 


( 


3.6) 


836,696 


( 


3,5) 


1,308,168 


( 5 


.0) 


(2) 


I, -3491267 


( 


4.8) 


1,536,627 


( 4,9) 




"$21,983,726 


(100. 0) 


'$24,183,326 


( 100. 0) 


$26,071,722 


(lOO.O) 


• 


$28,203,326 


C 


^.0) 


$31,235,654 


(100. 0) 


Notes to report : 
* * 


1 
















> 


1 


* 











Data taken Crom -annual report to Sobthjern Association 6C Colleges and Schools. ' * 

* 

Library, 4mpport In^t^udes special allocation [or equalization. Attei ' 1978-79 , these Cunds w^LH-^ed5.c. If tho>e iundj> were not included in 
1977-78, the Library wpulcf ha^e ranked in the 2nd C^uartile. " ^ /' 

* » # • ^ • ^ 

(Jfcartile represj»pts a comparison to the 1977-78 data prepartid by the^ Commission on Colleges tor member inj>titutloni> in Level III, enrollment 
category 5,001-10,000. • ' » , 
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In evaluating the funding for educational purposes at Appalachian, 
Figure 4-11 which tracks the FTE enrollment and the expenditures per FTE 
rcfle^.ts an acceptable, if not favorable,, condition; The jxpenditures 
.per capita for the five-year period of time do reflect an increasing 
amount and are^ again at a level which is favorable in comparison to 
member ^«ti tut ions. ^ However,' based on na\ional standards, the expen- 
ditures per capita are relatively low. #A major goal in financial planning"^ 
is to continue to improve this status. 

/ 

^ Figure 4-11 

EDUCATION AND GENERAL 



EXPENDITURES. PER STUDENT 



FTE Enrollment 
Fall 'Term 
(Reg. Session) 



1975-76' 



.7,991 



1976^77 



8 ,"033 



1977-78 



8,385 



1978-79 « 1979-80 



«,363* 



8,570'V 



Total Expenditures - , ^ ^ 

Education & General $21 ,983,726 $24,183,^326 $26,071 ,722 $28,203,326 $31,235,654 



Expenditures Per FTE $ 2,751 $ 3,010 $ 3,109 $ 
"Excludes faculty and staff taking tuition-free courses. 



3,372 $ 



3,645 



Appalachian State University maintains a favorable position relative 
•to funding pei; instructional posi tion. a 1 located within The University of 
North Carolina. However, it is important to distinguish funding per 
inscrucCiopal position from actual salaries paid. Figure 4-12 indicates 
average salaries (on a nine-month basis) for full-time instructional 
faculty from 1975 to 1980;. ' . * .. 

*" i 

Figure 4-12 
; . FACULTY SALARIES, 1975-81 ' 



Average 
Salary 

Number of 
Faculty 



1975-76 



» -437 



1976-77 



1977-78 



$14,531 . $15,544 $16,739 



1978-79 



$18,538 



'429 



455 



464 



1 979-80 
$19,163 



476 



1980-81 
$22,2?9 



469 



For a more complete breakdown of faculty salatics, see the Faculty report. 
The average salary ' of de'ajis on t2-moYich contracts for 1980-81 was $40,831. 

* I • . 

^ As Figure 4-13 indicates, the number of pcrsouncl Cor maintenance 

that has been funded over the £ive-y/2ar period from 1974 to 1979 hasrnot 

^ikept pace with the growth of the ins t i tat ion : 
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Figure 4-13 *• 

MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL, 1974-79 ' * 

' 1974-75 ' 1975-76 1976-77 1977^78 197f^-7^) 



Numbers ot 
Budgeted 
Permanent 
Maintenance 
Positions 



161^ 158 158 159 - 166 



Salary 



$7,381 $7,883 $7,870 $8,792 M9,299 



However, these figures are not totally realistic because of the conversion 
to a uniform chart of accounts. For example, when that conversion was ^ 
made in 1976-77, certain personnel formerly 'in maintenance and operation » 
wer& transferred to another ^purpose , Institutional Support. Nevertheless ,r 
the overall increase in pcrs'onnel in this area has been less than, adequ'ate. 
The varying means of evaluating funding levels for M/0 functions conclusively 
and consistent l)»i rank Appalachian State University very low. Figure 4-14 
represents the number and salaries of staff employees by occupational 
activity from 1977 to 1979. ^ 

4. Budget Planning and Control (Illustrations 5, 6," and 1) ^ 

Appalachian State University is one of 16 constituent campuses oC 
The University, of North Carolina. This staterwide system for all upper 
level i.nstitutions is directed by a Board of Governors, whose respon- 
sibilities are outlined in The Code of the Board 'of Governors of The 
University of North Carolina. Administratively, the university system 
is headed by a president and a staff referred to as the General Admin- 
istration of The University of North Carolina. The organization of the ' 
General Administration parallels the organization of most campuses with 
a vice president for major functional areas such as academics, business, 
etc.- Each campus of the university system has a Board of Trustees. Most 
official actions of an individual campus are fi-rst considered by the Board 
oC Trustees, then referred to the Board of Governors through the General . 
Administration. Those matters dealing with budgets are commonly referred 
to various agencies at the state government level. 

The budg.et process at Appalachian State University (Figure ,4-15) 
begins and ends with the individual department. The legislature of 
North Carolina has operated on a biennial budget for many years although, 
within the last three biennia, the legislature has met annually Cor budget 
matters. AppVoximately one year prior to the biennial session of the 
"legislature, the budget process begins by instructions being provided 
departments Cor budget preparation. The .appropriate information and needs 
from the departments are assembled by deans and division heads into a 
college or division request. The request from each dean or division bs 
then combined into a single request by the appropriate vice chancellor 
lor the four major areas oC the campus. The Administrative Cabinet 
assists the Chancellor in dev,eioping a final budget estimate Cor the 
campus. This budget request is reviewed and approved by the Board oC 
Trustees. ^ J (j^ ' 
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I Figure 4-«-14 < 

NUMBER AND SALARIES OF STAFF EMPLOYEES BY OCCUPATIONAL ACTIVITY 



* • 

Occupational Activity CocJe 


Number 


1977 

Sa lary 


Number 


1978 

Salary 


Number 


1979 

Sa lary 


10 - Executive/ 5 

Administrative* ^ 


51 * 


$16,572 


52 


* 


i J '• 


^ 0 /. Q 0 R 


30 — PfO Fa c c 1 ona 1 

£^ i< U JL. c o o JL Ul Id 1 






28 


14,640 


38 ' 


18,077 


40 - Technical*& 

" Paraprofessiona 1 


62 


11,332 
' 8,518 


58 . 


12,283 


73 


' 13,946 


50 Clerical/ 
Secretarial 


234 


246 


9,134 


241 


9,714 


60 - Ski'lle'd -Crafts 


• 52 


10,815 


49 


11,626 . 


•60 


12,9,94 


70 - Service/Maintenance 


Ilk 


7,486 


328 


7,915 


309 


8,607 



* « 

"Prior to 1979, a large number oi ryupervispry personnel for categories 
pother than 10 were mistakenly listed irf category 10. ' . 

, Definitions of OccupaCLonal Activity Categories: 

10 - Executive/Administrative: Indlude. all persons whose assignments 
require prin:ary (and major) responsibility for management o£ the 
^institution* 

30 - Professional: (Include all staff members wi^th assignments that require 
specialized professional -training (e.g., librarians lawyers , physicians 
who^do n6t hold administrative positions or have faculty rank). 

40 - TechnicaTand^ Paraprof cs^ional : Include all persons whose assignments 
^ , require specialised knowleugc or Skills which may be through experience 

erx academic work such as is 'offered in many two-year technical-nns titutes 
communitv colleges, junior colleges, or through equivalent on-the-job 
training. 
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training. 

Clerical and Secretarial': Include all persons whose assignments 
typically are associated with clerical activities or arc Ipecif ically. 
of a secretarial nature. 



60 - Skilled Crafts: Include all persons whose assignments typically require 
special manual skills And a thorough and comprehensive knowlel^e--of . 
the process involved in the work. 

' \ V * 

70 - Service/Maintenance: Include persons whose assignments require limited^ 
degrees of previously acquired skills dnd knowledge. 



Board of Trustees 



f Figure A-15 

THE BUDGET PROCESS 



Budgie c 
< Division. 



Governor oo 
' and ' ^ 
l"^ .' Advisory ^Budget 

1/^, I , Cr)mm4g<; ion 

lot,— S 



Board o£ Governors 



^ rf^ ^ 




o D on 0 □ D 0 

D □ Q mo n 0 g 




^Sepace 



General Administration 



Sub-Conuni t tee 



\ 



Budget an'd. 
Finance 
Committee's ' 



10/ 
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Three committees also play a role in the budget process. The Senate 
Budget Committee may study any matters relating to budget planning and 
acquisition and distribution of funds, supplies', and equipment. The 
University Budget Advisory Committee serves in an adviiiory capacity to 
the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs in budget development and the 
allocation of bucjgets for supplies, equipment, and travel. And the 
University Insti^tutiona 1 Studies and Planning Committee, .as one ol its 
responsibilities, is authorized to advise the Vice Chancellor for Business 
Affairs on priorities in the formation of the biennial budget. 

* From each individual campus the budget request is submitted to the 
General Administration whore i'^t is combined with requests trom the other 
15 campuses, thus becoming a Ur^iveirsity of North Carolina budget to be 
considel^ed by the Board of Governors. * 



The format of the budget calls for requests to be made on basically 
two. levels. First, the "Continuation Budget*' provides, for continuing 
the institution at a financial level^ comparable to the current level. 
Next,^the "Change Budget'* provides an opportunity for ''the campus to 
request improvements to existing programs and new programs. Capital 
improvements are a part of the "Change Budget." 

A budget for The Univqrjity of North Carolina is recommended by 
(The Boarct oi Governors to *tHe Covemor and the Advisory Budget Commission^ 
The Budget Division of the state prepares the total budget for presen- 
tation to\th*e Gencfal Assembly by the Governor. ^Ic is. at this point that 
the request for The University becomes a part pf the total stjto budget. 

The governor budget request is considered, by the logislaturv 
through a complex system of committees and subcommittees. The state 
^budget becomes of ficial through the appropriat ions, act of each session 
of the General Assembly. The distribution of the jtate budget and, 
subsequently, TliFHJ^iversity budget is the reverse process through 
which the requests n^e been* hoard. 

The state of North Carolinot, and, consequently, The University af 
North Carolina operate on a strict line item budget. The format in which 
the campus budget for continuation is prepared predetermines the allocation 
pf funds to major functional areas. For example, a major purpose is the 
library. .There arc no major campus decisions to be made regarding this 
allocation once the. budget is authorized by the rfudget Division through 
the General Administration. 



In terms of the enrollment increase fund and change budget lunds, 
these are allocation decisions both at the General Administratipn Level 
and the campus ;level. Major allocatiun dcci»oions on the campus are made 
first at the Administrative Cabinet level, th6n al^ the vice chancellor 
level. At this level, input for final decisions varies with each vice 
chancel lor. ^ / 

Once university departmental budget allocations^havc been, determincc 
the amounts are entered into the record-keeping system. The budgeted 
amounts for a department are broken down by revenue and expenditure 
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classifications as prescribed by the General Administration of The 
University o£ North Carolina. On a monthly basis, the university's 
computerized record-keeping system provides each department a suimnariiccd 
receipts/disbursements statement and a detailed transaction listing with 
balances for each classification. This affords each department the 
opportunity to verify record-keeping accuracy and monitor balances. ^ 

The Controller's bookkeepers only disburse and encumber monies 
when the account's "free balance" is adequate. The departmental 
secretary/record-keeper, therefore, must see that funds are adequate 
in appropriate categories to make purchases. When these conditions 
do not exist, budget transfers are required. Requests for budget 
transfers are submitted to the Controller's Budget Officer. These 
transfers must be for the enhancement of the department's academic 
program and be within the guidelines of the North Carolina Executive 
Budget Act. The first of these two conditions is determined by the 
Budget Officer. Additional funds needed by a "department must come as 
a result oi a subsequent internal allocation by the dean or the academic 
admiTiistration. This budget adjustihent must also meet the guidelines 
of the North Carolina Executive Budget Act. 

Obligations o£ the campui; are processed promptly through the 
Controller '^J Oflice. It is from this office that monthly budget 
(Statements are issued to every department with an authorized budget. 
These'rcports refect budgets, expenditures for the reporting period, 
encumbrances, a^d balances tor each line item. With this report, 
the cycle is complete lor a department, beginning with projecting 
budget need to expending the allocations. . i 

The budget process inhibits to 'some degree the freedom of thought 
in projecting financial resources. This does not mean, however,, that 
no financial planning occurs. EnroUmC^ is the principal ^driver in' 
the funding formula; therefore, enroUftient* projections normally intdrpret 
into financial projections. Current enrollment projections can be found 
in the Admissions section of the 'Educational Program report. Additional 
funding is achieved through the Change Budget. New program^ requiring 
additional funding can onl^ be a .part of a Change Budget request after 
the program has been approved by the General Administration. Thus, 
program planning and approval interpret into financial growth in a 
similar manner as does enrollment projections. Procedures for program 
planning and approval are discussed in the Curriculum section of the 
^Educational Program report. 

5. Budr^.et Accounting, Reporting, and Auditing \ (Illustration 8) 

Appalachian State University i.s. fortunate in that it is able to 
utilize the most advance4 computerized busincs:? systems and computer, 
.hardware. All business systems associated with financial resources are 
approved bye univers ity management and by the North Carolin^i State Auditor 
and, therefore, conform to generally accepted .accounting procedures for 
xolleges and universities. The system of accounting followed by the 
university might be described as a cash basis system. .According tb this 
system, revenues are recognized only when received and expenditures only 
when paid. / " ^ * 
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All university employees are informed o£ the rules and rcgula-t^rons 
^'concerning financial resources through the Resource Manual. This 
manual is distributed broadly and strategically to allow each univ.ersity 
employee access to this information. 

The university's computerized record-keeping syst'^m has a compre- 
hensi've reporting system that provides financial reports to all .levels 
of the university and to those concerned groups off^campus. Reports 
in summary and in detail are printed each mon^th for individual cost 
centers or departments, administrative units, and for the academic and 
auxiiTary programs in total. These reports are distributed to the'heads 
of each unit, chairpersons, directors, deans, administrators , '-the General 
Administration, and the State Budget Division. Other groups are sent 
reports on a periodic basis. All reports show amounts budgeted, expended, 
or receipted month-to-date, quarter-tb-date , and fiscal year.-to-date ; 
encumbrances and unexpended balances; and frl^e or unencumbered balances. 

The university Audits and Systems Office has three pri^mary respon- 
sibilities at Appalachian State Unrversity: namely, intern)til audits, * 
business systems development^ and business procedures. Thq internal 
audit division of the oifice performs extensive audits on a limited , 
number of univer&Tly function-s.^ Annual audits arc conducted in the 
major auxiliaries, subsidiaries'', the Home Economics'Mlorjic Management 
House, and the Athletic Association. These areas are receipt supported 
and of a non-academic nature. This division aUo performs special 
audits on'sielected functions as required by university officials. 

The systems accounting division is responsible for the review 
of existing manual or computeriled business systems to determine. chan[»o.s 
or enhancements needed* This occasionally require,s. the documenting of 
the existing system and designing of an up-to-date system, to be approved 
^by users, administrators, and the State Auditor. 

4 

The office also has the responsibility of interpreting and researching 
university policy, state law, and federal law and publishing these rules 
and regulations to all university employees and departments. This is 
accomplished through the Resource Manual ; The manual also spells out 
the responsib^ilities of each university business office and the services 
that each makes available to the campus. ^ 

As a state-supported agency, Appalachian State University is audited 
in detail annually by the North Carolina State Auditor. This requires 
the wS^rk of approximately seven auditors for three to four months. The 
State Auditor is responsible for auditing the acad(jmic programs, student, 
auxiliaries, independent auxiliaries, student aid programs, the pndowmeni 
Fund and its Subsidiaries, and contracts and grants. In addition,- inde- 
pendent certified public accountants a<idit the records of all student 
groups* on an annual basis. The only areas not audited by external auditors 
are. the Athletic Association and the Home Management House* These two 
areas undergo an extensive auj^it each year by the university Internal 
Auditor l^hor>e office is staffed" with competent personnel and a director 
who holds the Certified Internal Auditor Certificate. 

Audits by the State Auditor arc conducted using the MCPA\^ "Audits 
of Colleges and Universities** as a guide. Reports published also conform 
to the formats prescribed by the National Association of College and 
University .Business Officers. . 
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6. Cashicrina (Iliustrat ion 9) 



The university cashiering function is consolidated in the 'Controller's 
Office and is a principal responsibility of an Assistant to 'the Controller. 
However, owing to the varied activities occurring on the university campus, 
» there are a great number of pepple collecting monies. These persons arc 
aware of the North Carolina state rules and regulations, dealing with thiy 
matter through*the Resource Manual published by the Audits and. Systems 
Office, Personnel at the collection points must issue pre-niimbered, three- 
part receipts to all)customers • These funds must be turned into the 
university Cashier's Office within 24 hours or on the following work day. 
At this time, the Cashier's Office receipts the collection po'int personnel 
and the responsibilit^passes to them. These receipts are posted, balanced, 
and sent to an official depository of the state of North Carolina by the 
university Security Off'ice. A vault is loca-ted in the Cashier's Office 
for safe keeping at nights or over weekends. All employees of the state, 
^of North Carolina are bonded for $100,000 per occurrence. The university 
also has a burglary insurance policy equal to the amounts of estimated 
receipts to cover the actions of persons* not employed. 

7. Purchasing and Inventory Control (Illustration ^lOT ^ 

The responsibility for acquiring all services and materials rests wt':h 
the Purchasing Department. This area operates within the limits set by 

/ state purchasing regulations. The university operates a central stores 
facility that stocks those items frequently used by university academic. 

\ departments, offices, and operating units. Items are controlled by a 
perpetual inventory system approved by the North Carolina StaTe Auditor 
and the Purchasing and Contract Office. This system is auldited on a 
sample basis each month by the university*s internal auditor. 

Until recently there was no uniform method to control University 
capitalized assets. Beginniing July 1, 1979 a system was implemented 
whereby new acquisitions are tagged and controlled through a series of 
computer programs. The head 6i each department or cost center is required 
to make, a physical count annually. 

8. Refund Policy (Illustration 11) 

V 

The university's tuition and fees relund schedule is published in 
the general catalog that is distributed each year to administrators and 
new students. The policy has been adopted by the university Board of 
Trustees. This refund schedule conforms to National Association of 
College and University Business Officers (NACUBO) Student-Related 
Program Committee's General Policy Guidelines For Refund Of Stfedent 
Charges with two minor questionable points: 

L. The NACUBO guidelines call for a minimum refund of 25 percent 
to stucj^^A^, withdrawing during the first 25 percent of the 
academic'^period. The lower end of ASU's graduated refund 
scale calls for a 20 percent refund during the* latter part 
of the initial 30 percent of the academic period. 

1. There is not a formal appeal procedure that Ls distributed 
to all students. * 
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Institutional Sector: FACULTY 



Recruitment and Selection 

have It tlVr't"' ^'^^^^P^^^"^"* t.ho departmental personnel commitcoc 
have the basic responsibility for the recruitment and selection of the 
faculty of a department. • 

from ^/uTlu' is determined that a vacancy exists in a department, either'' 
■ llT.t^nl °f ' P°^i^i°" or through the continuation of an 

Tol ll?crVl . retir^nent, resignation, or termination, a 

prepa o' ' 'ITT'' participates i^ the 

bv Ehe JLn Jf 1"" Job description. After the job 6Sscj>tp\:io. is approved, 
by the dean of fthe college, the Vice Chancellor for Academic 'Affaws, and . 
p son"s":rHi:i'?H Employment Officer, a search is mounted for q' ufJ d 
. persons to fill the vacancy. The methods employed in this- search vary. In 

ToZ'ilT.T""' """'^-^^^ ^""^^^y f"-^-- as a search' 

chT^ o\rson''r" an active role. In other situations the department^ 
chairperson s the active agent and refers information on candidates to 
n o Lr Lrr''\ organizing this information, 

may nc ud f. ^^"P^"^'' committee forms a search committee which 

may include faculty members from the department who are not members of the 
personnel committee Regardless of the machinery used to conduct he .erch 
the University Equal Employment Officer monitors the search to el^s^rp ha 
equal opportunity standards in recruitment, are met. 

After an appropriate pool .o-P^pUcants is accumula>cd, the departmental 
? s Us" nT'"" studies the applicants and initiates the action'^h ch- ^ 
vie^ Fon ^"^;^a^^°" of candidates to come , to the ^:amp5^for an inter- 
view. Following these campus visits, which usually involve the opportunity- ' 
fof conversations with all members of the department's faculty, t£e de^a t- 
ment chairperson, the dean of the college, the Dea.n of the Graduate ScSoo • 
th ITJ and the Vice Chancellor for Academic Aff irs. 

the departmental personnel committee makes its recommenctat ion of two or mo e = 

with theTe /° P°-^^- If ^he department chairperson c'curs 

with (;he personnel committee's recommendations, the chairperson transmits the 
names to the dean of the college who in turn submits all these names along 
Vic. ^;^/^^^,,""™'^"dations tp the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs. The 

dates ?r irv "rr"' r ""'^'^ ' contractual offer to one of the candi- 
dates. If the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs chooses to reject all of 
the recommended candidates, the ent-ire selection process. i.s renewed. 

If the department chairperson and the personnel committee do no't agree 
on the nominees to be recommended, both his/her and the personnel committee's 

a r'"?hrde:n^" ''^^^ collego'for his/her conslcieJ- 

Alnlrl - ! t T ^°""""°"dations, along with the recommendations of the 
tHhTvic/^h ''n" ^h^^°Partmental personnel committee, are then given 
to the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs for acceptance or rejection. 

The Faculty Handbook (Chapter III, Section IV. D) lists the following 
general criteria for the selection and evaluatio^n of faculty members.- 
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1. Possess personal attriit>utes reflecting matunaty and high standards 
ot integrity. ^ 

2. Show evidence of a liberal education; of competence in a subject 
area as indicated through successful achievement in graduate study, 
teaching, research, and/or publication; and .of a^continuing interest 
and effort in professional growth through study, research, writing 

^ and p^ticipation in the activities of learned societies and professional 

organizations. - • 

3. Be skilled in teaching and uti lizing .materiaJs and methods of 
instruction . * • • 

4. Show a friendly concern for the problems and^ needs of stude^nts 'by 
counseling and dealing 'fairly and considerately with them. v 

5. Understand the purposes and functions of the university; dep)onstrat| 
a cooperative willingness to support ^ s ^ p urposes and to share the 
responsibility for evaluating its policies and programs; participate 
constructively N^in the deliberations of .departmental and general faculty 

' meetings and assume a reasonable share of the responsibility of the 
, f,aculty committees on which the faculty member serves. ^ 

5. Keep himself /herself reasonably well informed on problems of public 
concern* and demonstrate qualities of responsible citizenship by 
recognizing thV^ need for active interest in the affairs of government, 
^ civic, education, and other agencies working for the common welfare. 
..7. Maintain high standards of professional ethics. 

^'^ 

Other important [actors arc t,hc university's affirpiatLve ac'tion goals and the ^ ^ 
federal regulations which must be observed in the recruitment and selection 
process.* . ^ *i 

Appalachian does not rely heavily upon the "services of part-time faculty. 
In 1979 only 50 persons, or approximat^«ly 10% of the total faculty, were part- 
time. Generally such appointments are made for one of the following' r.easons^: 

1. to utilize persons who a!^e not faculty members, but whose special 
abilities qualify them to render a service to the university; 

2. to cover unanticipated over-enrollments; 

* 3,. to replace temporary vacancies created in a department^ an extra- 
departmental assignment or a leave of absence. ^^^^ 

The standards and pr^ciidures in rcuruitment and selection of part-time faculty rN 
•are the same as wliose followed in the case of ^ull-time faculty, although ^ 
they may be applied wJ uh less rigor in bfJme cases bccaOse of time constraints. 
•* ♦ 

2. Faculty Organisation , • * • 

^ * • % 

The day-to-day participation ot faculty members in fonnulating and^arrying 

out university policies ih accomplishud through university committees and councils 
departmental committees, the Fa^^ulty Senate and (to a minor" degree) through 
faculty meetings and college meetings. Lstablishcd policies are codified in the 
Faculty Handbook . ' This publication is a joint effortof the Faculty Senate and | 
the Vice Chancellor for Academic Atfairs. The faculty of Appalachian State 
University also has elected representatives to the Faculty^ Assembly of The 
University of North Carolina.^ • • 

N 
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The foundation on which faculLy orgarTrtacicMi rcsCs is the FaculLy 
Constitution. This document has been approved by cho £aculLy, the 
administration, and the Board of Trustees. The constitution defines 
the faculty as "those persons empl-oycd by Appalachian State University 
who hold Lhc rank of instructor , Assistant Professor , -Associate Prote-.-.sor , 
. Professor; and ,alsQ those person's appointed "^s Emeriti Faculty, Adjunct 
Facultf^r, Visiting Faculty, and Lecturers.V The right to vote and to 
hold faculty offices is atcorded to all members of the faculty except 
Emeriti Faculty, Visiting Faculty, Aijunct Faculty, and Part-Time Faculty. 
The constitution provides for the election of a Faculty Senate which acts 
as the representative body of ^the faculty. The Vice Chancellor [St 
Academic Affairs is the chairperson of Che faculty and presides at 
general faculty meetings. The Faculty Senate elects 'its chairperson, 
act» as an advisory committee to the Chancellor, establishes standing 
committees of the university, and makes recommendations t.o the admin- 
istration on university policy. " 

\3. Professional Com petence 

As Figure 5'-l indicates, during Lhe fall of 1979 there were 
(excluding the 21 librarians with faculty'status) i^V full-time teaching 
faculty members at Appalachian, of whom 337 or 67.8% held the doctoral 
degree crtr the first professional degree." The percentage of doctorates 
or first profo:>sional degrees among full-time faculty in the 16 constituent 
institutions of The University of North' Carolina In the fall of 1979 was 
68»7%» » 

Among the varif^s colleges at ASD, the percentage ot tull'^time 
teaching faculty holding the terminal dcigree was as-follows: 

College of 'i^Lrts and Sciences 88.5% 

^^College of Business , * 6A.17o 

College of Fine and Applied Arts ^ 37.7% 

College of Learning and Human Development 60.8% 

General College ^ ^77'. 87^*" 

An]®ng all faculty members (518 fulUtiftie and 50 part-time), 29.8% 
hold Lhij rank of Profes3or 23 .A% the rank of Associate Professor, 23.8% 
the B^nk of Assistant Professor, 13.7% the rank of jlnstrucLor, and 9.j% 
wore classified as lecturers, adjunct /faculty , etc. Of those occupying 
the rank of Instructor and above, approximately %% have been awarded 
tenure. i , . 

A comp^lete list of ASU fac4uy members, vfrth Lhc-ir earned ^jgreorj 
and tht degree-granting inst itul^ions , can be found in "l>hq Register" * 
at the back of the annual ASU gortcral cat^alog. Up-to-date personnel 
files Cor aU faculty memberj are) maintcvined in the Oitice of Academic 
Affairs. 

» 

A. Professional Growth 

Continuing professional growth is a vital concern of the faculty. A 
survey of uhc departmental annual reports for 1978-79 (Figure 5-Z) offers 
some indication of the number and kinds of professional activities in 
which a full-time instructional faculty of A97 persons was engaged 
during the year. 
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^ Figure 5-1 

BREAKDOWN OF FACULTY BY RANK, TENURE STATUS, AND TERMINAL DEGFEE (Fall, 1979) 
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*Fl»ge in O'V includes administrative personnel holding tenure in department. 
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FACULTY PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES, 1978-79 ^' 



/rype of ProCessfonal Activity 

Attendance at profGr>sional 
meetings 

Active participation in 
professional organizations 
and meetings (as officers, 
panelists , etc . ) 

Papers presented at profes- 
sional meatip^s, » * 

Creative activities 

Publication of research. 

^books^id articles) 

Research in progress 



Number* oT 
Facu'l ty 

340^ 



249 

152 

90 

237 



Per Gent of 
Facu I ty 

' 68% 




Number ol 
Activities 



594 



527 

247 
206 

17'5 
497 



However, in the future the facult'y may -be hard presr.ed to maintain 
these activities at the present level. ^ For example, a declining travel 
budget makes participation at profcssio;iaL'meocings increasingly dilficult 
a time when depar tm(|,nts a#b placing more emphasis upon such activittcfj. 
ractically no money for research is provided 'from r,tatc funds and conse- 
quently the amount of financial assistance which tlie university outers 
is insufficient. During the I97978O academic^year; $20,000 was made^ 
available to faculty members for small research grants and summer salary 
continuation for research purposes. In addition to this amount, $5,000 
was provided for page oosts and manuscript services. The same a^iount 
was -provided for these purposes during 1980-81. ^ 

For the 1981 spring semester, funds in the amount of $27,300 were 
made available to the^ four dejjree-granting colleges and the General 
CoJ-lege to employ graduate assistants or part-time faculty so that, some 
facuRy members coul^ bo released from part of their assigned workloads 
in order to engage in research. This program w\ll be continuedMn sub- 
' ne,qucnt years, provided funds are available. 

; / 

Oif-campus scholarly assignmonts with full pay ior one .^eme^>tcr or 
h.ilf p.iy for two semesters were initiated during the 1973-74 academic 
year as ^ means of facilitating the continued professional growth of 
faculty in the absence of a system of paid leaves or sabbaticals. In- 
dividual colleges* have estabUshed their own guidelines (Figure 5-3) and 
screen the requests' from their respect ivc/'tacu It ies . As of 1979-80 
approximately 40 faculty members have been granted such assignments. 
Unfortunately, whenever such an assignment is granted, the other members 
of the department must assume* the load of their absent colleague. 

[provisions also exist at ASU for tenured 'members of the faculty to 
obtain a leave of abse.nce for a period not tp exceed one year.' Requests 
for such leaves 5fre made to the chairperson of the department: in which 
the faculty member is located, through the dean of the college involved, 
to the Vice Chancellor for Academic A'ffairs, and finally to the Chancellor. 
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Figure 5-3 S 
COLLEGE GUIDELINES FOR OFF-CAMPUS SCHOLARLY ASSIGNMENTS 
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Final action' for such requests is taken by tHe Board of Trustees. During 
the past five years the number of leaves has ranged from three in 1975-76 
to eight in 1979-80, with an average of^six leaves of absente per year 
for the period 1975-80. 

I V 

Additional opportunities for professional development are provided * " 
by the Center for 'instructional Development, which sponsors many seminars, 
workshops, and resource persons. During 1978-79 approximately 337/ o f . ^ 
^the faculty participated in programs offered by the CID^ Funds are also 
available, through the CID for contract extensions during May and Jurje to 
allow faculty members to conduct instructional and faculty development.' 
projects. During 1979^a total of $51,011 was utilized in 24 such* projects 
involving 86 faculty members. The Faculty Development Fund,"^ established* \ 
in thejlppalachian State University Foundation and administered by the 
CID, prbvides money to be used by the faculty for 'development and pro- 
fessional growth activities, such as attendance aU workshops and "confer- 
encos. During 1980-81 the fund provided approximately $5,000 Lor this 
purpose. . * » 

• 

faculty memberr; are also able do apply for scmestor-long,. part-time 
adminTstrativG internships. The purpose of this program is to: 

1. provide those who have an interest in a career in academic 
/ % adfninistration with^the opportunity to evaluate their^ ^» 

interest and abilities without making a definite commitment 
to such a career; 

2. provide an opportunity for exposure to several facets of 
the university at policy-making levels; and 

3. provide* an oppor^tunity for identification of Calient in , 
academic administration. 

Those interested ifn the program may apply through their respective department 
chairpersons and deans, with final selection by the Vice Chancrelior for 
Academic Affairs. Since its introduction in 1975-76, over 30 persons have 
participated in the program. 

5. Financial Scu:uritv 

J ^ 

Surveys by The Chronicle of Higher Education ai^d the American Assoc iatio 
of University Professor's have documented the fact that over the pa.'>t decado 
iaculty salaries nationally have failed to keep pace with the rising cost 
of living and have generally increased at a lower rate than have the 
salaries paid to other occupational groups. Like their colleagues at 
other institutions throughout the nation, faculty members at Appalachian * 
State University are concerned about their declining standard of^ living. 

According to figures taken from the AAUP "Annual Report on the 
Economic .Status of the^ Profession, 1979-80" (Figure 5-4), both in terms 
of average salary and average compensation the faculty at ASU receive 
less than the national average Cor institutions ranked in category IIA: 
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Figure 5-4 * . n 

ASU FACULTY SALARIES COMPARED' WITH NATIONAl'.AVERAQE (AAUP ANNUAL REPORT) 

Category IIA 



/. 



Ranlc ' 


All 


•Public 


ASU 


AIL. . 


Public 


ASU 


Professor' ' ^ 
Associate P.rofe^^sor 
— Assistant ^rofess.ofr 
Instruc.tpr 


26,610 
"21,180 
17,420 
14,030 


27,200 
21,630 
17,790 
14,400 ■* 


23,400 

i9,ogo' 

16,700 
13,700 


31,610 
25,110 
20,500 
1 16,330 


32,460 
25,730 
21,040 
16,860 


27 ,:200 
2-2 ,"200 
19,600 
16,100 



When considering average teaching salaries j^ased on state appropriacod 
funds, the A.A.U.P. ranks Appalachian State Uniwrsicy sixth amoiig the , 
16. con.st:ituent instiLutions of The University oC NortH Carolina. However, 
when using the dota irom the HEGIS "Salary, Tenure, and Fringe -Bcno'f i tr;" 
reporf, the A.A.U.P. ranks Appalachian fifteenth in actual salary and 
* fringe benefits. This discrepancy results from the various way:; in whicii^ 
the constituent ins^titutions oi The University of North Carolina cho9se 
to distribute the funds appropriated for faculty salaries, ^as well as i 
differences in reporting. . . , 

The Office of the Vice Chancellor for Achdemic Affairs has made an 
effort to adjust salaries of faculty with the same rank, 'holding the 
same credentials, and with the. same length of service, so ^Jiat internal 
salary inequities will be minimised. In order to^ inform the faculty of 
general policy and practice in this •area, the Office of Academic Affairs 
publishes a breakdown of internal salaries each year. Figure 5-5 provides 
a breaicdown of average ^Salaries by rank from 1976-1980. 

^ Figure 5-5 

r FULLtTIME' INSTRUCTIONAL FACULTY SALaRIES "^ BY RANK 

. FALL 1976-1980 
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19,163 
•476' 


.22,229 
469 
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^•inis unaLysjLb ut' av^ici^u ww^^.-^x-w ^ ^ 

part-time assignments with the university. It. does include all full-time 
£acul1:y members with the equivalent of aL least six-hour teaching* loads Eor^^ 
the academic year. All department chairpcrsbns are included and all saLir'y* 
averages have been computed on a nine-month basis. ^ 
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Figure 5-6 provides a summary o£ average salaries by rank and' 
college for the -fall of 1980. 

Excellent hospital and medical insurance is provided for each 
faculty member, along with a disability salary continuation plan, 'as 
an employee of the state &f North Carolina, each faculty member is 
covered against job-inflicted accidents under the Workman's Compensa- 
tion Act. The state pays, as stipulated by law, the standard amount 
•for each faculty member's retirement fund (either t?<e Teachers' and 
State Employees' Retirement System of North Carolina or TIAA-CREF) 
and social security. Those faculty who are under the State Retirement 
System are also covered by a death benefit of up to $20,000 should 
death ocpur prior to retirement. Personal liability insurance pro- 
tection is provided by the state, as well as by the ASU Board of 
Trustees' Legal Liability Insurance policy. 

Reasonable use of university recreational facilities is available. 
And reduced prices for athletic and cultural events are provided Cor 
faculty families. Faculty members may also take one three-hour tuition- 
tree course per semester during ^he academic year. A fuller description 
of employee benefits programs can be found in the ASU Fact Book . 

. f ^ 

0.' Professional Security and Academic Freedom 

Both The Code of The University of North Carolina and the ASU 
Faculty Handbook (Chapter III, Section II) address, in similar words, 
the issue of academic freedom. The Faculty Handbook asserts that: 

A.palachian State University^is dedicated to the transmission 
and advancement of knowledge ind understanding. Academic 
free-lom is essential to the achievement of these purposes. 
,• This institution therefore supports and encourages freedom 
of inquiry for faculty members and students, to the end that 
they may responsibly pursue these goals through teaching, 
learning, research, discussion, and publication, free from 
internal or ejcternal restraints that would unreasonably 
restrict their academic endeavors. 

• • 

It further guarantees that "Appalachian State University shall protect ^ 
faculty and students in their responsiBle exercise of the freedom to 
teach, to learn and otherwise to seek and speak the truth." A faculty 
member who believes that his/her academic freedom has been violated may 
appeal to the Faculty Grievance Committee and/or the Academic Freedom 
and Tenure Committee. . 

The minimal criteria for each academic rank are specified in the 
Faculty Handbook (Chapter III, Section IV. B): 

. a. Instructor 

1. A m,aster's degree from an accredited institution in an 
appropriate field or special competencies in lieu of the 
master's degree; and 

2. Evidence of potential in teaching, in research or other 
germane creative activity, or in professional service to 
the university and/or to the public. 



Figure 5-6 ^ 
UNIVERSITY SUMMARY OF* AVER'ACE FACULTY SALARIES* BY' RANK 
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^ill 1980 







Instructo 




Assistant Prolessor 


Associate Pt*otessor 
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Frotessor — ^ 




Col lego 


Total 
Sa lar IPS 


Average 
Sa larie^ 


No . i n 

Rank 


Total 
Sa larios 


Ave rage 
Salar u»s 


No. in 

Rank 


Total 
Sa lar 1 es 


Average 
Sa lar ios 


No. in 
Rank 


Total 
Sa lar le j 


Average 
Sa lar IC S 


No . in 
Rank 


Total 
Sa la r les 


College ol Arts 
«ind Sciences 


101,940 


16,990 


b 


808,910 


18,384 


44 


1,170,977 


20,910 


56 


2,459,236 


25,617 


96 


4,541,069 


College ol 
Bus iness 




14,725 


3 


t)7l,837 


22,395 


30 


442,754 


24,597 


18 


522,747 


29,042 


18 


1,681,514 


College ot Fine & 
Applied Arcs 


205,057 


15,774 


13 


642,650 


18,901 


34 


• 

422,170 


21,109 


20 


795,754 


25,669 


31 


2,065,631 


College 01 Learning 
6l Human Development 


33,000 


16,500 


2 


277,008 


18,467 


15 


'426,751 


21,338 


20 


974,216 


24,980 


, 39 


1,710,975 


General College 


30,516 


^15,258 


2 






0 


82,890 


20,723 


4 


25,290 


25,290 


I 


138,696 


Learning Resources 


90,855 


15,143 


6 


152,697 


16,966 


9 


43,991 


21,996 


2 








287,543f 


University TOTALS 


i 

505,544 


15,798 


32 


'2,553,108 
-< 


19,342 


132 


2,589,533 


21,597 


120 



4,777,243 


25,823 


185 


10,425,428 



*This analysis;ot average laculty salaries does not Include persons holding part-time assignments with 
the university. It does include, however, all Cull-time faculty members with^he equivalejit of at least 
six-hour teaching loads Cok the academic year. All department chairpersons are included and all 
salary averages have been oomputed on a nine-month basls^. 
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b. Assistant ProCessor 

1. The caped terminal degree from an accredited institution, 
or two years' successful work in. appropriate graduate 
studies and at least three years of appropriate experience, 
or special competencies dn lieu of these requirements; and 

2. Evidence of ability in teaching, in research or other germane 
creative activity, or in professional service to the 

" university and/or to the public. 

c. Associate Professor ^^^^ * 
1. The earned terminal degree fron^n accredited institution, 

or special competencies in lieu ot the earned terminal 
degree, and at least five years of appropriate experience; 
Distinction and retognijiton in teaching, in research or 
other germane creative "fctivity, or in professional service 
to the university and/or to the public; and 
Willingness to participate in institutional affairs. 

Professor 

The earned terminal degree fxom an accredited institution, 
or special competencies in lieu of the earned terminal 
degree, and at least ten years of appropriate experience; 
Outstanding reputation, in teaching, in research or other 
germane creative activity, or in professional service to 
the university and/or to the public; and 

3. Demonstrated' ability in and willingness to participate in 
institutional affairs. 

The criteria to be assessed prior to the conferral of tenure are the 
faculty member's demonstrated professional competence; potential for future 
contributions; commitment to effective teaching, research, or public service; 
and the needs and resources of the institution. 

Faculty reappointments and promotions, as well as conferral of tenure, 
are not automatic. The procedures that are followed In these personnel 
actions arc outlined in the Faculty Handbook (Chapter III, Section IV. D) . 
and include recommendations by the departmental personnel committee, the 
departmentNchairperson, the dean of the college, and the Vice Chancellor 
for. Academic Affairs ♦ The Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs usually 
makes the final decision on personnel actions involving reappointments 
If the personnel action involves promotion or conferral of permanent tenure, 
approval by the Chancellor and the Board of Trustees is necessary. The 
conferral of permanent tenure also requires the approval of the Board of 
Governors. 

Any faculty mender who believes that he/she has been unjustly or 
unfairly treated by a personnel decision may request reconsideration *and 
may appeal to the Faculty Grievatice Committee* or the Academic Freedom 
and Tenure Committee. The procedure for academic due process is outlined 
in the Faculty Handbook (Chapter III, Section -XII) . 

Should a decision be made not to reappoint a faculty member at the 
end of a probationary term, the faculty member is notified of the decision 
by the Vice -Chancellor for Academic Affairs. The faculty member may 
appeal this decision to the Faculty Grievance Committee. This committee 
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may submit a report to the Chancellor for final action. The grounds Cor 
nonreappointment and the specifics oC these appeal procedures are ^escribed 
in the Faculty Handbook (Chapter 111, Section Vl>. 

Grounds Cor discharge, suspension from employment, or rank diminishment 
of a faculty member on tenure- or appointed to a fixed term are; 

-1. incompetence; 
. 2. neglect oC duty; , 
3. misconduct of such a nature as to indicate that the individual 
is unfit to continue as a member of the faculty. 

Should steps leading to the discharge or suspension from employment of a 
member of the faculty be initiated under the conditlojis stated above, the 
faculty member is notified oj the decision to dismiss by the Chancellor. 
The faculty member may appeal the, decision to the Academic Freedom and 
Tenure Committee. Further appeals may be made to the Board of Trustees 
and to the Board of Governors. ,The specifics of these appeal procedures 
are written in the Faculty Handbook (Chapter III, SectioaV). 

Grounds for termination of employment of a faculty member with 
permanent tenure or appointed to a fixed term are: 

1. demonstrable institutional financial exigency; 

2. major curtailment or elimination of a program. 

Should steps leading to tetmina.tion of employment be initiated under the 
above criteria, the university procedures to be followed are described 
in tKo Faculty Handbook (Chapter III, Section VII. B). The faculty member 
may appeal the termination by t'hc procedures described by Section 501C(4) 
of The Code of The University of North Carolina . If termination does 
occIiTT the institution must provide assistance in finding other employment. 
Furthermore, the institution cannot replace the faculty member for a period 
of two years after the effective date of the termination without first 
of,fering the position to the person whose employment Was terminated. 

V Further change in any of the procedures concerned with appointments, 
reappointments, promotions, and conferral of permanent tenure may be 
initiated by the Faculty Senate. Proposed changes must be approved by 
the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, the Chancellor, the Board of 
Trustees, and the Board of Governors. All procedures must comply with 
The Code o_f The University of North Carolina . 

7. Teaching Loads and Other Work ing Conditions 

All c6nstituent institutions of The University of North Carolina • 
classiCicd. as cornprehenslve universities have an ofCicia-l teaching load 
of 12 lecture hours per week. However, each institution may shift its 
resources so as to allow some faculty^ members to teach less than the 
norm'al 12-hour load. Thus at Appalachian the usual teaching load is 
12 lecture hours per week for the academic year. However, in certain 
departments the teaching load consists of more than 12 contact hours 
per week because the time involved in laboratory situations, physical 
activity, or music lessons is counted as less than the actual time spottt 
with students. A classroom contact time of 24 hours a week is conside^d 
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a maximum load in any area^where lecture hour equivalents are not 
established. Soq^e departments provide reduced teaching loads for 
research, student advising, and directing theses, but generally very 
little reduction of the teaching load is allowed for such activities. 
The official policy for load reduction is, stated in the Faculty Handbook 
(Chapter V). Almost no change has taken place at Appalachian with regard 
to teaching load during the past decade. 

Every faculty member is expected to carry^ his/her share of student ' 
advising and committee work. Appalachian also encourages its faculty . 
members to. participate in prof es,sioi\al activities and to maintain pro- 
fessional affiliations in their area^^of .special knowledge and interest. 
Because of their expertise, faculty may also be invited by various public 
and private organizations to provide consultation and other professional 
services for pay. Such activities are an important characteristic of 
academic employment that often leads to significant societal benefits. 
However, the UNC Board of Governors has ruled that these external 
professional activities for pay are to be undertaken only if they do not: 

. 1. interfere or conflict with the performance of the primary 
obligation of the individual to carry out all university 
duties and responsibili'tics in a timely and e-ffective 
manner; or 

2. involve any inappropriate use or exploitation of university 
facilities, equipment, personnel, or other resources; or 

3. make any use of the name of The University of North Carolina 
or of any of its constituent institutions for any purpose 
other than professional identification; or 

A. claim any university or institutional responsibility Cor 
the conduct or outcome of ^uch activities. 



V/orking conditions at Appalachian appear to be equivalent to those at 
comparable state universities. Many faculty offices are quite small and 
sometimes are inadequately heated and poorly ventilated. Classroom 
facilities vary among departments. Although most are adequate, some 
suffer from acousti€al problems, ventilation and/or heating problenis, 
^jnd a lack of proper blackout shades necessary for the showing of films. 
These shortcomings arc addressed in greater detail in manV of the depart- 
mental self-studies. ^ 

The provision of vehicles by the University Motor Pool for official 
travel continues to be a problem. Owing to the limited sizcVf the motor 
fleet, faculty members sometimes have difficulties in scheduling cars for 
necessary professional duties. Some of the vehicles that are provided are 
in poor* or even dangerous opera^ting condition. 

Appropriations for equipment, supplies, and travel for faculty are 
woefully inadequate. For example, in 1979-80 the money provided for 
purchase of equipment was reduced by the state legislature by approxima^tel 
25% from the 1978-79 budget. Travel funds were, increased 7% during the 
same period while the inflation rate wa». in double Ligurcs; therefore, the 
travel budget in effect was also reduced'. 
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8. Criteria and Procedures for Evaluation 

General criteria for evaluation of faculty members are the same as 
those used in the selection of faculty and are listed in section one 
(Recruitment and Selection) of this report. These criteria, developed 
jointly by the faculty and the administration, arc left open to inter- 
pretation by the individual departments. As part of the department 
♦chairperson's responsibility for initiating personnel recommendations, 
a conference is scheduled with each faculty member each semestfer in order 
to discuss the formulation and implementation of the faculty member's 
professional goals and to evaluate his/her past performance. There is 
an annual conference, attended by the chairperson, the dean of the college, 
the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, and any other appropriate 
administratdrs, specifically designed to evaluate, and thereby determine 
the following year's salary rfor, each faculty member. Since many times 
the department chairperspn is the only person well acquainted with a 
particular iaculty member, his/her evaluation is very important. 

9. Promotions - Sec section six (Professional Security, and Academic 



10. Part-time Faculty and Graduate Teaching Assistants - For part-time 
faculty see section one (Recruitment and Selection); for graduate 
teaching .assistants see Graduate Program report; 
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Institutional Se^ctor: LIBRARY 



The. library at Appalachian Scate University is the centerpi«cLii£-a ' 
larger administrative unit called Learni'ng Resources. Included organiza- 
tionally under the Dean of Leajrning Resources are. 'the Belk Library! the 
Center for Instrucj:i,pn,al Development, and Audio-Visual Services. This 
report deals only with the library. The Center for Instructional Develop- - 
ment and Audio-Visual Services are discussed in the Educational Program 
report. \ * 

• • . '■ 

In 1976 the administration and staff of the library generated a 
lengthy statement oo thV mission of Learning Resources. This document . 
characterized the core mission of Learning Resources as follows: ^ 

< 

As an integral part of "-Academ^ic Af fa irs , .Learning Resources accepts 
responsibility for linking learr^ing services and materials with 
academic programs. The pervasive nature and' magni tude of this 
mission is demonstrated by providing to a broad spectrum of bene- 
ficiary groups (students, faculty, staff, academic ,. and adm/nistrative 
departments) sufficient high-quality resource materials an/services 
to enhance --to the fullest extent possible - the instrufctional , 
research, public service, and student life programs of Appalachian 
State University. ' ^ 

Administration and Staff * ^' 

I 

Administratively, the library is organized according to the chart 
shown in Figure 6-1. The Librarian is the "department head" of the library ''^ 
scrvi^ng directly under the Dean of Learning Resources. The LoarninP 
Resources Committee-, composed of faculty, staff, and student membors, 
advises the administration on policies nnd procedures relating to the 
library and the other, areas that constitute the Learning Resources Division. 

tibnarians who meet the criteria, for classification as professional 
4ibrariahs (Facul^ Handbook, Chapter III, Section X) are entitled to faculty 
status with appropriate rank designation. Librarians having faculty status 
may attain tenure and are employed and evaluated according to the criteria 
and procedures followed in the appointment and evaluation of other faculty 
members. These policies and procedures are spelled out in detail in the 
FpHitI Ha^db22^, and/ are discussed in "the Faculty report. The professional 
staff of the library consists of 20 full-time persons, all of whom have 
• faculty status, each, with the facuUy'rank which befits his/her training 
and qualifications (Figure 6-2). ' * 

K. 

. 

Full-time supporting staff members number 27., not including one temporary 
employee who serves 3/4 time. The members of the support staff are wert 
qualified for the positions they hold. Most have college degrees; 10 t^ave - 
at least one master's degreo. Educational requirements vary with the duties 
and responsibilities of the positions. Minimum qualifications are sot by • 
theuniversity's personnel office in accordance with state guidelines. 

I2j 
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^ Figure 6-2 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF: ^ BELK LIBRARY 



Administration 



- Alvis Corum, BS,:J^Ed, EdD 
Dean of Learning Resources 

.Richard Barker, BS, MA 
Associate Professor and 
University Librarian 

Acquisitions Department 

John Heaton, BS , MA, EdS 
Assistant Professor 
Acquisitions Librarian 

Cataloginf^ Department 

Mary Alice Huff, AB, BS in LS 
Assistant Professor and Head 
Cataloger 

Deborah Ellen Bell, BS, MLS 
Assistant Professor and 
Assistant Cataloger 

Cordelia Inkss BS, MLS, MA* 
Assistant Professor and 
Assistant Cataloger 

Circulation Department 

Earlene Campbell, BS, MA, EdS 
Instructor and 
Circulation Librarian* 

Reference Department 



John Coblentz, BA, MA, MS in LS 
Assistant Professor and 
Reference Librarian 

Keith Hill, BA, MA, MS in LS' 
Assistant Professor and 
Reference Librarian ^ 

Carolyn Jamison, BA, MS in LS 
Instructor and 
Reference Librarian 



Suzanne Wise, BA, MS in LS 
Instructor and 

Reference Librarian * 

Allen Antone, BS, MA 
Instructor and Reference 
Librarian 

Serials Department 

Faye Mitchell, AB:, MA in LS 
Assistant Professor and' 
Serials Librarian 

Special Collections 

Elaine Corbitt, BA, MA 

Instructor and Librarian 

of Instructional Materials Center 

JcKly Falconer, BA, MA, MA in LS- 
PhD 

Music Library, I.G. fi^L Hali 
Assistant Professor, anV^ 
Librarian ot Music Library 

Patricia Farthing, BA,.MS in LS. 
EdS 

* 

Assistant Professor and 
Librarian of Instructional 
Materials Center 

Gaye Golds, BS, MA, EdS 
Associate Professor and ' 
Librarian of Instructional 
Materials Center 

ErjLC Olson, BA, MS in LS 
Instructor and Librarian 
of Appalach'ian Collection 
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The luU-Clmc stati (excluding t.he Dean and t:hc UnivcM'slty Librarian) 

Is dlstrllxutcd approximately as follows: 

* ♦ 

Reference 8 full-time employees, including those in ^ 

inter-Library Loan and Government l)ocuiJ>ont:s 

Periodicals " 3 Tull-Lime employees ^ 

Circulation - 1 full-time employ^Jes, including one in the 

Reserve Reading arta 

AcquisitLons 7 fu I l-t ime 'employees 

Cataloging , " ^ full-time employees 

Special Collections 2 each In Appalachian Room and Music Library; 

6 in Instructional Materials Center 
Binding • . I full-time employee 

: Part-time student assistants, each working 7' to 15 hours p^r week, 
constitute a third large group of library personnel. The approximately i 
140 students who work regularly in the library log about 7000 hours a 
month • 

2. BudRCt 

Figures 6-1 and 6-A provide data concerning library expenditures 
lor the fivo-ryear period from h*?*) to 1180. Total expenditures ior the 
Appalachian State University library in 'l978-79 were $1,680,622, a 
figure which was more than double that of the library budget in 1971' 
when the previous self-study was conducted. The size of the increase 
is attributable in large part to the equalization appropriations provided \ 
by the N,orth Carolina General Assembly for the five-year period 197A-79. 
The 1979-80 library budget, reflecting the loss of this special allocation* 
was $1,434,904^ almost 15% less than the previous year's budget. The budget 
for 1980-81 was $1,588,663. Invr978-79 library expenditures represented 
67o of the total educational and general expenditures at ^Appa lachian; this 
percentage dropped to 4.6% in 1979-80, ThjLs decline in) financial support 
tor-the- Hbrary is agg^ravatcd by inflation. For :^^xa»t^l(e , the cose of 
journals is rising at a rate of almost 20% a year, while ^book'-pr:iccs- are ^' 
increasing lO*/, annua LLy« ^-y / 





Figure 6-3 
LIBRARY EXPEND ITURKS, 
(From Education & General 


1975-1980 

Expend Uiiros , Flgure^A-lO) 


Fiscal Year 
197A-7 5 


Llbrnpy 
Expenditures 

■l, '306, 809 


I'crceuf of Total 
Ed. and General 
Expenditures 


Expend l til rc 
per 
FTE 


6.1% 




1975-76 


1,136,843 


5 . 27, 


$1A2 


197.6-7 7 


1 ,A6A,78A 


6.1% 


$182 . 


1977-78 


1,593,330 


6.1% 


$L90 


1978-79 


1,680,622 


6.0% 


$201 


1979-80 


l,A3A,90A . 


A. 6% 


$167 



AASU opccatod under the quarter system In 197A-75; therefore, Che enrollment 
data would not be comparable. 
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Figure 6-^ 
LIBRARY OPERATING EXPENDITURES 
Fiscal Years 1975-76 to 1979-80 



Total salaries, before deduction, of 
•regular library staff 

Total wages paid. to students and other 
hourly assistants, before d^uctibns 

Expenditures for books and other 
library materials 

Expenditures for binding, and 
reb.inding 

Other operating expenditures (including 
replacement of equipment and furnishings 
but excluding all capital outlay) 

Work study assistance (federal only) 



1975-76 

$ 471,499 
^ 85,322 
431,393 
40,290 

204,425 
18,414 



1976-77 

$ 492,339 

87,854' 

674,016 

41,219 
( 

55,150 



1977 



$ 547,310 
100, 140 
741, 121 
• 39,774. 



69,824 



1978-79 • 

$ 592,691 
, 112,964 
740,794 
41,112 

, .93,428. 



1979^80 

$ 638,890 
123,734 
V 427,947 



44,54^ 



87,734 



''TOTAL EXPENDITURES 



$1,251,343 



$1,350,578 



'$1,498,169 . 



$1,580,989 



$1,322,845 



*Total Expenditure figures do not agree with totals in Figure 6-3 because^ Figure 6-4 includes f'^deral funds 
for 1975-76 (not reported in Figure 6-3) and fails to include fringe benefits in salaries for 1976-77 tViroueh 
1979-80. . • . T 6 
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In 1978-79 $781,906, or almost one-half of the library budget^, was 
spent on books, periodicals, orher library materials and on binding. 
This^represented an expenditure of $93.20 per FTE student. In 1979-80, 
$472,487 was spent for this purpose, for ah expenditure of $55.13 per 
student; the budgeted figure for 1980-81 was $478,247, or $52.65 per 
student. 

One result of the return to a modified 1974-level budget will be a 
drastic cut in book expenditures. Departmental allocations were about 
62% less in 1979-80 than in the previous year and were cut an additional 
207o in 1980-81. The impact pf declining funding is already being, felt. 
For example, 25,403 volumes were added to the library in 1978-79, whereas 
only 11,751 volumes were added in 1979-80. 

The library administration has; requested the creation of^ separate 
item in the library budget for the 'purchase of film for the Film Library. 
Currently films are purchased from the books and materials budget. Con- 
sequently, the high cost of films further detracts from the amounos of 
money available for book purchases. A probldiv^hich has tended to further 
aggravate the book budget situation is the pract^s^^f both the ASU and 
UNC administrations of instituting new programs without pl^viding the 
additional library funds necessary to support those- prograr 

3. Resources 

Jhe library at Appalachian consists of a wide variety of learning 
and research materials ~ books, periodicals, microforms, and audio-visual 
materials. Besides the general collection of books, periodicals, and 
microforms, the library houses five special collections: the Appalachian 
Collection, the Curriculum Library, the University Film Library, the 
Young People's Collection, and the Music Library. 

Generally the collection is much improved since the self-study of 
1971 (see Figure 6-5). There were approximately 397,000 volumes in the 
library in 1979, a figure well over double that of 1968-69 (172,624). 
This represents an average of 46 books for each FTE student, a figure 
which does not compare favorably with averages at other non-docloral 
institutions within The University of North Carolina system (Figure 6-6). 
The number of volumes in the' library as of June 30, 1980 was 406,740, or 
47 books per FTE student. 

Figure 6-6 

BOOKS PER STUDENT IN LIBRARIES OF CONSTITUENT INSTITUTIONS OF 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 1979 ^ 

Institution Books per Student 

Appalachian State University 46 

East Carolina University ^ 40 

Elizabeth City. State Univer*slty 51 

Fayetteviile State University 52 

North Carolina A & T University 58 

North Carolina Central University 99 
Pembroke State University * 77 

UNC-Ashcvi'lle ^1 

UNC-Charlotte 38 

UNC-Wilmington" 48 

Western Carolina' University » 52 

Winston-Salem State University . 70 
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Figure 6-5 
LIBRARY HOLDINGS 
Fiscal Years 1975-76 to 1979-80 





1975-76 


197^-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 ■ 


1979-80 


Number of volumes held at end 
of previous year 


309,226 


328,994 


349,086 


371,648 • 


397,051 


Number ,of volumes added during year 


20,69A 


22,753 


24^278 


25,403 


11,751 


Number of volumes withdrawn 

during year 
« 


926 


2,661 


i,7l6 


806 


2,062 


Total number of volumes at 
end of year 


328,994 


349,086 


371,648 


397,051 


406,749 


Number of volumes in government 
^. document collections at end of year 


90,000 


98,312 


104,440 


111,051 


117,351 


Number of volumes added to government 
document collections during year 


10,000 


8,31-2 


6, 128 


6,611 


6,300 


Number of Book'Titles Represented 
by Microforms 


246, 7b9 


267,575 


283,895 


299.206 




Number of Periodical Titles ^ 
Represented by Microforms 


761 


829 


986 


1,025 


1,025 


Number of Other Physical 
Units of Microform 


16, 100 


18,615 


22,248 


24,748 


48,221 


Number of Audiovisual Materials (audio 
recordings, motion pictures, filmstrips, 
slides, videotapes, videodiscs, etc.) 


26,810 


« 

27,285 


28, 135 


29,053 


29,4V 


Number of All Other Matei;ials J 


1,000 


1,550 


1,700 


1,810 


1,826 


Number of periodical titles, excluding i 










f 


d'up licatesi received by end of year 

O 

r r» I * a 


3,750 


4,290 


4,868 


5, 103 


5,030 
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The reference section, developed largely by the professional reference 
staff, contains 31,000 volumes. Faculty members have made occasional 
suggestions ^ibout reference acquisitions,^ but opinions have not been 
actively solicited. The reference staff regularly checks the shelves 
against Standard lists. A check has recently been made in conjunction 
with the changeover from the Dewey Decimal System to that of the Library 
of Congress.' 

The inter-librar> loan service, a part of reference, is provided 
in order to obtain research materials that are not in the library. 
Undergraduate students are limited to borrowing only those materials 
that are available from libraries in the state of North Carolina, but 
graduate students and faculty may borrow materials from out of state. 
This service was automated in 1979 through the nationwide OCLC system, 
and it appears that inter-library loan transactions are now being 
processed more rapidly. In 1977-79 some 1,759 items were requested 
through the service and(some 1,295 items wer.e lent to other institutions, 
a total of 3,054 transactions. 

In the government documents collection, there are over 110,000 titles, 
most of which come to the library automatically. As a partial irtipository 
for government documents since 1964, the ASU library receives 60~70% of 
Che documents published by the Government Printing Office. Faculty 
members may request speaial documents, which aire purchased through a 
small account maintained with the GPO.in Washington, D.C. 

The periodicals division "subscribes to over 5,000 serials. Fifty 
newspaper subscriptions are maintained. The library has 78,306 '^volumes" 
of periodicals, including both bound volumes and microfilm. This is in 
addition to microfilm of newspapers and back issues of the Watauga 
Democrat in the Appalachian Room. The collection is checked against 
four guides: The Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature , the Humanities 
Index, the Social Sciences Index, and the Education Index. Faculty members 
may request subscriptions with the first year's subscription cost being 
charged to library funds allocated to their department. They may also 
request back issues of specific periodicals, charged to departmental 
library funds. 

Special Collections 

The Appalachian Room hoUses a collection on local history and 
Appalachian culture. It contains a wide variety of materials on history,, 
genealogy, literatur'e, folklore, bibliography, and social and economic 
conditions in Appalachia. On hand at present are over 11,000 books, 
approxim.ately 200 films and t^pes, 1,200 prints, 1,750 slides, Wataugn 
County records, 500 artifacts, a vertical file with 600 topics, manu- 
script materials, 48 yolumes/reels of newspapers (including a complete 
file of the Watauga Democrat), and the Appalachian State University 
archives. These materials were collected largely through the efforts 
of the Appalachian Collection's staff. 

The Music Library is housed in the Music Building and is operated 
primarily for the convenience and benefit of the Department of Music. 
It contains some 10,000 volumes (reference works, over 3,000 scores, 
and sets of parts) and more\than 7,000 phonodisc/records , 20 cassettes, 
and 29 sets of complete Works . The Music Library is checked against 
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n number o[ blhllGgraphlc listH, including Schwann and Wtnesnnka. TI.o 
acuUy role In selection Is noL large. The library hns equipment lor 
listen ng, both for groups and individual^. The Music Library was uhablc 
to fill gaps in its basic collection during the 1974-79 windfall appro- 
priations period because of frequent changes in music librarians. The 
space problems experienced by the Music Library in the past should'be 
alleviated when it moves to new quarters in the new Music Building. 



The Instructional Materials Center was established in 1980 with 
It Curriculum Library, the Young Peoples Collection, 

the Film Library, and the Microforms Collecyrt^n. The Center contains 
• ' ' r ^""^^"1""' guides,! teaching kits, standardized 

tests, games, 3,000 tapes, over 3,000 filmsirips, 8,800 slides, 1,500 
wTo^'i'"^'"^ video tapes, over 300,000 uni^s of microforms, and over 
17,000 books for children and young people. \ith thq,- exception of 
films, video tapes, microforms, and standardized tes'ts, all materials 
are mtershelve^ by subject classification to assist patrons in locating 
everything available on a particular subject. Two classrooms, a seminar 
room,, and individual carrels are provided in the Center. 

The microforms collection contains extensive holdi^s of books 
newspapers, and special collections on microfilm, micrcff^che, microcard 

29I 206^^ w'?: V" 'Vt.l' "^^-'^^-^ (over'300,000^ni;srin°"dcd 
299,20,6 book titles, 1,025 periodical titles, and 24,748 other physical 
units^^lt has complete files of several national, state, and local 
nqwspapfers. Also on hand arfe complete ERIC (Educational Resources 
Clearing House) publications, and special collections, sUch a? the 
Library of American Civilization. Most of the items are indexed in the " 
h'oldings! ^'''"'^ recently published a guide to its microform 

The librarians rely considerably on the faculty in acquiring new 
materials by sending out notices soliciting suggestions and scheduling 
preview sessions. Standard bibliographies and professional periodicals 
are constantly checked tor new titles. -t^ui-i-ais 

'\ Faculty involvement is more pronounced in selection of books for 
r ,!?r?f collecti-on than for the special sections and collection^. 
In 1^75-76 the Learning Resources Committee studied the question of 
book allocations to the various academic departments of the university. 
The problem of preparing an equitable formula was piresenLod to the 
faculty in the form of'a survey. Regional colleges and universities * 
were also surveyed to determine their acquisitions policies with regard 

TJjlT.T '^'i-'' '''' '^'^^"^"S Resources Committee 

formulated a mathematical plan f or "^departmenta 1 book budgets which took 
into consideration the following factors: 

a. The American Library Association's determination of average 
costs of books in each discipline; 

b. The "student credit hours generated" by a department: 

c. Multipliers of 2 for SCHG's on the 4000-4999 course level 
and of 3 for SCHG's on the 5000-5999 level. 
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Departmental allocations aire now made on the basis of this formula, ^ 
with additional consideration given to special departmental needs such 
as new programs. In 1978-79 departmental faculty members spent some 
$309,906 of the total book budget of $781,906. In 1979-80 academic 
departments were only allocated $.117,000 of $478,895, and ina980-81 
departmental allocations fell to $93,397 within a total book budget of 
$478,247. The degree of faculty involvement in the selection of library 
holdings depends largely upon the policies and personnel of the indivi'dual 
departments. A professional librarian serves as liaison with each academic 
department, and a faculty member in each department coordinates the book 
orders for his/her department, and serves as the contact pe.rson for the 
liaison librarian. 

In a survey of a random sample of 66 faculty members conducted by 
the Learning Resources Committee in 1978, almost 60% of those polled 
said that tbe Library. -Col lection was sufficient for their teaching 
needs, whilL m felttit was inadequate. Only 387. foUhd the collection 
adequate frit/thcir rc.^arch needs, and almost 557. found it ' inadequate . 
The inter-library loan program can help fill this gap to a certain 
extenc. But the impact of the completion of the equalization program _ 
in 1979 means a slowing down of improvements in the collection and will 
inevitably pfolong the length of time required to .build a collection that 
meets the needs of students and faculty. 



4. Services 



Most of the ASU .library collections have been' housed in t^e Belk . 
Library since its completion in 1968. This structure, located in the ^ 
center of the campus within five minutes walking distance of all class- 
rooms, has 80-85,000 square feet of floor space, about 65,000 of them 
usable for library purpqses. The new library addition has almost doubled 
the usable floor space to 132,000 square feet. It has been observed, 
however, that the new building may, be adequate fox only another 10 years. 

The "Belk Library Handbook" provides a good indCJr |o services provided 
by the library. The bulk of the library's learning and>frsearch materials 
are available in open stack"^, with maximum accessibility. Most books can 
be taken from the library building for varying periods of time: overnight, 
as in the case of reserve' books; two -weeks, for music scores and general 
book circulation; or one month, for government documents. Books are 
checked out to faculty members for a period of one semester before renewal 
is required. Reference works are generally restricted to on-site use, 
as are microforms, but they may be checked out for limited periods of 
time by the faculty. Periodicals and Appalachian Collection materials 
are normally restricted to on-site use, but faculty members may take 
them out for 24 hours by special arr.angement antJ students may borrow 
them for an hour or two for classroom purposes. The circulation of some 
collection materials (Young People's Collection, Film Library) is limited 
to faculty and students. 

The circulation system is much improved since the previous self-study 
in 1971. A new security system, which electonical ly guards the exit from 
the library,, has been eCfjective' in cur.ting down on losses of books without 
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adding inconvenience. Plans are beijfig made to iYistall, in conjunction 
with the computer center, an aatomatjed circulation and acquisitions 
system. ^ / 

An average of 150,000 books are checked out annually through the 
general circulation desk. Circulation figures for the special collections 
are as follows.: 

Appalachian Room 1,720 for 1978-79 * 

Curriculum Library 2,922 for the first four months of 1979 

Music Library 16,752 for the first three quarters of 

the 1978-79 ye\p^ | 
University Film Library 400-450 checkouts peTrfcnonth in 1978-79 

Young People's Collection ,2,^21 for March 1979 

The Reserve Reading area, administratively under the supervision of 
the circulation librarian, answers an obvious ne6d — that of setting 
aside books in frequent' and steady demand and checking them out for very 
limited periods of time. Faculty members have instructions making clear 
' the procedures for placing books on reserve^ students find posted notices 
making clear the procedure for checking them put- Some 45-50,000 books 
have been checked out at the reserve reading area desk for each of the 
last two years. * 

Reference books are on open shelves and can be checked out overnight 
to faculty members on request. Reference services are ''totally available," 
except from 9-vto 11 evenings, when the reference desk is manned by student 
assistaitts. The reference section arranged, for , some 600 ERIC, searches 
in 1978 and conducted 130 library tour's for schools and ASU classes. 
Individual "walking tours" are provided also, complete with audio 
cassette and tape player. 

Government documents, a part of the reference section, must be open 
to the public during library hours as part of the partial-depository 
arrangement with the Government Printing Office. Circulation of government 
documents, 400-450 per year in 1975-77, has declined since those years 
to 200-300 each year. Selected government documents will be fully cataloged 
in the near fu4rure. 

The large open-stack bound periodical^^^ea and the open-shelf current 
popular periodicals shelves contain reading material used an estimated 
200-300,000 times each year* The circulation desk for current Scholarly 
periodicals checks out some 30,000 items each year. Current copies of 
50 newspapers are displayedjon racks in the newspaper reading room. 

Since 1975 cataloging of new materials has been accomplished through 
the OCLC/SOLINET on-line system, using its data base of bibliographic 
records. The acquisitions division uses the same system for pre-order 
searching and verification, and the inter-library loan department sinfe 
early 1979 has been rapidly processing loan transactions through that" 

system. The off-line searches of the ERIC data base are provided by ^ 

the reference department which completed some ^00 s.earches for library 
patrons in 1978-79. The library is in the *first phase of a comprehensive 
library automation system, eventually to Include acquisitions, cataloging, 
serials, and circulation. In "the spring of 1980, the reference department \. 
will begin to use Lockheed Information Systems' DIALOG on-line retrieval 
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system and the many data bases accessible to it.; A Computer Output 
Microfilm listing of #6rials holdings became available for distribution 
to other libraries in the fall 1979. Also at that time the listing of 
serials began to be updated monthly. 

Library hours are: Monday-Friday 7:30 am to 11:00 pm 

Saturday 9:00 am to 6:00 pm 

Sunday 2:00 pm to 11:00 pii\ 

Instructional Materials Center hours are the same as above with 

the exception of the Film Section - Monday-Friday 8:00 am to 5:00 pm. 

The hours for the special collections may vary: 



Appalachian Collection 


Monday-Thursday 


8:00 


am 


to 


9:00 pm 




Friday 


8:00 


am 


to 


9:00 pm 




Saturday 


9:00 


am 


to 


1:00 pm 


* 


Sunday 


2:00 


pm 


to 


11:00 pm 


4 

Music Library 


Monday-Thursday 


8:00 


am 


to 


10:00 pm 




Friday 


8:00 


am 


to 


5:00 pm 


c 


Saturday* 


1:00 


pm 


to 


5:00 pm 




Sunday 


5:00 


pm 


to" 


9:00 pm 



5 . Institutional Relationships/ 

The library maintains institutional memberships in thp American 
Library Association, the Southeastern Library Association, and the 
North Carolina Library Association. ^Thc library is a charter member 
of the Southeastern Lib'rary Network (SOLINET), a regional network of 
academic and public libraries dedicated to reducing unit costs through 
automation of library systems. The university librarian serves on the 
State Advisory Committee of Librarians, comprised of all the librarians 
for-'N^h Carolina state institutions. 

The inter-library loan department. serves as the library's agent in 
resource sharing with other libraries, borrowing those materials that 
patrons may require and lending, in turn, to other libraries. 
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Institutional Sector: STUDENT DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 

*< 

Nature and Purpose of Student Affairs at ASU; Objectives and Mission 

As one of the four major administrative divisions of the university, 
Student Affairs provides a wide range of'student services and seeks to 
enhance the total development of ASU students as individuals and as * 
members of various groups. Student Affairs exists primarily to foster 
the overall development of students. It serves students through counseling, 
advising, attending to medical needs, providing financial aid and advice, 
instructing students in classrooms and elsewhere on the campus, providing 
leadership training and opportunities, and seeking to enlarge their per- 
sonal and educational horizons. In so doing, vthe Student Affairs pro- . 
fessional becomes, in essenCe, a faculty member operating in a unique 
sort of classroom. Increasingly, Student Affairs generates academic 
credit through one of several cooperating academic departments. 

In its most fundamental form, the nature and purpose ^f Student 
Affairs is that of a university: to provide an environment which encourages 
and nurtures the continuing process of discover)^. Since Academic Affairs 
and other university divisions are directed toward the same end, it is 
necessary to indicate how Student Affairs complements other university 
operations in these pursuits. 

Student Affairs can be most conveniently, though rather arbitrarily, 
broken down into three basic areas: student services, student life, and 
student development. The first two have been traditional roles of 
S'tudent Affairs work, while thfe last has received particular attention 
moro recently. Student services are those operations that facilitate 
the effective func^tioning o'f educational programming. Unless efficient 
systems exist for admitting students', scheduling, providing financial ---^ 
aid and medical care (as examples), then the learning processes may 
never be effectively set in motion. 

Student life, on the other hand, focuses on student participation 
in various organizations and events such as student government, student 
media, social groups, cultural activities, and so forth. Student Affairs 
staff serve here primarily in terms of coordination and advisement and 
attempt to help open up as many such opportunities as possible for the 
whole spectrum of special student activity interests. . 

Student development, while a third facet of Student Affairs 
operations, can by no means be distinctly separated from student services 
and life. Ideally it should infuse and transcend all of Student Affairs. 
It concerns itself with the education and growth of the "whole person" 
and is based on the premise that every individual has the right to develop 
to his or her fullest potential — affectively and cognitively. This 
brings Student Affairs squarely into the educational role and particularly 
underscores its complementarity with Academic Affairjj as a partner in the 
total growth of each student. Although the student'l cognitive and affec- 
tive learning are seemingly inseparable, the Student Affairs emphasis 
would usually tend more toward affective, as well as experiential, learning. 
This is an expectable result based on the nature of Student Affairs contacts 
with students: an out-of-classroom scenario, living-learning programs, 
student-initiated functions, personal needs of students, and frequent 
one-to-one relationships-. As such, the greater concern is with "what 
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a student is becoming** rather than what he/she knows, with a special 
emphasis on the student's Self-awareness, interpersonal relations, 
system of \nalues, and lifestyle. The student development perspective 
is- therefore a point of view incumbent upon every member of the Student 
Affairs ^staff ; it is an attitude and an approach as well as an educational 
program. 

This by no means suggests that student development is the exclusive 
domain of Student Affairs. But it does point out the need for an inte- 
grative relationship between those learning experiences in Student Affairs 
on the one hand and Academic Affairs on the other. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that in recent years Student Affairs programming throughout 
the country has assumed such titles as "complementary education," "co- 
curricular education," as well as "student development services." 

1 . Adm inistration of Student Development Services 
^ 

The Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs is charged with overall 

responsibility for the Student Affairs area, the Vice Chancellor for 

Student Affairs coordinates and gives leadership to Student Affairs 

programs, participates in the preparation of the budgets for the various 

offices within Student Affairs; directs long-range planning for the area; 

and represents the Chancellor in working with student leaders and in 

* relationships with the UNC General Administration. A fuller description 

of the duties and responsibilities of the Vice Chancellor is provided 

in the Faculty Handbook * 


Those .areas- under the Vice Chancellor for Stjiident Affairs (Figure 7-1) 

are: 

a. ^Counseling and Psychological Services Center - Provides 

counseling and testing services to the campus community and 
certain regional agencies. Outreach programs extend to the 
residence halls and elsewhere on campus. 

b. Student Financial Aid - Administers all forms of student 
financial aid and work programs. Advises students as to 
financial matters. Certifies veterans to the Veterans 
Administration. 

Complementary Education - A unique program on the ASU campus. 
Provides a multiple approach to programming, cultural affairs, 
student leadership ^development , student organizations and 
co-curricular affairs, residcht hall living/ learning 
activities, academic-related internships and independent 
studies, student work opportunities. Student Union and 
auditorium operations. Minority Student Awareness, and 
student research. 

Dean jpf Students - Concerned with overall problems of student 
lifjg^ residence hall llvfe and staffing, the problems of special 
groups of st^^dents such as the handicapped and transfer students, 
new student orientation ( in cooperation with Academic Affairs), 
relations with parents, and administrative matters such as the 
withdrawal of students* 
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e. Health Services - Provides around-the-clock medical care 

to students while school is in session and conducts preventive 
medicine programs through the residence hall programs, leaflets 
and pamphlets, and lectures in the academic arena. Relates to 
local, state, and national medical programs. 

The Student Affairs area at^^ASU shares with the other adm'inistrative 
divisions' of the university responsibility in varying degrees for the 
administration of progrtras of athletic medicine, intramurals and recreation, 
the Student Activities budget, new student orientation, residence halls, 
and campus auditoriums. There are certain functions which are found in 
Student Affairs on some of the UNC campuses which are housed administratively 
on thfe ASU campus within other major administrative divisions. These include 
Admissions and the. Registrar ' s Office in Academic Affairs, the fisca^nd 
physical aspects of residence haLl operations in Business Affairs, and 
the Office of Placement in Development and Public Affairs. 

The staff members working within the Student Affairs areas (Figure 7-2) 
have degrees appropriate to their responsibilities and status commensurate 
with their peers in other administrative areas. One function of Student 
Affairs staff members is continually to research, Purvey, and evaluate 
the campus. environmental impact on the student's learning experience, so 
as to determine if programs aire responsive to determined student needs. 

Student fees have served as a source of funding for many positions 
in the Student Affairs area. This funding situation^ would be improved if 
the UNC General Administration were to establish criteria for the minimum 
level of student services to be of fered W.each campus and provide some 
general state fiscal support based on these criteria. 

2. Counseling and Guidance 

The General College assists students during their first two yea^rs 
by organizing and implementing a comprehensive orientation to ASU, 
maintaining up-to-date academic records for students, and coordinating 
the Faculty 'Advising Service. Each summer several two-day orientation 
programs are conducted for freshmen and transfer students. For those 
students unable to participate in the summer , program, a one-day orientation 
is provided at the beginning of each semester. Professors representing all 
academic departments serve as members of the Faculty Advising Service and 
are available in the General College to assist students with their academic 
schedules and to discuss optio.ns for majors and careers. 

When, after the sophomore yc^r, a student formally* declares a major, 
he or she moves from the General College to one of the other colleges. 
At this level, advising policies |;ary. Some colleges provide advising 
services at a central, college-level, location, whereas others (while 
offering advising at the college joffice) direct students to their major 
departments for more specific adyising. 

All freshmen and transfer students are required to take reading and 
writing proficiency tests, as well as a mathematics placement test^ 
Developmental courses are provided for students with deficiencies in 
these areas. The Special Services Office also provides counseling, a 




Figure 7-2 
STUDENT AFFAIRS STAFF 
1980-1981 
Years of Experience 





H ighes t 


^Professional 


Name 


Deeree 


ASU 


n ^ ho r 
VJ Lllc r 


David Mclntire 


ED.D. 


0 


1 1 
1 1 


Sally Atkins 


ED.D. 


2 


1 1 
1 1 


Susie Greene 


M.A. 


5 


•J 


Steve Gabriel 


M.A. 


15 


In 


Wes Weaver 


" M.A. 


8 




Louise Mitchell 


M.A. 


1 




Pat Hodges 


none 


17 


'J 


Lee McCaskey 


M.A. 


12 


8 
\j 


Bob Dunnigan 


M.A. 


7 


JL C 


"Bob Feid 


B.S./B.A. 


9 


0 


Rick Geis 


M.S. 


9 


0 


Kathryn Knight 


M%A. 


5 


0 


Roger Whitener 


M.A. 


20 


11^ 


Greg Baldwin 


4 yr. ' 


7 


3 


Ronny Brooks 


B.S.+ 


21 


0 


Barbara Daye 


M.A. 


14 


6 


Evan Ashby 


M.D. 


11 


16 


William Derrick 


M.D. 


4^ 


9 


Mary. Shook 


R.N. 


30 


9 


Donna Helseth 


M.E. 


12 


7 


Archie Ervin 


M.A. 


k 


0 


Dino DiBernardi 


M.A. 


3 


1 


Kathy Pack 


M.A. 


7 


0 



^Includes current year and graduate assistantships . 



Present Job Title 



Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs 

Director of Counseling & Psychological^ Services 

L .rector of Testing/Counselor 

Director of Student Financial Aid 

Assistant Director of Financial Aid 

Assistant Director of Financial Aid 

Administrative Assistant, Student Financial Aid 

Director of Complementary Education 

Associate Director of CoYnplementary Education 

Associate Director of Complementary Education 

Director of Residential Programs 

Director of Co-Curricular Programs 

Director of Cultural Affairs 

Director of Technical Programs 

Dean of Students 

Assistant to the Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs 
Director of University Health Services 
Assistant Director of University Health Services 
Director of Nursing Service 
Counselor 

Director of Minority Student Affairs 

Director of Campus Programs 

Scheduling Officer, Complementary Education 
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tutorial \irogram, and a study lab for students who are financially, 
academically, physically, or culturally disadvantaged. Mini-courses, 
open to the entire university community, are offered in study skills 
and personal development areas. 

The Office of Career Development and Placement, administratively 
within the Development and Public Affairs area, provides individual 
assistance and workshops on life and career planning, resume writing, 
interviewing, and other job search skills. The Placement Office maintains 
files of credentials for both current students^and alumni who have regis- 
tered with it. It also maintains a current listing of job openings and 
provides ff^quent on-campus interview opportunities for ASU stiji^nts. 

The Counseling and Psychological .Services Center, which is accredited 
by the International Association of Counseling Services, provides a setting 
where students may benefit from a relationship with a skilled and exper- 
ienced counselor. Within the context of this confidential relationship, 
they may discuss questions ranging from those related to educational- 
vocational decisions to those which are extremely personal in nature. 
Students may also choose to take a group approach as an alternative 
to individual discussions. Beginning in 1980-81, the center plans to 
expand its outreach services to the university community. 

The testing section of the Counseling and Psychological Services 
Center has the responsibility of organizing and administering the individual 
and group tests for the university community. Available tests include 
individual intelligence, personality tests, and vocational interest in- 
ventories. During 1979-80, the center administered 11,761 tests. Infor- 
mation concerning large group tests such as National Teacher Examinations, 
Miller Analogies Test, CLEP, and university proficiency tests is also 
available. 

t 

Four fulUtime and eigh& quarter--time staff members, serve the center 
in a professional capacity. V£.i«ht of the 12 have doctoral degrees and 
four have master's degrees, each in an appropriate field. The center 
provided professional services to 620 students in 2,404 counseling sessions 
in 1979-80. One staff member working one-quarter time provided services 
to 50 faculty and staff members (183 sessions) through the Employee 
•Assistance Service. An additional 373 persons received other related 
support services from the center in 1979-80. 

The Counseling and -Psychological Services "Center is seriously 
understaffed when judged by recognized national criteria for excellence 
in such programs. An acceptable staffing model would call for one fuLl- 
time position per thousand students. This would enable the staff to 
shift more toward a preventive model of mental health services. 

3. Extra-Class Activities 



The Director of Complementary Education administers extra-class 
activities. Funding, most of which comes from student activities fees, 
is adequate to meet the co-curricular needs of the students. Functions 
characteristic of Complementary Education include the following: 
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Cultural Affairs -* Cultural programs are selected by a committee 
composed of students, faculty, and staff. A faculty member with 
program experience advises the committee and negotiates contracts" 
for the group. Major lecture and fine arts programs are usually 
produced in Farthing Auditorium, an 1800-seat facility. Fine 
arts memberships are usually limited to f400 (campus and community), 
leaving 400 seats for those interested in individual programs 
rather than a series,. 

Support monies for cultural programs, aside from lectures under- 
written by the Office of Academic Affairs, are supplied from 
student fees distributed" by a budget committee composed of students, 
faculty and staff. Every request for program funds is reviewed 
with an eye towards its educational impact rather than its mere 
entertainment appeal. All cultural programs, with the exception 
of popular programs and Artists and Lecture programs, are offered 
without charge to both the campus and regional community. Popular 
programs must be self-supporting through ticket sales; major fine 
arts programs are underwritten by a combination of student activity 
tunds, season memberships, and box office receipts. 

Technical support for all programs is provided by students under 
hal rlZlir °H ' technical services director. This arrangement 

has reduced production expenses and has provided excellent training 
tor students whose interests lie with technical theater. 

International programming and foreign student advising - Complementary 

cuUu arh^:? ^'T'^ T'"" ^-^-^-Af fairs in ordef to broad" he' 
cultural horizons of students through programs and activities that 
enhance international understanding and intercultural sensitivity. 
The foreign student advisor of fers' counsel and assistance to foreign 

lnTtuLl\l ''^'"^ adjustment to life in a foreign country 

and within the campus community. 

Internship experiences - Complementary Education provides internshid 
experiences to foster student initiative, inrjovatLn, and ppUc Uon 
of c assroom knowledge through the experi^nti^ll learning opportunities 
available throughout Student Affairs. «-unicies 

Living/Learning programs - Living/Learning programs seek to foster a 
program o residence life that operates residence halls as liT.l/ 

tud";?'a : :j-r"^'' T"" T'^^^^ °" interpersonal relations, 
student advising and educational programming. Classes taught in 
the residence halls have included photography,' guitar, quiUing 
and gourmet cooking. o ^ / i e . i ^uxiLing, 

Religious Ministry - Complementary Education attempts to provide a 

l:LXT,"l[ZZl.''''" »PP»«"n"i« for spiritual " 
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£. Social service and volunteer programs - Complementary Education 
also coordinates volunteer service activities of students and 
attempts to encourage student groups in tjieir altruistic efforts. 

g. Teaching - Complementary Education teaches some courses through 
dual appointments within a departmentally-based curriculum as 
well as in nontraditlonal settings such as living/ learning 
centers and, independent study projects* 

Clubs and Organizations 

A major function of Student Affairs is to serve as an advisor and 
facilitator for student leadership experiences through ongoing student 
organization , activities. Administered through the Division of Complementary 
Education, the Club Council, a standing council of the Student Senate, makes 
recommendations concerning policy relating to student clubs and organizations. 
The Club Council recognizes four types of clubs and organizations on campus: 
service, religious, academic, and activity. A description of all clubs and 
organizations and their regulations, procedures, etc. are stated in the 
Procedures Manual ; Clubs and Organizations . 

Student Publications 

- The two major student publications are The Appalachian , the newspaper, 
and The Rhododendron , the yearbook. Thre6 area directors within the Division 
of Complementary Education supervise the functioning of both publications. 
The Director of Co-Curricular Programs is editorial advisor; Director of 
Graphics Programs, production/photography/layout design advisor; Associate 
Director, Division of Complementary Education, financial and personnel matters 
advisor. The twofold purpose of both publications is to record the activities 
and life of the campus while providing practical learning experiences for 
staff members. Details of the operation of each qf these publications are 
provided in The APPALACHIAN Newspaper Manual ; Procedures , Policy , Style and 
The' RHODODENDRON Yearbook Manual ; Policy and Procedure . 

Other student publications are a literary magazine, The Cold Mountain 
Review and an annual Cultyral Calendar , published for the first time in 
1978. Both are administered through the area directors of the Division of 
Complementary Education. 

4. Student Participation in Institutional Government ^ 
Student .Government 

All undergraduate students at ASU are members of the Student Government 
Association. The executive branch consists of the following elected officers: 
president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, attorney general, and the 
president's cabinet. The legislative powpr of student government is vested 
in the Student Senate whose membership is made up of students elected to 
represent residence halls and off-campus constituencies. The judicial power 
of student government rests in the Student Court composed of 12 justices and 
" a chief justice selected by thie Student Senate. 
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Student Participati on on Boards. Councils, and Committees 

Students, upon nomination by the Student Senate, serve on the following 
standing committees of th^ university. Names of all student committee members 
are on file xn the Chancellor's office. 

Academic Policies^ and Procedures (four students)" 
' Admissions (three* students) 

Athletic Council (three students) 

Bookstore Council (three students) 

Campus-Wide and Public Programs (six students) 

Institutional Studies and Planning (four students) 

Learning Resources (two students) 

Registration and Calendar Committee (two students) 

Research Committee (two students) 

Traffic Committee (five student^) 

5. Student Discipline 

Judiciary processes are an important function of Student Affairs, which 
works with student government in carrying out an effective judiciary system 
for the st>4«fent body. This creates numerous opportunities for leadership 
development, assessing value commitments, a clear understanding and respect 
for the rights of due process, assumption of responsibility and accountability 
for one s actions, and the redemptive and educational use of appropriate 
sanctions. 

The Judicial System is a branch of the Student Government Association, 
under the Associate Director of Complementary Education. Although the Judicial 
System is legally an arm of university government its authority is gained 
through the administration from the Board of Trustees and the Board of Governors, 
Students accused of violations of university regulations have all. those rights 
guaranteed by the United States Constitution, and they may choose to have an 
open hearing before the Student Court. A complete code of student law may be 
found in the Student Judiciary Handbook and the Student Rights Handbook . 

6. Student Recor ds 

Student records are initiated, maintained, and preserved by the Office 
of the Registrar. Back-up files exist in other offices and much student 
information is stored in electronic data banks. Microfilm copies of records ^ 
are kept in a bank vault for security. The university policy on retention 
and disposal of records provides for the permanent retention of each student's 
academic record. Other records, such as admissions records and registration 
records, are kept from three to five years and are then destroyed. 

A written policy statement concerning student record inspection and 
information release is printed in the AS U -General Bulletin . This policy 
complies with the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974. 

7.. Student Financial Aid 

# 

The Student -Financial Aid Office furnishes, some assistance to the majority 
of Appalachian State University sj:udents (Figure 7-3) . Every available state, 
fejieral, and local source of. funds is utilized to' the greatest extent possible. 



TYPE OF AID 



Figure 7-3 

STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE SUMMARY 
Fiscal Ye^r 1975-76 through Fiscal Year 1979-80 



LOANS: 

National Direct 

Student Loans 
Guaranteed . 

Loan Prog. 
Student Loans 

(Emergency) 
NC I^rospective 
. Teachers Schl* 

Loan 

GRANTS: 

Supp lemental 

Ed. Gpp. Grants 
fia^ic Ed. 

0pp. Grants 
NC Incentive 

Grants 

SCHOLARSHIPS: 
Academic Schls. 
NC Minority 

Schls. 
Athletic Schls. 
Outside Schls. 
McClure Schls. 
ASU Foundation Schls. 
ROTC Schls. 
Natl. Guard Schls. 
Comm. for 

Blind Schls. 
Others 

OTHER: 

College -Work-Study 

Program 
Temporary Student 

Work Program 
Graduate Ass is tantshlps 
Undergraduate & 
^•jCraduatc Traineeships 
^ veteran^s' Benefits 

Vocational Rehabilitation 
Spec. Talent & Out-of- 
^tate Waivers 



1975-1976 
Number Amount 



727 
36^ 
205 

263 

V 

151 
727 

967 



.108 

226 
3 



591 

1333 
175 

219 
871 
66 

105 



500,048 
445,968 
24,350 

185,250 

74,158 
562,636^ 

230,255 



219,831 
126,140 
1,800 



309,945 

525,406 
359,667 

50, 195 
2,234,109 
29,637 

16,600 



1976-1978 
Number Amount 



720 
280 
401 



162 
1218 

1044 



198 
205 
3 



611 

1316 
172 

275 
756 
26 



465,215 
325,127 
53,708 



207 256,100 



72,338 
916,994 

265^66 



231,129 
83,672 
1,800 



343,827 

667,058 
410,495 

92,941 ' 
1,937,189 
12,916 



197,7-1978- 
Number Amount 



799 
417 
601 

155 

177 
1170 
160 

900 

21 
205 
247 
3 



544 

1331 
228 

350 
712 
30 



505,353 
473,416 
98,947 

114,450 

77,889 
915,277 
84,985 

242,543 

9,00.0 
315,076 
132,245 

1,800 



329,905 

713,156 
391,730 

91,566 
2,111,395 
14,886 



1978-1979 
Number Amount 




97 

188 

1304 
192 

1027 

13 
238 
235 
5 
65 
9 
22 



563 

1263 
276 

350 
674 
30 

107 



81,150 

86,490 
1,033,242 
87,613 

286,508 

9,000 
294,778 
135,424 

2,300 
17,612 

5,454 

5, .565 

6,536 



341,496 

794,251 
484,204 

91,566 
1,628,013 
13,777 

100,780 



1979-1980 
Number Amount 



00 



688 420,678 

1191 1,778,515 

1479 193, 6Q0 

56 48,300 

260 122,179 
2246 1,968,089 

214 112,972 

1078 297,534 

15 9,000 

261 226,759 
254 122,589 

4 2,000 
60 17,500 
13 10,742 
29 7,970 

5 2,623 
2 '2,488 

622 366,990 

1445 1,019,471 

260 466,504 

82 107,947 Ipb 

642 1,354,893 

21 9,333 

102 .100,780 



TOTAL 



7101 5,895,995 



7594 6,035,775 



8050 



6,623,619 



9276 



6,927,382 



11,029 8,769,456 
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As a result of this effort, the office disbursed $8,769,456 to 11,029 recipients 
in 1979-80. The office staff members spend much time and effort assisting 
students in planning efficient management of their resources and obligations. 

The Financial Aid Office is accountable to the varioOs agencies from 
which funds are received and to the Vice Chancellor for StudenC Affairs. 
All funds are audi ted''annua 1 ly . / 



8 . Student Housing 

The university has 14 residence halls housing some 4,000 students. 
University Rousing facilities are operated in a manner which enhances and 
contributes to the learning program and the general development of the student. 
Residence halls organize social and recreational events while developmental 
and educational programs are sponsored by the Residential Programs Office. 
All events are. based on expressed interests and needs of students and are 
promptly evaluated. The entire housing program is regularly subjected to 
student evaluation and preferences are used to adjust the operation where 
possible . 

Residence halls are staffed by 101 undergraduate Resident Advisors and 
14 graduate student supervisors. All receiye a one-week workshop and a 
course each semester which prepares them for the academic .-nd personal 
counseling which they are or can be made competent to give. A formal 
e-Valuation of each person on the staff is made each semester. 

9. Health Services 

Appalachian State University's health services seem adequate in the realm 
of medical services and health records. The health care facility is now being 
replaced with a new one and the staff is committed to begin a more active 
preventive medicine and health education program when the new facility is 
ready. At present, both physicians participate in classes and supply pamphlets 
on health questions. 

Responsibility for ■ environmental health and safety is not well defined. 
While faculty and staff have prot.ection under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, students receive only the incidental benefits of/that effort. Areas of 
serious need include fire alarms and control equipment, elevators, chemical 
and radiation hazards, and accident prevention. Co<5rdination with public health 
agencies is minimal and usually goes through the O.S.H.A. officer rather than 
the Student Health Service. 

10. Athletics 

Both intercQllegiate and intramural athletics are maintained as an integral 
part of the university experience and are expected to contribute to the total 
development of the student. Varsity sports are administered by the Department 
of Athletics, which operates as a regular department of the university, but 
because of the nature and wide-reaching effects of its activities, is directly 
responsible to the Chancellor. Guidelines fof the Director and the Chancellor 
are provided by the Athletic Council, whose membership is made up of representatives 
of the faculty, student body, administration, and alumni. The Council Chairperson 
serves as the official faculty representative at Southern Conference and NCAA 
meetings. 

15 / 
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The department is headed by a Director of Athletics with assistant 
directors having the basic responsibility for women's sports and non- 
revenue male sports. Both individuals also coach and teach. The ticket 
manager also serves as head baseball coach and schedules all athletic 
facilities. Each of the varsity sports has a head coach, but only • 
football and basketball have regular assistant coaches. Other sports 
have some coaching help from graduate assistants. There is one head • 
trainer and an assistant trainer for all sports. 

The Director of Athletics/ trainer, and all coaches are r.egular 
members of the. teaching faculty and have classroom teaching assignments. 
The Executive Director of the Y#««f Club, Sports Information Director, 
Administrative Assistant, Equipment Manager, and two secretaries are 
full-time personnel with no teaching duties. ^ 

The Department of Athletics' operating budget (funded from guarantees, 
gate, concessions, T.V., student fees, contributions, etc.) was $842,000 
in 1979-80. The proposed budget for' 1980-81 was $941,000. Student fees 
account for approximately 41% of this budget. In addition, salaries for 
14 EPA and 14 SPA positions are funded by state appropriations. State 
appropriated funds used to support the athletic program in this way 
amounted to $514,316, or 2.3% of total appropriated. funds for 1980-81. 

The university operates within the rules and regulations of Division I 
of the NCAA and the Southern Conference for male sports and Division I of 
the AIAW for female sports. ASU offers U varsity sports for men, 11 for 
women, and one coeducational varsity sport. In 1980-81, approximately 480 
students (350 men and 130 women) participated in -varsity sports. Figure 1-7 
supplies data on the number and amount of athletic scholarships granted 
from 1975-76 to 1979-80. Academic policies apply equally to.athletes and 
non-athletes . 

The Campus Recreation and Intramural Program (Figure 7-4) is a program 
shared by the Office of Student Affairs and the Department of Health, 
Physical Educa-tion and Recreation. The Director is also a member of the 
Department of HPER. Most of the funding for the intramural programs c.omes 
from student activities fees. The budget for 1979-80, exclusive of salaries 
for permanent personnel, was $33,837. > 

The program provides the opportunity for participation in numerous 
recreational activities, including football, soccer , handball ,' volleyball , 
basketVall, softball, tennis, golf, racquetball, horseshoes , (ctVss country, 
track>I^estling, weight lifting, bowling, table tennis, shufRgboard, 
badminton, skiing, squash, pocket billiards, switiming and divingX water 
polo, and fencing. During 1979-80 there were 8,573 participants 05,556 
men, 2,496 women, and 521 co-rec.) and 937 teams involved in the structured 
program. Facilities available for use in the unstructured, program include 
the swimming pool, handball courts, conditioning roonT, archery range, 
gymnastics room, and Broorae-Kirk Gymnasium. An ^individual participant 
count is made during each hour of operation of these facilities. During 
1979-80 there were, based on this count, approximately 65 ,844^participations 
in the unstructured program. 
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Figure 7-4 1 
CAMPUS RECREATION AND INTRAMURAL PROGRAM 
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Institutional Sector: PHYSICAL RESOURCES 



I. Existing Facilities ' • 

Standard Eight of the College Delegate Assembly of the Southern 
Association requires that ^'physical resources, including builcjings, 
equipment, and campus, should be adequate to serve the needs of the 
institution in relation to its stated purpose, programs, and activities.' 

The existing physical plant of Appalachian State University is 
located in the town of Boone, North Carolina, on a 255^acre campus which 
includes all academic buildings, administrative buildings, dormitories, 
and other structures associated with college campuses (Figure 8-1). 
In addition to the main facilities on campus, the State Farm, a 193-acre 
property located about two miles east of the main campus. Is gradually 
being utilized for such support facilities as Warehouse, Building and 
Grounds shops, and offices, Motor Pool, as well as for recreational and 
educational uses which include playing fields and the Driver-Training 
Range. 

Additional land not directly connected to the main campus includes 
Tate Dam (50 acres), the water treatment area (81 acres), and about 30 ^ 
miscellaneous acres. It is not anticipated that any large purchase of 
land will be necessary in the future, although several small sections 
^of land connected to th^main campus have been purchased for specific 
buildings. ^ 1 . 



The last self-study report in 1971 indicated that the physical 
facilities planned would be adequate by 1972 for 7,500 students. Since 
then the number of students has increased^to nearly l0,00d. To meet 
the needs of an increase in the number of'students ^d the changes and 
developments in academic programs, the following malor buildings were 
added: John Walker Hall (College of Business), Wey Wl (Art and Speech 
building), Towers Residence Hall, Farthing Auditoiium, Ihe Continuing 
Education Center, and the Mountaineer Apartments. Most recent construction 
includes an addition to Belk Library, tWo residence halls for 400 students, 
and a student support facility. The seating in Conrad Stadium' has also 
been expanded and constructi'qn of a new music building is underway. 

One problem facing Appalachian State University has been the lack 
of parking for students, sftaff, and faculty. In 1979 there were 3,968 
parking spaces to accommodate 7,331 registered vehicles. However, 
there are some indications tMt the number of vehicles on campus is 
being stabilized or reduced by the high cost of fuel and the inauguration, 
on an experimental basis, of a free university bus system. / j 

The water, power, and heading systems of the university are sufficient 
for the current enrollment, alti ^ugh there are • instances of heating problems 
in some academic buildings and dormitories. 

The Appalachian State University campus is somewhat unique in terms 
of its physical facilities that provide utility services to the academic 
community. Appalachian owns and operates the electric distribution sys.tem 
for the university, the town of Boone, and the surrounding rural area. 
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FlGURE 8-1 

Campus Plan 






ACADEMIC Buildings 



58. 

If. 

i<9. 



JOHN A. WALKER HALL * 

MUSIC lUILDING (UNDER CONSTRUCTlO^i) 

HERIERT W. WEY HALL 

SCOTT INDUSTRIAL ARTS ILDG. i y 

i .G. GREF.K HALL 

SMITH-WRIGHT HALL 

lELK LI8RAKV 

D.D. DOUGHERTV LlBRARV 

RANKIN SCIENCE lUILDING 

DUNCAN HALL 

CHAPELL WILSON 

WHITENER HALU 

DDUGHERTV HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 

BROCK NURSERV SCHOOL 

SANFORD HALL 

KOHE MANAGEMENT HOUSE 



03 




0^ 




Housing 



MOtlNTAINEER APARTMENTS / 

newland residence hall 

residence hall 

residence hall 

chancellor's mouse 

winkler residence hall 

eggers residence hall 

bowie residence hall 

gardner i coltrane residence halls 

justice residence hall 

faculty houses ♦ 

coffey hall 

east residence hall 

cone residence hall 

white residence hall 

lovill residence hall 

doughton residence hall 

cannon residence hall 

hqev residence hall 



Physical EoucATioir and 
KECRbATion FAcitnic:^ 



29 



TENNiS COURTS 
PLAYIUG FIELD 

CONRAD STADIUH/OHCNS MELD HOUSfc 
TENNIS COURTS 
BASEBALL FIELD 
TENNIS COURTS 

VARSITY GYH I BftOOHE KIRK GYM 



Support Facilities 

1. center for continuino education 

^6* farthing auditorium 

21. hagahan hall * 

2s. administration building annex « 

2b. B. B« DOUGHLRTV ADMINISTRATION BLDG» 

27, PURCHASING, SECURITY, LAUNDRY 

28. POWfcR PLANT 
31. CAfETERIA 

3/, ASU DAYCARE# ENVlRONMbNT STUDIED OFFICE^ 

COLLEGE OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 

mO. STUDENT SUPPORT BUILDING 

Ml. UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 

;i2. STUDENT UNION 

h5. workman hall 
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This operation 'is* carried out under the organization of Nc. River Light 
and Power Company. Plans for system development were formulated in 
1961 and 1969 and analyzed again in early 1975; they were again updated 
In 1977. The purpose of these system studies was to provide a plan to 
provide continuous adequate service to the university and New River's 
customers during the next 10 years. * 

The university owns and operates a complete water system including 
Impoundment area, filtration facilities, and storage facilities. The 
university utilizes approximately 1,000,000 gallons of treated water per 
day from the 2,000,000 gallon capacity system. On occasions the university 
assists the town of Boone by providing water during emergency conditions. 
^The university utilizes the town of Boone's waste treatment facilities 
\^ and compensates the town for this service. The university operates a 
central heating plant that , provides steam for the entire campus. 

Efforts are being made throughout all state institutions to improve 
and upgrade the efficient use of present physical facilities (Figure 8-'). 
For example, information gathered from the Facilities Inventory and 
Utilization Studx for 1977 from the Higher Education "Comorehensi^Planning 
Program indicated that the normal ratio of net assignable space to the 
gross space should be 66.7% (based on a national study). In 1973 Appala- 
chian had a net-to-gross ratio of 66.37.. Through study and recommendations 
bythe Office of Institutional Research, this had been increased to 727. 
by 1977. It is anticipated that continued research and study will result 
In even greater improvements in the utilization of instructional space. 

The acquisition of equipment for instruction continues to be a major ' 
problem for all academic areas. New and replacement equipment can ordi- 
narily be obtained in connection with a capital improvement project, but 
even in these instances the rapid increase in inflation and construction 
costs serves to curtail adequate purchases to meet the instructional needs 
other than ordinary office and classroom furnishings. 

On the other hand, some needed equipment has been purchased over the 
past 10 years from federal funds, private foundations, and from industries. 
The major problem, as indicated by nearly all academic departments in their 
annual reports and in their self-studies, is in obtaining sufficient funds 
to replace worn-out equipn^ent ,over 10 years old. This is particularly 
true of large, expensive equipment. This problem has been- recognized by 
the institution and a request has been included in ASU's most recent budget 
request for $150,000 for each of the two years of the 1981-83 biennium 
for replacement of educational equipment. 

A complete systematic campus-wide inventory of equipment began in 
June 1980. New acquisitions are already tagged and controlled through 
a series of computer programs. 

Physical Environment 

The ASU campus is relatively compact, with most buildings within 
easy walking distance of each other. Rivers Street is the only thorough- 
fare which runs directly through the campus. Open spaces such as the 
duck pond field, Sanford Mall, and other small areas around campus are 
used for recreational purposes. The area outside of the student union 
and bookstore, the area in front of the library, and the Sanford Mall 
fountain area are used for socializing. 
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Bldg. 


*- 

Name , " % 


Year 


Building 


Est. 


Accessible 


No. 


Constructed* 


C05t** 


Replacement * 


^Area 










Costs 


(Sq. Ft.) 


101 


Broome Kirk nvm 




Q AA AAA 


3.939,081 


9,198 


102 


Chaoell Wilson Hall 




Ars/\ AAA 


• 1,447,299 


13,034 


103 


Edwin Dunran Hall 


1700 


I I •? - AAA 


3,33 8. V 2 1 


45,401 


104 


Home Mfft Hnu^p 


1 Qd 


CC AAA 


150,194 


105 


I G GrMr Hall 


1 Qtin 


cct A/'lA 
ODO.tH/U 


l,o28.506 


31,907 


106 


D. D' Douffhertv \ \h 


1 QQA 
1 kfJO 


^ AA AAA 


l.o47,7yo 


13,094 


107 


L S Douffheriv Hall 




0 1 A AAA 


770,11 1 


108 


L Brock ChlH Dei; Ctr 




QO AAA 


119,689 




110 






0 OA AAA 


4,690,032 


81,535 


111 


Smith WriffhL Hall 




OOJ AAA 


962,922 


4,790 


1 12 


W Kerr ^nrt Hall 


1961 


691,000 


1,479,741 


113 


C n Belk T ihrarv 


1 ocu 


1 CAA AAA 


3,192,690 


65,848 


114 


Whit^ner Hall 


1 QK ^ 
l704 


4UU,UuU 


2,731,839 


35.382 


115 


5)anford da^^rm RlHiy 


1 QCQ 


0 AK*? AAA 


2,7,44.776 


44,939 


116 


VarAlLV ft Vmnaaiiim 


1 Q£fi 


0 AK J AAA 


3,846,162 


30,816 


117 


Walker Hall 




1 000 AAA 


2,odO,142 


35,241 


118 


Herbert Wpv Hall 


1 QTC 


0 I^OO AAA 


2,888,060 


43,453 


201 


Phvflical 5>^rv Annpy 


lOjQ 


1 Atl AAA 


536,605 


202 


Stfiam npn Planr 




1 OCA AAA 


6,209,074 




203 


Cafeteria 


19 CO ' 


QOO AAA 


2,596,709 


19,694 


204 


Pleinnioiia Qfn/lr Tininn 
riciuiiivii* ouuu^f wniun 


1 QC7 
IjD < 


1 OQC AAA 


2,005,467 


35,966 


205 


Owen^ F!*1H Hniiap 


ly #w 


d47»UUU 


700,000 


2il8r 


206 


Conrad St^Hinm 


17 /y 


0 AAA AAA 


2,225,000 


207 


Hairamann \A§^ C*r\\r 


1 qko 

lyo^ 


f 1 AAA 


199,145 




209 


Douffhertv Admin RlHi/ 


lyoo 


0 1 OiWU 


1 Ai)*} nAi 

1,027,201 


19,342 


210 


OrMnhouM 


ly ic 


QC KAA 


AA OOn 

92,382 


212 


A dmini af raMnn Annov > 


1 yjz 


1 1 K AAA 


694,842 


4,739 


216 


Winkler Hall 


ly # 4 


1 "TCA AAA 


2,669,958 


' 2.058 


220 


White Hnime ' 




0 raa 


s 85,712 


221 


Brick Hoime 


1 y4U 


o,uuu 


94,453 




222 


Driver Ed BIdff 


1 QQO 

lyju 


0 kaa 


•i3,095 




223 


Facilities Svcs. Rldg. 


1975 


750.000 


952,136 


12,603 


226 


Mech. k Elec. Bldg. 


1970 


18.000 


46,164 


2,214 


227 


Bam 


1945 


2.000 


23.737 ^ 


228 


Driver Training Bldg. 


1935 


1,000 


44,803 




229 


N«w Bam 


1972 


5.000 


13,415 




230 


Physical Serv. Bldg. 


1975 


161.000 


204,392 




231 


Stone House 


1925 


16.000 


47,746 




232 


Gragg House 


1910 


15.000 


133,299 





Assignable 
Area 

(Sq. Ft.l 



62,238 
26.952 
61,863 

3.048 
31.907 
28,146 
13,123 

2,753 
81,871 
17,351 
28,241 
65,978 
50,297 
44,939 
78.546 
35.786 
44,046 
20.804 

47,683 
36,034 
10,478 

4,021 
19,396 
1,654 
11.748 
46.795 
1.872 
2,405 
1,370 
12.603 
2,214 
4,563 
1,151 
3,125 
22,90't 

2,125 



• Indicates year of most recent major construction. 
Indicates original cost of building plus cost of any major renovations (in excess of 825,000). 
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Figure Z-2 Uon: 'd) 
1978-79 
Physical Facilities Inventory 



BIdg. 

No. 



233 
234 
235 
236 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 

m 

309 
310 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
' 319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 

329 
330 
331 
340 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
401 



Nkme 



TuUy House 
Croft House 
Univtrtity Bookstore 
Chemical Storsft 
Chtncellor's Home 
Bowie Hall 
Justice Hall 
Newland HaU 
Gardner PlaU 
Coltrane HaU 
Doughton HaU 
East HaU 
Hoey HaU 
LoviU HaU 
Whit« HaU 
Workman HaU 
Cannon HaU 
Cone HaU 

Faculty Apartments 
Faculty House 1 
Faculty House 2 
Faculty House 3 
Faculty House 4 
Faculty House 5 
Faculty House 6 
Facujty House 7 
Faculty House 8 
Faculty House 9 
Faculty House 10 
Faculty House 1 1 
Faculty House 12 
Faculty House 13 
Warehouse 
Eagers^aU 
Farthing Aud. 
Mountaineer Apt. A 
Mountaineer Apt. B 
Mountaineer Apt. C 
Mountaineer Apt. D 
MounUineer Apt. E 
Mountaineer Apt. F 
Mountaineer Apt. Q « 
Mountaineer Apt. H 
Continuing Ed. Center 



Year 

Constructed* 



V 



1 



1935 
1933 
1969 
1977 
1957 
' 1966 
1952 
1939 
1968 
1968 
1963 
1952 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1940 
1968 
1968 
1953 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1940 
1969 
1970 
1974 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 



• Indicates year of most recent major constructidnT 

Original cost of buiJding plus cost of any major renovations (in 
' excess of S25.000). * 



Building 
Coat»» 



20,000 
20.000 
400.000 
50.000 
96.000 
781.000 
737.000 
103.000 
834.000 
885.000 
737.000 
1.450.000 
712.000 
712.000 
712.000 
266.000 
941.000 
941.000 
286.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.OO0 
8.000 
8,000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
8.000 
104.000 
1.150.000 
1,850.000, 
215.000 
215.000 
215.000 
215.000 
215.000 
•215.000 
215.000 
215.000 
2.340.000, 



Est. 
Replacement 

Costs 



49.829 
91.341 
673.903 
57.031 
300.000 
2.108.568* 
2.507.885 
948.050 
2.042.062 
2.196.732 
1.982.939 
3.109.177 
1.819,261 
1.986.412 
1.921.314 
660.635 
2.337.827 
2.337.827 
856*801 
71.978 
71.978 
71.978 
71.978 
* 71.978 
• 71.978 
71.978 
71.978 
71.978 
61.872 
61.872 
-« 61.872 
61,872 
257.724 
2.330.440 
2.909.809 
310.038 
310.03^ 
310.038 
310.038 
310.038 
310.038 
310.038 
310.038 
3.374.363 



Accessible 
Area 

(Sq. FtJ 



17.881 
1.023 

5.976 



5.850 



30.262 



Assignabls 
Area 

(Sq,,«Ft.| 



1.413 
1.685 
17.881 
1.023 
4,096 
33.705 
38.025 
14.124 
32.515 
36.428 
37.928 
55.707 
37,235 
30.869*' 
35.454 
12.562 
39.429 
39.438 
20.423 
1.523 
1.523 
1.523 
1.523 
1.523 
1.523 
1.523 
1.523 
1.523 
1.281 
1.281 
1.281 
1.281 
7.064 
34.613 
31.969 
7.770* 
7.770 
7.770' 
7J70 
6.005 
6.790 
6.790 
6,790 
5ft. 194 ' 
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Aesthetic improvements which have been made in the last few years 
include the renovation of the duck pond and construction of the Sanford 
Mall fountain Also red handrails have .been added to provide color and 
safety. Additional .funds for landscaping and upgrading\carapus facilities 
and further r'emoval of architectural barriers have been Requested for 
1981-83. 

Community Resources 

Not all instruction sponsored by Appalachian State University takes 
place on campus. The university also provides extension -courses, as well 
as off-campus experiences for its students in residence. Such instruction, 
involving the use of conmjunity resources and facilities of pther institutions, 
includes: 

3 • off-campus extension courses 

Appalachian utilizes the physical facilities of at least 
seven community colleges and technical schools, and an 
uhcounted number of public schools as physical meeting 
places. The use of these facilities brings activities 
closer to the people who need them. ' 

. 

b» internships% practica, student /teachin g 

These activities almost always take place within regional 
facilities such as schools, businesses, and hospitals. 
These meet the criteria of effectiveness and accessibility 
in that they take the theory of the campus out into the 
practicality of the community, 

c. field trips ♦ 

In most departments, field trips are taken in nearby 
communities. These trips are designed to supplement more 
formal campus courses and other educational activities. 

^* usinj^ off-campus community resources as classrooms 

^ These run the gamut from an anthropological dig* location to a 
ski slope. Appalachian traditionally has used what is available 
to create classroom situations of a nontraditiona 1 nature. 

e. ■ teaching centers 

Appalachian has established teaching centers in Charlotte, 

Lenoir,. Winston-Salem, and Wilkes County, and uses many < * 

state-supported facilities in Morganton. 

f • New York Campus ^ 

The university maintains vpart of a renovated warehouse in lower 
Manhattan. Called the "Loft,^' the facility is staffed by an 
art faculty member and serves as a base for student groups 
visiting artists' studios and .gal leries , as well as other 
cultural and educational attractions. Maintenance at the 
Loft is difficult because of its current physical appointments. 
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g. Washington Campus 

Appalachian House is maintained in Washington, D.C. Located 
near the Library of Congress, the Washington campus permits 
students and faculty to take advantage of research and study 
opportunities available in this area. The Appalachian House 
.is in good physical condition, although some concern has been 
expressed over the unequal heating and. air conditioning. 

h. Camp Broadstone 

This 43-acre facility features playfields, dormitories, and 
a cafeteria and is used by the Office of Camp Programs. 
Additional dormitories and multipurpose classrooms are needed. 

i . Environmental Study Preserve 

Adjacent to the Continuing Education Center are 70 acres of 
land set aside as an ecological preserve for environmental 
studies'. Its operation is overseen by a faculty environ- 
mental committee. t* , 

2. Plant Development 

Appalachian State University maintains an up-to-date conceptual 
land use plan in all areas of the physical plant to ensure its orderly 
growth and development. Since 1957 Appalachian has retained the services 
of outside consulting firms to assist with long-range campus planning. 
The firm of James M. Webb Associates q| Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
was initially retained aidf developed the first comprehensive long-range 
physical ptan in 1959.^ This plan was utilized in the first major re- 
development efforts for physical facilities on the campus. In 1969 
this ^same consulting firm, utilizing planning data furnished by university 
committees and the administration, developed a second plan called •'Campus 
Plan: 10,000.'' This plan, intended to make provisions for an on-campus 
enrollment of 10,000, guided further development of the campus through 
1977. 

Since then the university has retained the firm of Bell Design Group 
of Raleigh, North Carolina, ,as its consulting professional for further 
campus planning. The planning approach now taken is geared to accommodate 
less growth in enrollment but continued expansion of facilities to serve 
needs created by previous growth and new emphases in program development. 

According to ASU's "Interim Master Plan for Physical Development" 
(June 1978), planning for future development will be based on three 
factors: 

1. the number of students enrolled; ' 

2* the changing nature of academic programs and the specific , 
spatial needs they create; 

3. the importance of enriching the quality of student life in 
the areas 6f housing, support facilities, and recreational 
and leisure-time activity facilities. •« 

Since 1978 the soaring cost of energy, as well as inflation in 
general, have resulj^ed in increased emphasis upon energy conservation 
and maintenace and renovation of existing facilities. 



On the basis of all of these^considerations , the ASU Board of 
Trustees has recommended the following cap'ital improvement protects 
for 19«l-83; *^ 

Projects Related to Ener^^y Conservatio n ; 

1. Energy Conservation Cost-Effective Building Retrofitting 

2. Renovation to Whltener Hall for Energy Conservation and Control 
, 3. Campus Communications Facility 

4. Energy Management System 

5. Construction and Repair of Walks and Drives 
6» Pro.tectlve Cover for Water Plant Basin 

7. Boone Creek Flood Control Development 

8. Comprehensive Map of Campus Utilities 

9. Emergency Power Service for ASU 

10. Facilities to Accomplish EPA 

Repairs and Renovations 

1. Roof Replacements 

2. Renovation of I.G. Greer 

3. Renovation of Dougherty Library 

4. Completion of Balcony in Varsity Gym 

New Jacilities 

1. Industrial Arts Building Addition 

2. Walker Hall Addition 

3. PE, Recreation and Intramural Building 

4. General Classroom Building 

3 . Maintenance 

The level of maintenance and operation of the physical plant is 
gradually declining. Although the majority of the buildings are in 
averagevcondition, inadequate maintenance is reflected in the existence 
of unrepaired electrical fixtures, ceilings damaged by water leakage, 
peeling or dirty paint, broken sidewalks, ctumbllng brick work, inade- 
quate snow removal, etc. Inadequate numbers of^mintenance personnel 
and funds for materials account for these deterlori^g conditions. 

As Figure 4-10 of the Financial Resources report indicates, expen- 
ditures -for Operation and Maintenance have not Increased appreciably 
over the period from 1974 to 1979: 

1974-75 1975-76 '1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 

$3,010,292 .$2,204,188 $2,286, 157 $2.;719,642 $3,616,295 

Likewise, the number of budgeted permanent posiMons in Maintenance 
has remained relatively constant (although these fif'^res'are not entirely 
consistent owing to organizational changes in 1976-77): 

19)4-^5 1975-76 . 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 

'161 158 158 159 166 

..17i 
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Standards developed by the Association of Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges provide guidelines for staffing the maintenance 
and operation of physical plants. Appalachian State University falls sig- 
nificantly below the minimal guidelines. Deficiencies range from 507. in 
the skills shops areas to 32% in the grounds maintenance area. Given its 
responsibility to maintain a campus area of 255 acres with buildings 
representing 2.3 million square feet, the Physical Plant Division estimates 
that it needs an additional 33 maintenance and operation persojinel. 



ERIC 



With the continuous expansion of the physical |plant, it became 
obvious some time ago that the si»e and complexity of the campus required 
positive changes in the physical services organization. Two concerns 
addressed were the number of technicians and other employees required to 
perform needed maintenance services and the need to enhance the university's 
senior professional technical staff, j^.. / » 

i 

As a result of these concerns, an improved organizational structure 
for the Physical Plant operation was implemented .in January 1978^ 
(Figure 8-3). A staff of engineers, technicians/ craftsmen, and 
employees trained to perform the maintenance and^ operation functions 
required to operate the tot.al facility Is mainta^ined. This organizational 
structure, along with the performance of the entire Physical Plant^'staf f , 
is evaluated on a continuing basis through the normal activities of the 
university administration. In addition, each staff memb^ has an annual 
interview with his/her supervisor durirfg which form is filled out 
evaluating the performance of tlie employee. Tl^is ^valuation procedure 
emphasizes a management-by-objectiyes approach i J * ^ 

i , 

Insurance' for facilities belonging to App^alachian State University 
is provided by The University of North Caroliija, which j.s self-insured. 
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Figure 8-3 
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Institutional Sector: SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

•It 

Appalachiah State University provides regional outreach programming- 
and continuing education progranming to meet the diversified educational 
needs of the many constituencies which call upon the institution for 
services. In the institutional statement of purpose, Appalachian State 
University pledges "to make its resources available to the people 
within its sphere of^inf luence . " , ' | 

!• Administration and Organization ' , . * 

The College of Continuing Education (Figure 9-1) was organized in- 
1972 to implement thi& outreach effort and provide educational oppo*r-' 
tunlties to individuals not previously considered "traditional" college 
students. All of the divisions of the College' of Continuing Education 
are discussed' in this report except the Office of Summer Sessions, " 
which is described in the Educational Program report. 

The Dean of the College of Continuing Education has Been charged 
as the responsible administrative officer for the organizational 
structure. and administrative processes related to special activities. 
AH policies and regulatidns affecting special activities are formulated 
by the, dean with the assistance of campus-wide advisory groups. The 
dean reports directly to the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs and 
occupies a position, comparable to the^deans of the degree-granting 
colUg^s within the organizational structure of t^ie university. 

2 . Financial Resources 

The College of -Continuing Education operates under a clearly 
identi-f<ed budget on a :hscal year basis. The dean of the college 
is responsible for -budget preparation and management in accordance, . 
with the prescribed fiscal policies and procedures established by the 
state of North Carolina and ASU's Office of Business Affairs. Special 
activities are determined on the basis of the university's"educational 
mission rather than solely on the basis of the program's being self- 
sufficient. State funding support ig provided to the college for 
.•certain staff and administrative positions, but this support does not 
.provide sufficient personnel tp administer the extensive programs 
of the college.. Consequenjily, there are staff and administrative 
positions in the cc^llege supported by receipts. Since funding " 
formulas based on full-time equivalent students are not used by 
the State of North Carolina to fund instructional support for 
special activities, a receipts-generated budget is utilized to 
provide instructional support funds forf^special activities 

3 . 'Faculty « ' , . " • 

.The fcoUege of Continuing Education does not have full-time 
faculty employed to condu.ct credit o?" non-credit programs. Instruction 
for such programs is the responsibility of the academic departments of 
^the university. .AH faculty teaching in such programs must meet tlie 
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criteria establishl^ for faculty appointments in the academic departments 
and be reviewed by the departmental personnel committees in the departments. 
All academic credit awarded through special activities programming is 
awarded by the academic departments and not by the College of Continuina 
Education. Policies regarding overloads and compensation Cor part-time? 
adjunct, and full-time faculty members from other units of the insCi- 
tution assigned to special activities programs are included in the M.-mual 

ior lield-Basod Programs as approved by the Dean .of the College of 

Continuing Education and the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs. 



Students 



Policies and procedures have been developed and implemented to a'isist 
special activities students with admissions, registration, andrecords. 
These policies and procedures are designed to provide these necessary 
services to students who are Involved in special activities and do not 
have easy access to the resources of the campus. One of the maior 
responsibilities of the Division of Community Services is to provide' 
administrative assistance to students participating in off-campus 
prqgrams throughout northwestern North Carolina. 

5. Sd ecial Activities Programming ^""^^^^^ 

To provide comprehensive special activities programming, the CoUcce 
of Continuing Education has been organized into the following division-, 
and oL L ices ; 

Division of Community Services : Off-Campus Programming (Standard 9, 

Illustration 9) 

. Division of Community Services was established in 1976 by merclnc 

the Office of Extension and the Division of .Community and Regional Services^ 
Che division IS charged with the responsibility of expanding the avail- 
ability of university resources and services to people in the community ' 
and region through non-credit classes, courses, and programs; Individual . 
credit courses; and the more recent cluster concept of credit course 
delivery . 

The division is the coordinating agency for delivery of all off-campus 
programs. In its role as coordinator, the division works cooperatively 
with all colleges, divisions, and departments of the university. It also 
acts as a -sponsor and participant in consortial arrangements with other 
institutions and agencies in service-oriented projects. 

The university utilizes three major approaches to deliver field-based 
activities: the cluster, the individual credit course, and the non-credit 
activity. The cluster is designed to provide a pre-determined group of 
students the opportunity to pursue a complete degree program during a 
specified period of time by completing a prescribed curriculum of study 
common to the entire group. The "cluster" concept of prograrfl delivery 
has become the most prominent method used to offer field-based courses 
Presently, approximately 75% of the credit' hoyrs administered through' 
the division are delivered utilizing the cluster format. An individual 
course is a single course taken for academic credit at either the 
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undergraduate or graduate level by field-based students. A non-credit 
program is interest oriented, varies in length, content, and type 
and Is designed to meet the needs of the individuals or groups requesting 
the program. «- >, & 



In each of the delivery approaches, requests for university services 
initiated by the community are referred to the Division of Community 
Services. The division will then contact the college or department 
housing the discipline appropriate to the requested program. The 
program must be approved by the academic department, the dean of the 
degree-granting college, and the Division of Comnunity Services. 

The responsibility for program content, program staffing, student 
evaluation, and the awarding of academic credit remains with the appro- 
priate college and academic department. In the cluster program, the 
department also appoints an academic coordinator to provide academic 
advisement in each cluster. In individual courses, advisement is 
the responsibility of the instructor. Administrative support for these 
programs remains the responsibility of the division, to include: 
promotion and papgram development, facilities scheduling, initial 
student admissiins processing, student registration, iiscal accounting 
and maintenance of financial records, faculty contrWand payroll 
preparation. X 

If not previously authorized, any proposal for a field-based degree 
program (cluster) must be submitted to the President of The University 
of North Carolina for approval. Prior to offering individual courses 
off-campus, the institution must ascertain whether comparable program 
offerings are being made available in that region by any other consti- 
tuent institution of The University of North Carolina. These procedures 
are designed to ensure a more efficient use of resources in off-campus 
instruction by preventing an unnecessary duplication of effort. The 
University of North Carolina maintains anc^ -pdates ar.nually an 
Inventory of Off- Campus Degree Credit Ej ension Instruction Activities . 

To accomplish its assigned responsibilities, the division has both 
state-appropriated and receipt-funded personnel positions. When the 
division was organized initial program expansion required a'^staffing 
level greater than is now necessary. Consequently, the staff has been t 
cut substantially during the past two years as enrollments have stabilized 
and administrative procedures were refined. The advent of computer- 
assisted registration processes has led to increased efficiency. 

Faculty evaluation of off-campus courses <h^s been positive. Students 
are considered to bo equal in preparation, ability, and achievement to 
traditional resident students. Students' matutity and their opportunity 
to relate course material immediately to the.r job setting are considered 
strengths. Program weaknesses include lengthy class periods, ufilization " 
of some off-campus facilities that are marginally adequate, and less 
access to the library and learning resource materials than resident students. 
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Regarding library ac:ess, the Division of Community Services and the Dean 
of Learning Resources have developed and implemented a program whereby 
faculty instructing, field-based courses can place learning resource 
materials from Belk Library on reserve at the off-campus locations where 
field-based courses are conducted. 

Six semester hours of instruction are .usually offered per semester 
to field-based students.. Full-time university faculty teach the majority of 
field-based courses on an overload basis, and are permitted to teach only 
one overload per semester. Adjunct faculty teaching in field-based courses 
must be approved to teach by the department offering the course. This 
approval process is consistent with the approval process used when employing 
full-time resident faculty. If an adjunct faculty member is employed to 
teach a graduate course,- the faculty member must also be approved by the 
Graduate Council. Payment schedules for off-campus, teaching are described 
in the hii]!£2i l21 Field - Based Programs . 

During the period of growth following the consolidation of the Office 
of Extension and^ the Division of Community and Regional Services, there 
was confusion about the Division of Community Services' role and the dis- 
tribution of financial resources for which ^the division was responsible. 
The preparation and dissemination of the Manual for Field - Based Programs 
has clarified the yole of the division, deans, dejiartment chairpersons, 
and faculty members as they relate to off-campus programs. A detailed 
description of financial management and disbursement of receipted funds 
has been incorporated into the manual* 

Figure 9-2 provides a summary of enrollment figures for off-campus 
courses from 1973 to 1980. It indicates that enrdllment reached a high 
of 1667 in fall, 1975 and declined to 590 by fall, 1980. 

Figure 9-2 , , 

HEADCOl^T ENROLLMENT IN OFF-CAMPUS COURSES 
Fall, 1973 through Fall,' 1980 • • 
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YEAR 


TOTAL 


UNDERGRADUATE 
FuU-Time Part-Time ' 


, GRADUATE 
FuU-Time 


Part-Time . 


1973 


898 




145 


55 


698 


1974 


1426 


-0- 


145 


141 


1140 


1975 


1667 


4 


- 240 


38 


1385 


1976 


1408 


13 


383 


35 


977 


1977 


853 


25 ^ 


■ 304 


• 

4 


52Q 


IV^S 


'702 


76 , 


250 


1 


375 


1979 


937 


36 


270 


-0- 


631 


1980 


690 


,18 


270 


X ' -0- 


402 
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This general decline in enrollment was due to the following factors: 

1. Public school teachers in North Carolina can now satisfy 
certificate renewal ^requirements without taking graduate 

. courses . 

* » 

2. Administrative problems between the Division of Con)munity 
Services and academic departments offering a large number 
of off-campus coi rses caused those departments to decrease 
their number of offerings. 



3. 



4. 



Increased competition from other institutions resulted in 
a decrease in the size of the region ASU previously served. 

There was an increase in the number of hours degree-seeking 
students in field-based clusters now pursue on campus to 
satisfy their residency requirements. , 



Only 



item 2 above could te immediately dealt with on the local level 
and, as >.reviously discussed, this has been rectified. Each of the colleges 
is repres^ntecf in field-based programming. However, the major.ity of pro- 
gramming continues to be conducted by the College of Learning and Human 
Development • 

The major problem in field-based delivery continues to be the re- 
quirement to generate instructional salaries through receipts. The lack 
of fuli-time-equivalency funding for fifeld-based programs holds faculty 
salaries .down. Salary increases c^n only be obtained by increasing the 
already high^p^er-credit-hour tuition cost. 

Field-based programs are evaluated^ according to the normal evaluation 
procedures of the university. Most recently some programs were evaluated by 
means of questionnaires administered to faculty teaching, in field-based 
programs. Others have been evaluated as a part of a more general evaluation 
of the graduate program. 



The Broyhill Center for Continuing Education : 
CEUs (Illustrations 10 and 5) 



Conferences and Institutes, 



ERIC 



The Center for Continuing Education was opened in January 1973 as a 
self-contained living/ learning ccnCer designed to provide educational 
facilities necessary to accommodate the needs of adult groups for confer- 
ences, workshops and seminars. The center contains . approximately 75,000 
square feet with 20 multi-pur|)ose roop^ (including a small auditorium), 
a library, and exhibition areas. 'It provides complete living accommodations 
for guests, with 84 bedrooms, a. spacious dining hall, and a lounge. The 
center can accommodate conferences hosting as many as 400 participants. 

The Broyhill Center, whs initially funded by contributions, government 
grants, and self-liguidating bonds. Unlike many continuing education centers 
constructed across the nation during the 1960s and 1970s, the Broyhill 
Center dvd rtot open its doors enjoying debt-free s^iatus. Rather the center, 
operating mainly on receipt-generated budgets, was required to retire its 
5ndebtedness The urgency of this situation had .a direct effect on the 
center's programming in that the type of program offered needed to ensure 
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an adequate occupancy rate for the housing and food service component 
of the facility. 

During the initial years of operation the center did not meec its 
budget requirements and received assistance from the Appalachian State 
University Foundation and the university, which assisted with- payment of 
utility bills. The state of North Carolina now provi3es approximately 
$286,000 per year-for program activities, personnel, supplies, and equip- 
ment. Each year the number of conferences and participants has increased. 
In 1979 the center hosted 559 groups or programs, involving more than 
30,000 people* 

Thexe are seven administrative support personnel funded from the 
state appropriation. In addition, 26 permanent positions are funded 
from rece..pts, as are approximately 30 temporary positions. The nXjmber 
of temporary personnel funded from receipts varies seasonally, 30 
positions representing an annual average." 

The center is located on the west campus of the university on a site 
apart from the main campus. There are both positive and negative aspects 
about the site location. On the ohe hand, students and faculty consider 
the site not parn^ of the campus and thus^ physically and psychologically 
removed from the mainstream of campus life. On the other hand, many 
conference participants consider this location conducive to ^the conduct 
of conferences in the light of the center's self-contained nature. Per- 
sonnel at the center have made an effort to involve students and faculty 
in center activities, and have had partial success in overcoming per- 
ceptions of .isojation. It should ajso be noted that much of the future 
physical plant expansion at ASU will take place on, the west campus, 
placing academic and residence facilities in proximity to the center. 

' \i * . 

The 'registrar-at the Center for Continuing Education is , responsible 
for maintenance of student records for programs awarding Continuing 
Education Units of credit. All institutional policies and procedures 
related to CEU's are described in the manual Procedures for Implementing 
the Continuing Education Unit ; Appalachian State University . This manual, 
describing the program review responsibilities of t'he CEU Advisory 
Committee cKaired by the' Director of the. Center for * Continuing Education, 
has been distributed in multiple copies to all academic departments and 
university administrative offices. Consistent with Standardj^X, ojie CEU 
at Appalachian State University is defined as "ten contact hours of 
participation in an organized continuing, education experience under res- 
ponsible sponsorship, capable direction, and qualified instruction.*' 

Appalachian Oral History Project 

" The Appalachian Oral History Project is a multi-institutional program ^ 
designed to collect and catalog Appalachian culture and heritage from the 
period 1900 to the present. This effort is directed to fostering a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of the folk traditions, music, tales,' history 
and culture of the Appalachian region, l^he project is staffed by a one-half 
time faculty member, who also holds a halT^time teaching position in the 
Department of Political Science, and onf full-time staff member. The 
project utilizes work-study students and local citizens from the comm'unity 
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to conduct oral his tory 'interviews , taping, and transcribing-. Tran- 
scriptions of Interviews are currently housed in the Appalachian 
Collection in Belk Library. 

The Oral History Project has also been deeply involved in tlic 
development and coordination of the Watauga County Spring Festival 
conducted on the ASU campus over a two-day period each year. The 
project, in cooperation with the Department of Educational Media, 
■inducts the New Rive,r Media Gathering hosted by ASU. 

The Exhibits Program -is a project funded by the National Endowment 
for bhe Humanities. The program is staffed by one full-time administrator 
_and>ork-study student personnel. The Exhibits Program, with the co- 
operation of academic departments on campus, designs, constructs, and 
distributes educational exhibits to schools and public buildings 
throughout Watauga and adjoining counties. Additional exhibits have 
been developed by this project through funds • awarded by the Sea Grant 
Program, coordinated by North Carolina State University. Current 
NEH funding expires in 1981. Additional funding is currently being 
investigated. 

The Student Internships Office 

The Student Internships Office maintains relations with about 250 ' 
' individual private and public agencies for the placement of student 
interns. The Director of Student Internships has the responsibility 
for establishing and coordinating internships and observing the student 
interns in the field. Each internship includes both a work and an 
academic component. 'Approximately 600 students participate in the 
program annually and receive credit for their activities with the 
, approval of the appropriate academic department. 

Division of Camps and Outdoor Programs 

The Division of Camps and Outdoor Programs is comprised of the 
Office of University Camp Programs, Camp Broadstone, the Office of 
Environmental Studies, and the Wilderness Center, the purpose of the ' 
division is to provide non-credit programs for persons under 18 years 
of age to include youth programs, youth summer conferences, outdoor 
adventure programs, and environmental programs. The position of the 
Director j)f Camps and Outo'oor Programs and one secretarial position' 
arc funded by state appropriations. The Director o£ tho Wilderness 
Center, the Director of Camp Broadstone, and one part-time secretarial 
position are funded from program receipts. The position of Director 
of Environmental Studies is a stat'e-appropriated position presently 
vacant. This position cannot be filled during the current state 
budget "freeze." • , , - 

The Director of the Division of Camps and Outdoor Programs ^.'s 
directly responsible for the administration of the total division and 
also serves in the role of Director of the OfLice of University Camp 
Programs. This dual respohsibil-i-tA^ for,overSll division administration 
as well as programming, responsibility for camp programs has proved 
satisfactory to date. However, as/overaU programming for the four 
areas , of the division increases, i|t will be necessary to separate these 
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responsibilities and provide a position for a full-time director of 
the Office of University Camp Programs. The in itiaT funding for this 
position would most likely be from receipts. 

The responsibilities of each office of the division arc as follows: 

a. Office of University Camp Programs. This office is responsible 
for development, coordination, and implementation of non-credit 
educational and recreational youth programs conducted on campus 
during the summer sessions. This office was organized in 1973 
and was intended to provide all appropriate university resources 
to youth over an extended program format. This format esta- 
blished programming for a group not previously served by the 
university and permitted the university to maintain a signi- 
ficant occupancy rate for food services and dormitory facil- 
ities consistent with academic year usage. A meager beginning 
in 1973 provided programs for 460-participants . The remaining 
six years witnessed exponential growth to 5,000 partic*ipants 
in 31 programs representing a receipts-generated supp,lcmcntal 
gross revenue of $355,500.00. Some examples of programs offered 
include camps for meA| and women's basketball^ men's football/; 
women's field hockey, wen's wrcstiing, a Weight Watchers 
International Camp, a Youth Conservation Corps Camp, cheer- 
leading clinics, and high school band clinics. 

b. Camp Broadstone. This is a 53-acre outdoor educdtional/ 
recreational facility located in Valle Crucis, approximately 
eight miles from the main campus. Facilities at, the camp 
consist of 12 buiHings, including three bunk houses capable 
of housing 70 persons and a main lodge with a kitchen and . 
main dining area that can accommodate I50*people. *The Director 
of Camp Broadstone is responsible for the development, admin- 
istration! and implementation of outdoor adventure programs at 
the facility. These programs are designed and conducted for 
youth from public schools ,^ churches , nature museums, and other 
youth organizations. Additional responsibilities of. the director 
include meeting program logistical support^ requirements and, camp 
physical plant maintenance. The director supervises a part-time 
camp staff during the fall, winter, and' spring months. During 
the summer months. Camp Broadstone, in cooperation with the 
Department of Spegial Education, conducts an eight-week enrich- 
ment camp for gifted and talented students from grades five 
through eight. In 1978-79, 67 groups totaling 3,703 participants 
were involved In programs at Camp Broadstone. The Summer 
Enrichment Program for the same year provided programming for 
280 persons. • ' ' 

c. Wilderness Center. The Wilderness Qenter provides leadership 
and instruction to groups organized for experiential educatiqn 
in the wilderness^ setting of Watauga and surrounding counties. 
To accomplisYi this purpose, the center has qualified outdoor 
experiential education personnel to conduct expeditions as well 
as all necessary equipment to support such expeditions. 
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During Che fall of 1979, a Wilderr .ss Center director was 
employed to function in three major areas of university 
experiential education programs. The direafcr contributes 
one-third time to the General College to inlVruct Project 
. . Summit courses, one-third time i.n Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation to conduct outdoorsmanship instruction, and 
one-third time to the administration and management of the 
Wilderness Center. This split-time arrangement for the 
person directing the Wilderness Center is l-ess than ideal. 
Owing to limited time, programming from the- Wi Iderness 
Center has reached a steady state. To Increase progranming 
and take additional advantage of the natural setting of 
Appalachian State University, the Director af-the Wilderness 
Center needs to be allocated a full-time position. In 1978, 
the Wilderness Center provided programs for 893 persons. 

d. Office of Environmental Studies. This office is resonr.sible 
for implementir|g Appalachia,n State University's environmental 
efforts directed to the regional populace and local educational 
agencies. To alccomplish" this purpose, in 1978 the office 
operated a regijonal Environmental Education Center that pro- 
vided a traveling exhibit program to public schools (21,500 
students serveds), a publication entitled Interdisciplinary 
Teaching Materials and Resource Guide (3,000 distribution), 
a publication entitled The Outdoor Classroom (3,000 distri- 
bution), and an instructional materials loan program that 
includes para-curricu lar materials, audio-visual materials, 
and scientific testing equipment (5,000 teachers and student?).,. 

This fffice also provided environmental education field services 
to 29 school and community groups totaling 1,300 people. This 
effort was implemented at Camp Broadstone and at the Environ- 
mental Studies Area, an 80-acre preserve located on the west 
campus adjacent to the Center for Continuing Education. 

In May 1979 the director of this office Vfesigned. A state 
budget "freeze" on personnel hiring has precluded attempts to 
fill this position. The services of the Office of Enviro.i- 
mental Studies expanded rapidly after this office was estab- 
lished. If the significant efforts of this office are to be 
continued, a director is needed as soon as possible. 

6. Credit for Experiential Learning "(Illustration 6) 

In 1976-77 an ad hoc committee of faculty, administration, and one 
student was appointed to examine and make recommendations concerning a 
policy for awarding credit for prior non-college-based learning. In 1977 
the committee recommended the adoption of such a policy,' with the following 
provisions: • , ° 



1. 



Credit is to be awarded for college-level learning derived from 
experience or non-college-based instruction rather than for 
experience per se. The qualitv of the learning must be equiv- 
alent to a, college grade of '"G". 
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2. Learning for which credit ib sought must be^ related to the 

student's degree program (i.e., general colleje requirements, 
maj,or requirements, or certi f ication 'requirem< nts) I 




3. The area(s) of learning for which credit is awarded need^ not 
duplicate courses listed in the catalog, but it must represent 

' disciplines taught within the university and subject matter 
fields in which there is available faculty expertise. 

4. Assessment of prior learning should commence after the student 
has been admitted^to the university. 

The procedure recommended included -initial contact with a designated 
official in the College of Continuing Education, who would direct the student 
to a counselor who could make contact with the' appropriate academic depart- 
ment. The (Upartment chairperson would then identify an appropriate faculty 
member to work with- the student. The ^dommittee recommended that "the 
faculty member to whom the student is, assigned will have the responsibility 
to de.cide what specific learning shall be assessed, how it shall be docu- 
mented, and the amount and level of credit which is to be recqmmended 
The faculty member's recommendations would be subject to the approval of 
the department" chairperson. ^ ^ 

The College of Continuing Education has f^ince begun to Implement this 
policy with a few students on an experimental basis. Counseling* and contact 
with the academic departments are being provided by the General College. An 
appropriate fee schedule has not yet been developed. 

7 . Regional Service Bureaus and Centers 

There are several programs at Appalachian State University, housed in , 
a variety a£ administrative units, which are designed to serve the needs of 
the people of the region. These include: 

The Appalachian Regional Bureau of Government . This bureau provides 
training, research^ and information for local government officials in 
the region. Training programs sponsored by the bureau have been in 
the areas of law enforcement, bud'geting, financial and personnel 
management, affirmative action, land use planning, touristp, historic 
preservation, community appearance, and environmental concerns. Since 
its foundation in 1972, the bureau has conducted some 225 training 
courses and 'sessions attended by over 10,000 .local, regional, and 
state government employees. The bureau is administratively housed ^ 
in the Department of Polijtical Science/Criminal Justice, but its full 
and part-time staff is composed of faculty members representing seven 
academic disciplines. j 



The Bureau of Economic ahd Business Research . This bureau coordinates 
and directs faculty research antf service activities, giving special 
consideration to projects designed to promote the economic development 
of northwestern North Carolina. Bureau services are available to new 
or established businesses, industry, and government. 
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The Center "for- AppaUchlln Studies / Thr...ph ,f ni oLi-i".- 

and projects in such areas as the Appalachian Vegijn's arts, public 
policy, and social and cultural issues, the Ce^tf^^for Appalachian 
. Studies assists in the. enhancement , c larif icatioii^nd evaluation of 
regional concerns, the center also coordinates undergn.duar.o and 
graduate degree programs in Appalachian Studies. 

The Center for Conrniunity Education . Housed in the Department of 
Administration, Supervision and Higher Education, this cepter 
disseminates information about conmunity education; provides 
consultant services and technical assistance to communities and 
agencx-es interested in implementing 'or expanding community education 
efforts; offers training through pre-service, in-service, academic 
and non-academic workshops and institutes; and offers evaluation " 

ed-t^M"""""' ^"vices to assist in the improvement of community 
education programs and processes. " 
■> 

The Center for Developmenta l Education . This center is the hub of 
a regional consortium of educational in£ftitutio.ns that offer or 
want to develop or improve programs in developmental studies, 
especially m the areas of communicat;ions and mathematics. Devel- ' 
opmental studies are those efforts which identify and help post- 
secondary students who need "catch-up" work in- academic skills 
areas. * * 

Jhe Center for Management DqvQ lopmen t . . This center is sponsored by. 
<he Co ege of Business to 'extend the educational capabilities oP 
the college and i;s faculty to person? in business, industry, and 
other organizations. Programs offered bj> the center vary widely 
and ar6 designed to meet the^ractical needs of working people. A 
^major obje-^.tive of the center's programs is to identify and meet 
the educational and training needs of individuals and orgafltzartons 
within he general service area of. the university. Specific programs 
can^be designed for managers and personnel at any organizational 
eve . ^ . - y- 

• The Center for the Study of Private Enterprise . A major functionvof 
this center is to further the understand l/ng of our economic syste'm 
through organized edycationrfi programs, s^fr-is in-service training 

^ programs in economics for social science and business education 
teachers in the pub.l ic schools and extended programs for employees 
of interested firms in- the region. The center serves as a vehicle 
for bringing together business and academic leaders to share ideas 
and perspectives on the American enterprise system. 

On-Campus Programs (Illustration 11) " ^ 

See Section 4 of Educational Program report for reference to special 
summer sessions programs. Illustrations 7 and 8 do not apply to special 
activities at ASU. s>peciai 



Institutional. Sector: GRADUATE PROGRAM 



1 . • Administrative OlrKanizartion 

» ' ' !v 

The Dean of the Graduate School is directly responsible to the 
Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs. Because of the naturae of this 
oCfice, the Dean of the Graduate School is an academic leader rather ^ 
than an executive with reference to the ^graduate facult5r>s^ut an 
administrator with reference to graduate students. Tne dean se^rver* 
as chairperson of the Graduate Council, prepares agenda for the meetings 
of the council, and gives leadership to it. The Graduate De^n serves, 
ex officio, as a member of the Academic Policies and Procedures Committee, 
Che Council on Teacher Education, and the Council of Beans, and shares. 
In the recruitment of, faculty, thereby helping to determine the quality 
of the staff that teaches in the graduate curricula . ^T-he Graduate Dean 
and the Graduate Council Help develop the curricula for graduate students 
and establish policies governing student recruitment, selection, and 
retention. A detailed description of the Graduas^ Dean's -responsi- 
bilities is provided in the Faculty Handbook and the Graduate School 
Manual of Policies and Procedures . 

.The Assistant Dean of the Graduate School assints tbe Graduate 
Dean In administering the Graduate School's programs and policies. 
The specific duties are outlined in the Graduate^^School Manual of , 
Policies and Procedureii . 

The GVaduate Council works cooperatively with the Graduate Dean 
in developing policies 'relevant t% graduate admiss*ions, degree require- 
ments, curriculum, new degree programs, students, and faculty. The 
v23-member council meets monthly and is chaired .by the/Graduate Dean, 
who may vote only to break a tie. Elected membets include the Chair- 
person of the Graduate Faculty; two graduate 'faculty members and one 
gradjuate .advisor from each of. the four degree-granting colleges; and 
one graduate student from the Graduate Student Association. Ex-offici^ > 
votingv members include the Vice-chancellor 'for Academic Affairs, or 
his/her associate; the, deans of each of the four degree-granting colleges 
and the College of Continuing Education; the Assistant Dean of the Graduate 
School; and the Registrar or his/her associate* ^ 

In accordance with a policy adopted in every graduate program 

must be reviewed every five years by a committee composed of' departmental 
faculty and faculty from outside thc^ department. The process involves 
completion of questionnaires by faculty, students, and graduate alumni; 
da^ta from' the Graduate School; an interv.iew with selected graduate 
faculty, students, and alumni; ar ^ an evaluation prepared by the. Depatt- 
mental Review Committee. Results of the , evaluation arc shared , with the 
Graduate Council and transmitted to the Vice Chancellor for Academic 
Affairs. Since this is. an internal evaluation, the departm*ents ar^ the 
primary beneficiaries. Thus far, the following programs have been reviewed 
Business; Health, Physical Education and Recreation.; History; Industrial 
Arts; Psychology; Administration, Supervision and. Higher Education; » 
Mathematical Sciences; Geography; and Sociology. 
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I. 
2. 



2. Faculty ' , ' ' ' 

— — ^ . ^ , 

The gradu^atp faculty consists of those members of the general 
faculty who have responsibility for and who work in the graduate 
programs- of the university. To be eligible for full membership in 
the graduate faculty of Appalachian^ State University, one should hold ' 
the rank of associate professor. or professor. 
'I ■ • ' 

It is recognized, however, that circumstances will arise 'in which 
It will be advantageous to the university to have persons who are not 
full members of the graduate faculty teacji or advise in tf^e graduate 
programs. For example, a pe-rson who is not, a member of the regular • • 
facility might be appointed to- teach in the summer sessions or in 
field-based and continuing education programs. There -are, instances, 
too, m which junior members of the faculty .'may contribute much to the 
graduate program. To allow for these contributions, associate member- 
ship m the graduate faculty was created. To be eligible for associate 
membership in the graduate faculty, one must: 

Meet the qualifications ftatod in the Faculty Handbook for 
the rank of assistant professor, 

Have produced some creative work, professional writing, 
or research, and, 
3. Have active membership in professional societies. 

Appointments to associate membership in the graduate faculty arc 
made for specified time periods, the maximum time period being three 
years from the date of appointment with the possibility of renewal by 
.he Graduate Council. Following three years of unusually successful 
graduate instruction, an assistant professor may be eligible for full 
membership. A copy of the application form for membership can be found ' 
m Appendix 1 of the Graduate School Manual . 

Appointments to full or associate membership in the-gradua tc faculty" 
are made by the Dean of the Gradu/te School after a" candidate is approved 
by the Graduate Council. The Graduate Council receives recommendation^ . 
from department chairpersons and the dean of the college concerned. 

•i The qualifications for membership in the graduate faculty must be 
met. whether the individual teaches on-campus or off-campus. In -those 
instances where time will not permit the full sequence of recommendations 
-and-,approvai.s outlineo above, the Dean of the Graduate School, -with the 
advice of the' department chairperson, is authorized to appoint qualified 
persons to the graduate faculty for one semester only. In order to continue 
on the graduate faculty, such a professor must be approved by the Graduate 
Council prior to a second appointment. 

t * 

The graduate faculty meets at least once each year. It elects 
annually a chairperson, vice-chairperson, and a secretary. Meetings arc • 
called by the chairperson, who prepares the agenda and presides. 

The graduate faculty in January 1980 consisted of 334 full and 
a<:sociatc members, 290 (or 87%) of whom possessed the docto'rnte. Anprox-' 
imately 90/, of all graduate faculty possessed the terminal d'^grec usual 
in their disciplines. This represents a 36% increase in terminally qualifLod 
faculty since 1970. A complete list of the graduate faculty, with dCEroc;" ' 
IS provided in the Graduate School catalog. acgrcc. 
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The university research budget offers support for taculty research 
by funding small grants for supplies and equipment used in the conduct 
of research. In addition, the Graduate School provides limited clerical 
assistance in the typing of manuscripts and supports page cost requests ' 
for faculty research accepted and ready for publication. Several summer 
research grants, funded as salary continuations, are also awarded annually. 
The University Research Committee reviews applications for these grants 
and makes recommendations to the Dean of Che Graduate School.^ The budget 
for 1980-81 provided for the following amounts: • 

$10,000 small research grants 

5,000 page costs and manuscript services 
10 > 000 ^ summer salary continuation 

, $25,000 

A policy of providing released time for^research was initiated in 
1981. For the 1981 spring semester, fundb in the amount of $27,300 were 
made available to the four degree-granting colleges and t;he General' 
College. These funds were to be used to employ graduate assistants 
or part-t:ime faculty, so that designated faculty members might have the 
opportunity to engage in research activities as part of their respective 
assigned workloads. 

Although no separate quantified study has been done on graduate faculty 
research, the issue is addressed in the departmental graduate program reviews 
begun in 1978-79. The overall faculty research effort and support for 
research are discussed in the Faculty report and the Research report of 
the self-study. The Faculty report also discusses opportunities for 
continuing education, leaves of absence, and off-cajnpus scholarly assign- 
ments. • A 

3. Students 

Students are admitted to the Graduate Scl^ool unconditionally, on a 
provisional basis, and on\a "high risk'* basis. To be eligible for 
unconditional approval the following requirements mufit be met: 

1. Applicant must be a graduate of an accredited college or ^ 
university and have on file in the Graduate Office an 

official transcript. 

2. Applicant must submit a score on the aptitude section of the 
Graduate Record Examination. Applicants for the College of 
Business .must submit scores from the Graduate Management 
Admission Test. Applicants for the Department of Psychology 
must also submit a score on the advanced section of the 
Graduate Record Examination. 

3. Applicant ^ust have satisfactory references from at least 
• three persons. 

4^ Applicant must hold or be eligibly to hold a teaching certiticatc in 
his/her chosen field if planning to apply for graduate certification. 

5. Applicant must be approved by Admissions Committee in the 
program in which he/she plans to major. 
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A student who does npt have all, the prcrequ i siter* for admission 
or who has deficiencies, but Is otherwise ndinissiblo, may enter on a 
provis ional basis • For example, a .student wantin(» to m.iJor in history 
without an undergraduate major in history would be admitted prov I :» I on.i I ly . 
He/she would work on 'his/her undergraduvite deCiciencie.s and then bcj^in 
graduate study. 

A student who does not meet the minimum standards of a department 
but who is judged to have academic or professional potential may be 
admitted as a " high risk " student. A "high risk" student must maintain 
a 3.20 grade point average on at least eight hours of work during the 
first semester of residence in order to be eligible ^r admission to ' 
candidacy and to continue in graduate school. 

Applicants for admission to the specialist decree program must 
hold a master's degree from an accredited Institution, submit a score 
from the Graduate Record Examination, have satisfactory references 
from at least three persons, and be approved by the admissions committee 
of the program im* which he/she plans to major. 

As Figure lO-l indi9ades, the number of resident students enrolled 
in the graduate program has been stable and increased sharply in the 
fall of 1980. However, field-basx^d enrollment has fluctuated from 
year to year. 

Figure 10-1 ^ 
GRADUATE ENROLLMENT HISTORY, 1976-80 
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4. Instructional Program # 
• 

The master's and specialist degree programs offered by ASU are listed 
in the Graduate School catalog and "in the Graduate School Manua I of Policies 
and Procedures . Most graduate programs are built on the base of a previously 
existing undergraduate program. The ^exceptions are those <f>ffered by the 
Department of Administration, Supervision and Higher Education and the 
Department of Counselor Education and Research, which are by their nature 
graduate-level programs. 

The Appalachian Studies program is a multi-disciplinary graduate 
- program recently introduced at ASU. The university is particularly well- 
equipped to support this program. ASU faculty have beSjfn among the leaders 
in the development of serious regional scholarship and research. They 
have been involved in the formation of the Appalachian Regional CommL.ssLun, 
the Appalachian Consortium, and the Appalachian Studies Confereiue, 

■ 19; 
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.hey have initiated or made iinportflnt contributions to numerous 
Appalachian symposia, workshop^, and conferences. During the 1977-78 
academic year, ASU faculty gave 43 speeches, read 18 papers at pro- 
fessional meetings, published 12 articles and two poems, and edited 
or wrote five books on the Appalachian region. In addition? 38 faculty 
attended Appalachia-ralated conferences; 19 led or participated in 
workshops; one wrote, produced, and directed a play for children that 
toured the region; and another wft^te a syndicated newspaper column on 
mountain folklore. 

The Appalachian Journal and the North Carolina Folklore Journnl 
were edited by three ASU faculty members;'. 15 faculty hjfve served on 
editorial boards of journals. The new Center for Appalachian Studies 
in the first six months of its existence brought to campus leading 
scholars of the region for the improvement and development of a variety 
of programs, projects, and cultural activities. -f » 

Over the past seven years, the Appalachian Collection of Appalachian 
State University's Belk Library has become one of the largest special 
collections in the United States dealing with the Southern Appalachian 
region. 

The basic and most important units in determining the Graduate 
School curriculum are the-academic departments. Any proposal for changer, 
•in a department's courses or prograilp must first be acted upon by the 
department before being submitted to the college aidvisory council. If 
approved at the college level, the changes must be approved by the 
Council on Teacher Education Cif certification is involved), the Oraduatc 
Council, the Academic Policies and Proq^dures Committee, the Vice- 
Chancellor for Academic Affairs, and (in some circumstances) Che 
Chancellor. The procedure for the initiation of new degree prfgrams ^ 
IS described in. the Educational Program report. 

General requirements and procedures for pursuit and fulfillment ^ 
of the master's degree and th^ specialist's degree are' printed in the 
Grifduate 'school catalog, as well as in the Graduate School Manual oi 
Policies and Procedures . 

A graduate studeVit, with the recommendation of his/her advisory 
* committee, may take a limited number of hours in courses numbered 
3000-4499. Courses designated 4500 to 5000 are open to both under- 
graduate and graduate students. However^ at least 20 semester hours 
of the total offered for the master's degree must be courses numbered 
5000 and above. The distinc.tion between undergraduate and graduate 
courses is maintained not only by the numbering system^, but also by 
means of the following characteristics: 

y 

' 1. The expectation of a higher level of academic performance 
in graduate courses, made possible by the more rigorous ' 
selection of students and the more extensive background 
knowledge possessed by the students. 

2. A deeper exploration of subject matter made possible by 

thfi specialized knowledge of a separately-designated Graduate 
Faculty. 

3. More v^diviclual attention* from the professor because of^^ 
smaller classes . ^ 
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4, More emphasis upon the student's doing individual study 
and research. 

Satisfactory progress towards .a degree involves the filing of a 
program of study, completion of a bibliography c^nd research course", 
a 3*00 average, admission to candidacy, and completion of the program 
outlined by the student 's .advisory committee. Students are reviewed 
periodically by the advisory committee and the Office of Graduate 
Records. All candidates, for the master's degr.ec mUst take a .compr<?- 
hcnsivc examination during* the la^t semester of their program. 
Figure 10-2 provides a summary of graduate degrees awarded from 
1975'^76 through 1979-80. A more complete listing by program can be 
found in the ASU Fact Book. - * ^ 



Degree 



Figure 10-2 ^ ■ 

GRADUATE DEGRtlES AWARDED, 1975-1980 / 

. 1975-76 i9l6'-ll 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 



Mas.ter of Arts, Teaching 




462 


631 


743 


497 


365 


• 

Master of Arts, Non- * . 
Teaching ^ 




29 


55 




85 . 


68 


Master of Science 

Master of Business 
Administration 




0 


1 


3 
6 


6 
24 


9_ 
21 


Education Specialists 




61 


• 14') 


32 ' 


56 


5') 


Science Specialist . 




1 


2 


. 1 


0 


I 


Certificate of Advanced 
.Study ' ' . 




I 






' 0 


3 


Total 


554 


839 


'850 . 


668 ■ 


526 



5. Non traditional Exte rnal OffrCamp y s Gradua te Instruction ' 

; T * 

• ' %, 

«•* 

• ' f' ^ 

Two options .are available for earning the master*s degree and. 
specialist's degi/ee: on-campus and field-based instruction. The 
field-based, degree option is designed to accommodate qualified porso^ns 
whose pensohal situations and work commitments make it impossible. Cor 
them to Update €heir professional credentials or wonk toward a mastery's 
or specialist's degree as resident .students. The field-based , programs 
available at the graduate level are listed in the Gradu^lte School 
Manual of Pgrticics and Procedures . ^ 

Requirements for off-campus Students are essentially the same as 
for on-campus students with the following exceptions; students may take 
a total of 26 hours off-campus in a 36-hbur program (at least '10 hours 
of residency must be earneU); and off-campus students may transfci>in 
12 hours "^in a 36-hour program. A more detai'^ed discussl'on, of the field- 
based program may be fouiKi in the Special Activities rep<irt. 
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Library 



Delk Library contains 397,000 volumes, 5,201 serials, 50 newspapers, 
and 300,000 items on jnicrofilir.. Although no systematic review had been 
made for each graduate field or program, the library possesses most basic 
references, b'lb/iographic and monographic' works, as well as the major 
journal and se/ial sets for the disciplines in which graduate work is 
offered. Th^^^adequacy of the collection for stu^^ent aad graduate research 
in all disciplines may be questioned. The termination of state equali- 
zation funds in 1979-80 ha»s made it more difficult for the library to 
keep pace with future needs of the graduate program. 

^ • ^ 

The library has a well-qual'if ied $taff, possesses research guides , 
and provides ititer-library loan services. The recent addition Co the 
library h^s doubled usable flo^qr space to 132^,000 square feet. Approx- 
imately 60 study carrels are available for faculty and student use. 
More detailed information on the*library may 'be found in the LLbrar^ 
report. O ^ * 



Ftnrancial Resources 




Funds Cor graduate <ass istantsh i ps come from the following sowrcos: 
liV.>trucr.ional budg&t, Biisiness Affairs budget. Student Affairs budget, 
Public ACfairs bOldgetJ Athletics, and grants. The Graduate Ass intantsh i p 
budget for 1979-80 was $402,435 from state appropr iat;ed funds, supplemented 
by cfdditional monies from other sources. This represents a 100% increase 
\since 1975 ^nd demonstrates a substantial commitment to graduate students. 
Individual stipends range from $1,690 to $3,600, depending upon the duties 
associated with the assistantship . All graduate programs have at /leasts 
(One assistantship allocated to^ them. In addition to ass istantships , the 
Graduate School allocates^ $6,,000 in fellowship funds and $7,200 in scholar- 
ship tunds to graduate students. And $1,000 is provided for teaching 
awards*for graduate teadiing* assisc^nts . 

The Office of Computer and Management Services provides support for 
teaching and research. Keypunch machines, located in the basement <}f 
Whitener Hall, are available to faculty and students/ along wLth instruc- 
tional materials on how to use the machines. 'Facilities for the prepar- 
ation and submission of jobs, retrieval of printed output, computer 
manuals, and consulting services are also provided in Whitener Ilnll. 
In addition to those facilities, various departments provide terminals 
for their faculty^and students. 

Since virtually' all of the funds for the graduate progrgm come from 
:>tate apptopriat: ions , the Graduate School enjoys stability of funding. 
However/ in a period of t^ightening budgets,* the state i>. increasingly 
reluctant to approve^ new programs which require additional funding. This' 
will continue to'limif the number of new graduate programs being inaugu- 
rated. 
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I Institutional Sector: RESEARCH ^ ' ^ "J 

^ • * 

Researcbvef forts at Apfralachian State Universit;y have increased over 

the last two detades. At present, th< faculty produces about one research 

^pubiicat^^pn per three faculty members per year (Figure 11-1). Sojje 

research receives outside funding, some receives intcE^al support 

through released tinle, small grants , and summer salaX^' continuations , 

but most ^research is supported primarily' through ionrnitments of personal 

time and resources by individual facuTty members. ^ 

Five general guidelines for research ^re .out linea^by the Southern 
Association* ' • ••v * ^ . 

1. * Policies rela'tive to research *3hould insure conformity of 
research t;o' the stated purposed of^ the ifllstitiution. 
^ 2.- Policies relative to research should provide an appropriate 
balance between research and instruction. 

3. Policies, relative to research should guarantee control of 
admihistr;a tion of research by fthe institution. 

4. The investigators* freqdom 4n research should be preserved. 

5. The institution should not depend on research monies fpr 

^ ^ supp^ort pf its regular operating budget*. * * ^...---^-^ 

Guideline 1. (Standard 11, lllustrat ioa, I) * * * , 

With regard to internally supported ro.search, the University Rese<lrch 
Committed required that research proposals for which it recommends furfding 
be appropriate to t^e discipline of the originating faculty member^ and 
that the methodology and plans for dissemination of the findings be designed 
in accord with accepted procedures i^n that discipliUQ. 

^ ' Proposals for outside funding which are submitted thorough the Offi'ce 
of Grants Planning undergo an internal screening process to determine, 
among other things, whether the proposals conform to the specific purpose 
*and mission of the university and how they will impact the university. If 
0, proposal passes this initial screening, it is t.hen circulated to a vario-^y 
of'offi^ials for their review and signatured — <i»g»> the appropriate de- 
partment chairperson, the appropriate dean, the Vice Chancellor for Academi<j 
Affairs, the Grants Fiscal Officer, and the Vice Chancellor for Business 
Affairs. * , 

Research projects involving tho use of human subjects must be approved 
by the University Research Committee's subcommittee on the Protection of ^ 
Human Subjects. Any proposals involving an impact on the community or 
region must be reviewed by state '^nd local councils of government. Finaljly, 
tihe Office of Grants Planning seeks the advice of the College Liaison 
Committee, composed of the assistant deans of the various colleges. This 
committee reviews proposals coming through Grants Planning and suggests 
those which ought to be strengthened or encouraged and advises on what 
directions are best suited to the university. ^ 
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The University of NorLh CnrolThii lu\u iMiCibl I sIumI iho [ollov^jnj' 
pcqiuremcnts with respect to resbarch: (I) c'ldequate l^iidgelary MipporL, 
boCk direct and indirect, must be pro\^ided, by the *funding agency, ,ind 
no unauthorized^ obligations or commitments shall be assumed by the 
institution; (2) all research" programs and projects must be compatible 
with the overall mission of The University and of the institution and 
i'ts inytructional programs; (3) all projects and proposals must be 
consistent with' Universl|y policies and regulations in any pertinent, 
area; and (4) all research projects must be subject to full disclosure 
with respect to pCirpose and sponsorship. 

Gutdeline 2. (^^llustrafion 3) 

No specific section of the rVcu Ity Handbook addresses the question 
of 'balance between instructfon and research. However, some sect ions-^may 
be discussed in relation to thjls guideline. It must bo realized that 
Guideline 2 is Q^cn to interpretation in that> there is no spec^cation 
as to what an "appropriate" balance between research and instruction^ 
might be. 

\ \ • 

^ PoliciesAuppdrtive oC research may be found tiiroiiVliout lUv Kacu Ity 
Handbook, .^lyv example; " / ^ 



1. Chapter III, Sections II. A and HI. A indicate that ASU supports 
and encourages research; 

2. Chapter 'HI, Section IV. B indicates that 'research may be 
important as a criterion for appointment to the various ac;idemi< 

V ranks 

3. ' Chapter III, Section IV. D suggests that criteria for selection 
•/ and evaluation of- facu I try, members should include ."evidence. . . 

of a continuiiig interest and eCiort in professional-growth . . 
thrpugh ! study , research, writing .and participation In the 4 
activities of learned societies and professional organizations" 
and ' ' ^ ^ 

4. Chapter IV, indicates that one of the responsibilities of 
department chairpersons is to "endeavor to reduce faculty 
work loads ." ^ 

■ . ■ ^ , ■ >■ • 

In contract to these supportive statements, ,i few sect,i/)ns of the 
Faculty Handbook contain policies that seern contradictory to the stated 
policy of support 4^r research. For example, Gliapter V describes faculty 
work loads. A full load includes 12 lecture hours per week or an "equi- 
valent" up to 2.4' hours a week, plus a* share of student advisii^ hnd 
committee work. In addition, each faculty member is ^expected to maintain 
10 office hours per week. Thus, for example, if a faculty member were 
t'o spend two' hours out of class in preparation and, grading for each hour 
in class, plus only five^ hours per week- for comrn-Ljitee work and other 
university respoivsibi lities , and 10 hours for stu^oeQt? advising and office 
hours, he/she would spend 51 hours per week ful ling these duties. 

Because of, the work-^load d^s-ribed above, there docs not appear to 
be an appropriate ba lance Yjetwoen instruction and research at ASU. The 
only way to at^tain a balance is to grant re leaged time for research, a. 
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policy which was iALroduced in 1980-81. Other opportunities for rolea5jcd 
time arc, provided through the mechanism of the Off-Cam|His Scholarly 
Assignment, which requires that other memburs of a dopartmont a.ssum(» 
the tcachln^j responsibilities of Lhcir nb'iont. col loa^'.u<' • or Lhc Leave 
of Abiicncc.^ Those policies arc doficribod more fully In the Faculiy rvpnvi 
During the five years between 1975 and 1980, thcro has been an annual ^ 
average of six semester-long Of f-CampufrfScholar 1 y Assignments and six 
heaves of Absence. . • 

Professional ethics are described l# Chapter TTI, Section XVII of the 
Faculty Handbook * Herje the Handt?ook notes that "since faculty members 
are encouraged to engage in professional activities such as research and 
writing for publication within the area of their specialization, normally 
.these activities will not be considcrjp.d outside activities* However, 
when a faculty member devotes a large amount of £ime to activities not ^ 
directly related to hts or her duties to t,he university, the question of 
abrogation of commitYnent arises." Since contracts generally discuss 
dut ies such as teaching responsibilities and do* aot specif ically , mention 
research, situations have developed wherts research activities were 
considered by a departmental personnel' committee or department chairporK^n 
to involve an "abrogation of commitment." 



Guideline 3. (Illustration'2) 

No stated policies clearly guarantee control of administration of 
research by the university. However, 'two offices and the assocL<ilo(l 
administrator^ are ;lirected in part towards the administration of rohearcli 
and research monies. These include the Office of University Grants 
Planning and the Officfe -of the Controller. In addition, the University 
Research Commi-ttec recommends guidelines for university supported research. 
However, in general, administration of research is carried out by individual 
principal investigators involved in the research. 

Guideline 4. (Iblustratibji 6) 

No stated poli9ae5 of ASU except those relating to violations of 
law inhibit fyeedom in research. Specifically, Chapter III, Sections II 
and III of the Faculty ' Handbook state the need for acalfcmic freedom and 
tbkC fact that ASU supports-'and encourages full freedom in research.' 

Guidaline (lUustratuon 1) , . 

ASU does not depend on resoarth muntos fur support ol its regular 
N)perating budget.- ' ' \ 

¥ * 

KncouraKcmcnt of Roseart^li at Appa I a( ;li,i .ui St.in!. Univcrsii.y . ( I 1 luscraL)t>ns 

In both 1967 and W69 the *North Carulina General Assembly ena* K d 
legislation for the state ' s' reg Lona I un ivers i t ies ,v Includ i ng Appa lar h i.in , : 
•which mentioned research as one of their purposes. FoV example, the 1^)69 
act directed the regional univVrsUles to ."provide for rescarcli in the 
liberal .att>s and sciences,' pure and applied.". Mpre recently , The Univorsi.ty 



of North^Carollna's Long-Rrmfee .Planning , 1980-85 , while stressing the 
importance of' organized research prograjns for institutions with first 
professional and doctora^l level graduate programs , acknowledged the com- 
pl'jemcntary nature of teaching 'and research for ah un Lvorn i t Lpj. . Sporlf- 
Ically, the 'document: -encoiiragc»d constituent Inst i tut i oiT<* **U) develop" and 
uxpiwul. faculry iclevolopmenl. .mil in-service program.*>^,des igned to improve ^ 
* research'sRills." > ' ^ J 

ASU's statement pf purpose pledges it "to advance the frontier.*; of 
knowledge through research." The^importance of research to the university 
is also revealed in several sectioas of the Faculty Handbook. Chapter 111, 
Section II. A notes that ^'Appalachian State University is dedicated to the 
transmission and advancement of knowledge and understanding. .. .Thi ,s insti- 
tution therefore supports and encourages freedom of inquiry for faculty 
memb^rjr and students, to the end that they may responsibly pursue these 
goals 'through ... research .... " Other sections that reflect this confor- 
mity include Section ll.B, S(^ctions IIIrA and B, Section IV. B (describing ^ 
academic ranks). Section IV. D, Section XI, and Section XVII. 

Duties of some administrative positions a Isb/ijic lude responsibilities 
for support or encouragement of research. These/administrative positions 
include the Vice ^Ihancellor for Academic Affairs, the college deans, the 
department chairpersons, the Dean of the Graduate Sch()ol/, the Dean of 
Learning Resources, the Director of the Office of Grants Planning, the 
Director of the Office of .Computer and Management Services, th^^ Vice 
Chancell^'r for Business Affairs, the University Controller, and the Vice 
Chancellor for Development and Public Affairs. j 

The University Research Committee seeks to stimulate, encourage, and 
. sup'port research activities afttong all segments of the university faculty. 
Each year the university allocates a limited amount of funds to support 
faculty research activities, and it is t.he responsibi^iri ty^ of the University 
Research Committee to solicit and evaluate research proposals from th^ 
faculty and make recommendations to the Dean of the Graduate School regarding, 
' the funding of these proposals. Proposals must include, the definition of 
a research project appropriate to the applicant's discipline, and the . 
methodology and plans for dissemination of findings should be in accord 
with accepted procedures in that discipline. The proposal must conform 
to the folloi^ing fiscal requirements and limitations: " ^ 

1. Pimds may be used to purchase supplies, equipment, and 

/proces'sing -services only. ^ 
2;^ S^nds may not be used for trovol expenses. . 

3. Funtls may not ^b^e used for personnel services. 

4. Funds can be expcnxled only during the fiscal year f.or which 
the project is approved. 

5. Projects which arc proprietary in nature will not be funded. 

6. Past recipients who have failed to submit an ond-of-yoar 
^i^' report i^ill not: bo considered. 

7. Graduate^thescs are not eligible for funding. 

8. Instructional pft-ojects arc not eligi?ble for 'funchj^ng. 

9. Members \f the University Research Committee rannot tnpply for 
a researcA grant . * 

10. All items purchased remain the property of ASU. 

?^ . . . ■ ' ' 
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ProcureinenL" requests are j)repciied by t\Q researcher in the normal 
manner, but instead ot going through r;he department head and 'dean are 
bent directly to th^e G^raduate Schopl, wfcich assigns a budget nunib'er and 
forwards the request tu purchasi-ng. A limited amount of I unds is lil located 
to support p.age costs 'resulting from lacuKy research accepted and ready 
for publ i». a t ion, Re(|uests for page costs are 'reviewed l)y the UniveV.vity 
Research Comauttee throughout the year. 

» • 

A policy of providing released time for research was initiated in ♦ 
1^)61^ For the, 1M8I spring semester, 1 unds in the .nnount of $27\300 wort^ 
made available to the four degree-granting collegijs and the General, 
College. These lunds were to be used to employ graduate 'ass i stanCs or 
p^irt-time faculty so that fieslgnated faculty members mfght have the 
opportunity, to engage in research activities as part of the ir 'respec t ive 
assigned worklo-ads.- . , ' 

The university also provides salary -continuation grants of approxi- 
mately $1500 each for summer research , Inlsed upon the recommendations of 
the .Univers I ty Research Committee. To ^be eligible, a faculty member must, 
be on a nine-month contract a.nd be ®n c^impus to work on the project (but 
not' necessarily cbmp le'te ^i t) befween the end ot the spring semester and 
June 30. During the summer olf IJ^l&y rhreo such grants were provided and 
^ix were awardcul for the ijummer of 1^)7*^^- • 

The Grant' Plannunp Office assists (acuity in obtaining resourc(»s 
'from outside agencies lor sponsored programs for mstru' lion, servi<_e, • 
and researcti activities. More ^spec i f iVa I ly,,. the office i n1 1 i a tes^uul 
maintains ^onta».£s wirh various funding organ iza t iwis and government 
agencies and personnel, provides materials and^nf ormat Ion rt?souries 
rela'tive to*the seeking of external funds, and provides personnel and 
support services to assist In thg preparation c^f proposals. Grants * 
Pfannlng distributes a w^-^kly newsletter to acquaint tKe faculty and 
^a-dmln^^trat ion with f und ing« opportun It los . 

The Grants fiscal Officer of the Special Funds Accounting section of • 
the Controller's Office acts, when re'quested, as the Intermediary between 
the granting agency and the Individual grantee. He/she Is resp'9nslble 
for rev^ei'ving and disbursing grant funds channeled through the un Lvers i ty 
and reviews each project to see that* It Is being administered fiscally 
in compliance with the project guidelines* He/she reports >o both the 
grantee and the granting agency. AIS. purchasing procedures' follow regular 
universTty policy unless otherwise directed by the teriAs of the grant^^ 

: ' • ■ - ' ^ * 

The Present Status of Research at ASU. ^ ^ 

The "Statfus of research and present support lor rest^arcli at AHU may 
be measured in various ways. Figures II- I through 11-^ are designed to * 
reflect chjoges' research an'd research suppcfrt over the last two decades 
and'lo reveal th/3 present status of* research at ASU., Figure ll-la shows 
the change in the number of teaching facu»lty at ASU since I9()0. Figures 
ll-lb and ll-lc use research puT) 1 i^car j ons *as a measure #^f research*, and 
Figure ll-lc re^veals that the number of publications pert^taculty member 
per ya^'V has changed from a low of 0.05 in 1:960 ro' a value of 0.36 In 1978. 
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F/^CULTY RESEARCH PRODUCTIVITY, 1960-1980 « 
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A reviow oE the departmental- annual reports^ Cor 1978-79 indicates 
that, out oC a Eull-time instructional Caeulty of 497, 237 (48%) reported 
one or more .research projects in^ progress. Furthermore, ll6 fadulty 
members (237.) published 175 fecholarly books and articles during ^the^ yea.r, 
artS 152 (31%) presented 247 papers af professional meetings: 

Figures 11-2 and 1 1-3 ^xref tecc research support at*ASU. Figure 11-2. 
shows the amount of money allocated by th'e university to support research 
activities. During 1979-80, ASU distributed .a total of $25,000. This 
figure included $10,000 for small research grart;f:s $"5,000 for page costs 
and manuscript services, and $10,000 for summer s^ilary continuation grants. 
The research budget for 1980-81 was also $25,ODO, but this supi was supple-^ 
mented by the provision ot $27,300 during the 1981 spring ^semes ter to alloH 
released time for research* fo^ designated faculty members. Figure 11-3 
shows library iio Id ings. Clearly a steady incfreasve in h.oldings has occurred, 
over the past two decades. Incr?iase in holdings may provide increased 
support for research, provided, of course, that the increased holdings 
reflect volumes useful to research^ers... In^some 'cases , these increases 
have aided res.earcheri> . • , * . \V 

In 1977-78, the Office of Grants Plannijig began to compile statistics 
on funding of sponsored ''programs financed in whole or in»part by external 
agencies and carried, out under the terms of agreements between the univ>i^sity 
and the sponsoring agencies. The office divides grpnt proposals Into three 
categories — research, training, and other. Research proposals are defined 
as those in which '*the major port^lon o^ the p?:'9gram effort i»i research- 
oriented <1nd taMs within the 'federal dGfinition of the term,'\ Figure 11-4 
indicates -the number and value of all proposals, ajs -well as those speci- 
fically categorized -as '^research'* proposal^, submitted -and funded between 
1977 and 1980. Figure 11-5 illustraxes proposal activity by college in 
1979-80. , ' . . , ' . 

« 

Statistics Vrom the UNC Long-Rajise Planning , 1^80-85 document may help 
* to place in perspective the '^mounts suppl^ied in Figures 11-4 and 11-5. In 
1978-79, the 16 conscituent Institutions of The University reported expen- 
diturek for research ( from government grant^s and contracts, private gifts, 
etc.) of $78,875,855. Of fhat amount, 93% v>^s expended by the two Research 
University' es (UNC at Chapel Hill and N.C. State al Raleigh), whereas .the 
combined expenditures of-'^^the six institutions, including ASU, classified 
as Comprehensive Universities I represented only 5.6% of the total of funded 
research. Although ASU ranked only fourth among the Six institutions in its 
class'in 1978-79, its position with respect to funded Research shoul^d havS 
irtproved in 1979-80 given the large Increase in research awards )\eported in 
Figure -11-4. 'Comparable figures for the other l5 institutions during that 
period were not available \n time for inclusion in this document . 

Together Figures 11-2 and 11-3 indicate a moderate- but clear increase 
in support of research by the institution over the past two decade^. Publi- 
cation productivity has increased, perhaps in part as a resulj/ of Institu-^ 
tional* support and in part as a result of the hilling of more research- 
oriented taculty. The years Cor which Grants Planning statistics on outside 
funding are a'vailable are still too few to all'ow for any meaningful inter- 
pretation, of outside funding for research. However, when the number of 
research projects funded (five in 1978-79) is compared' with the number of 
faculty reporting reseaj^ch in progress (237),. it can be concluded that the. 
bulk of support^for indiv^idual research continues to come from the commitment 
of *the individual researcher and to a lesser extent. from the instit\itlon. 
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9 
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Totsf 1 
Number 
Proposals 
Funded\ 


Research 
Proposa Is 
Funded 


local 
Value 

'of 
Awards ' 


Value of 
Research 
^Awards 


$ 860,435 


31 


2 


$ 892,638 


$ 72,000 


$1,896,371 


* ' 50 ' 


5 


$1,643,262 


$ 304,211 


$3,738,226 


62 


15 


1778^6,693 


$1,983,528 



nn'complete figures as of December 15," 1980. Twenty-seven proposals (four research proposals amount'ing 
to $712,282") were still pending as of that date. 

Figure 11-5 

GRANT proposal" ACTIVITY bY COLLEGfc;-, 1979-80^^ 

Number & Number & 

Amount * . Amount 
Research Other 
Requested » Requested 



Number 



Amount 



Collej^e Submitted • 


Reques ted 


Arts & 
Sc iences 


32 ' 


$ 912,642 


Bus incss 


7 


$1,818,519' 


Continuing 
Education 


3 


$ 62*, 97 5 


Fine & Applied 
Arts 


V 

16 


$1,035,612 


General College 


10 


$ 1, 176,262 
i 


Learning & 
Human Dev. 


38 


$2,599,028 


Learning 
Resources 


'2 


$ 361,903 


O.thcr 


5 


,$2, 137,300 


Total 


113 


$10, 104,241 



Total 
Funded 



13 

4 



$ 263,622 
$1, 778,28.") 



1 $ 



2,500 



3 
0 



$ 690,906 
$ -0- 



7 $ 968,413 

6 ^$ -0-j 
0 $ I -0- 



28 $3,703,726 



19 $ 649,020 

3 $ 40,234 

2 $" 60,475 

13_^ $ 344,70^ 

lo' $1,176,262 

31 $1,630,615 

2 $ 361,903 

5 $2,137,300 

85 $6,400,515- 



17 
5 



Total' 
Re jected 

4 

0 



2.. 
3 



0 

1 



25^ 



2 



58 



I 

. 0 
15 



\9 

,ERJC ^Incomplete figures ^s of August 29, 1980. 



Total 
Pending 

11 
2 



-6 
6 



0 
3 
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STAGE THREE/FOUR 
EXAMINING JSOGIETAL TRENDS AND. VALUE SHIFTS ^ 

t 

1£ an institution hopes to plan effectively Cor the future, it 
must not only understand its own past and its present circumstances 
and have some idea of where it would like to go in the future. It 
qiust also attempt to anticipate future trends in the society In which 
4t functions and which it hopes to serve. Given the fact that a 
university represents a community of scholars from a wide variety of 
disciplines, such an institution is perhaps uniquely qualified to 
attempt the risky and uncertain task of speculating about the future. 

Such^speculation is the. purpose of Stage Three, "Examining 
Societal'^Trend Areas," and Stage Four, "Examining Societal Value 
Shifts." For purposes of analysis, 13 specific societal areas 
were identified; 



I. 


Population 


7. 


Science and Technology 


2. 


InsCiCuCions and Governmenc 


8. 


Human Sec Clements—, 


3. 


Global Affairs 


9. 


Work 


4. 


EnvironmenC 


10.* 


Lifestyles * 


5. 


Energy 


11. 


Equal icy 


6. 


Economy 


12. 


Goals' 






13. 


Participacion 



Each area was to be examined by a committee of four to eight individuals, 
most of whom represented disciplines related to that specific area. 

These committees were instructed in Stage Three to produce a list 
of planning assumptions or projections of national, regional, and local 
trends in their respective areas. Then, in Stage Four, they were to 
identify major shifts in the value system within their respective areas. 
However, a number of committees found it impossible to distinguish or 
separate societal trends from value shifts in their discussions. Hence 
it was agreed that thesep^mmittees would submit just one report to 
cover both soc ieta l^t^ends and value shifts. * Consequently, Stages Three 
and Four were consolidated and will be referred to henceforth as Stage 
Three/ Four. 

As might be expepted, when approximately 80 persons from a multitude 
of disciplines and with varying perspectives attempt to project societal 
trends and value shifts for the next decade in 13 different areas, agree- 
ment and consistency will be difficult to achieve. And this was the 
experience of the groups working on Stage Three/Four. 

Some individuals looked ac^^the future optimistically, others 
pessimistically. Some were bplcl in their projections, whereas others 
took a more cautious stance. A certain amount of conflict was inevitable 
gL 'en the fact that the committees were looking at the future from a 
variety of perspectives — economic, demographic, sc^eivtific, etc. 
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Consequently, in some cases the projections from one societal^^rea ^ 
are inconsistent with projections from another area. No effort was 
made 'to achieve consistency or^agreement because, in many cases, 
such agreement would have been impossible to achieve. Many potential 
trends simply are contradictory/or countervailing. 

The Stage Three/Four planning assumptions were to be used both 
as a basis £t>r the, .Stage Five/Six reports and as information to be 
shared with the departments as they began^the planning pha^e ot their 
departmental self-^studies. Believing this to be an opportunity fbr 
feedback, the Steering Committer invited the departments to examine 
the reports and return to the Stage Three/Four committees reaction^ 
• sheets in which they evaj-uated the planning assumptions. Although" 
only a few deKa/tments chose to participate in this exercise, their 
reactions did p/lay a role in the revision of j:he Scage Three/Four 
reports. These revisions were the product of discussions which * 
occurred after the Stage Three/Four committees were augmented by new 
members in preparation for Stage Five/Six. Before proceeding to this 
stage, the new members were asked to evaluate the planning assumptions 
of their respective committees. Upon hearing the comments^ of the 
members, several committees decided to revise their Stage Three/Four^ 
reports. 

Thus it can be said that the Stage Three/Fou^' reports whi^h low 
have received careful consideration. Nevertheless, given the hazards 
of projecting trends for an entire decade, th,e planning assumptions 
continued to be viewed with caution. And many committee members were 
anxious \o emphasize that the planning assumptions were nOt necessarily 
represefllEat ive of their own values or preferences. They often found 
themselves to be Cassandras forecasting trends which they personally 
found to be disturbing. 
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Societal Area: P0Pl)LAT10|^ 

4 

Planning Assumptions ' 



Societal Trends 



A. National: 



. 1. The Uv)s. popula&'ion .growth has slowed and the outlook is £or 
a continued low rate o£ growth. The popuiat,ion o£ the U.S. 
■ • wlH increase, from its present level of about 215 milWon to 
approximately 235 million by 1985, representing a growth 
rate of abo^ 0.7% per year. 

2. . Population growth will not slow uniformly everywhere. While 

the "average'* .place is growing ^more slowly, some places will 
face '^great ly increased population growth and others will 
exper ience ^pronounced population decline. 

3. The population in certain age ranges (e.g.; ages 35* to 

will increase sharply over the next'two decades, while ^ 
population? in thet pre-adolescent ages will decrease. There 
will be gi^at growth in the number oE people over 65 years 
of age who wfll live JLonger. 

p 

A. Together with slowed j!>opulation growth, new migration 

patterns are ;^arranging population regionally aijd Locally. 
This rearrangerment is undermining long-standing economic 
and political balances in the distribution of income, we'alLh., 
id employment growth. 



*^ Ojr best estimates Indicate that migration will continue into 
tiie 1980s as the key factor 'in population , redistribution. 
While the attractiveness o£ the sunbelt States, particularly 
• California, Arizona, Texas, and Florida, may continue *for 
^ another'lO to 15 yea^s, we, may begin to look for a reversal 

of the trend by the mid-1990s as the nor thern^tates begin 
to' reestablish locattonal advantages. 

B. Regional: 

1. In the South, the populat^l^ growth rate for the 1970s has 
" not differed appreciab ly^ £roi?i that o£ the 1960s. The source 
* of this growth h^^s changed, however. The net Vnigration 

component is substantially greater than it was. There is 
, a rising influx o*f newcomers which has sustained the South' s 
'population growth as na tura 1 . increase has waned. The changing 
directions of internal migratio.n during the 1970s signal and 
at the same time reinforce new patterns in thfe regional 
distribution o£ economic vitality. 
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*2. After almost a decade of record growth, there are indications 
that net in-migration has slowed in several southern states . 
For the 1980s this may siitlply mean that .Florida , whose 
population' growth has overshadowed the remainder of the 
southeastern states, wil*l see a drop in its rate of increase. 
For the remainder there will likely be a cpntinucd net increase 
in popufation due to net in-migration, bud at a slower pace 
than in thcrecent decade. 

An important aspect of continued growth, however, is the 
renewal of rural and small town growth which will probably 
continue' in the southeast as elsewhere in the nation. We 
wilL continue to be predominantly urban, but with a smaller 
percentage living in the major centers. The major factor 
conditioning the continuation of. these trends is the increasing 
influence of non-economic motivations concerning. where* people 
choose to live and work. 

State and Local: 

1. Recent and projected changes in North Carolina's population 
reflecJ^n general the pattern for the counltry as .'a whole, 
but particularly that of the Southeast! we expected slowdown 
in the staters population increase has l>een offset by* a 
remarkable turnaround in migration. While the state 
experienced a net loss.^due to migration from 1950 to 1965, 
from 1965 to 1977 there was a net migration gain. Therefore, 
assuming a continuation of present rates' o£ net immigration 
and a stabilization of the rate of natural increase, we may 
expect the following total population foe the i>tate: 



1L> 



J 

I 



1980 - 6,070,000 1990 - 6,450,000 • 2000 - 7',275,000' , 

Best estimates of North Carolina's future population are 
as follows: 

Natural Increase Net Migration Total Population 

1977 (provisional) ~ ^ ~ 5,525,000 

1980 -(projected) 126, 85r . 62,143 ^ 5,71A,000 

1985 (projected) 238,000 119,^25 6,071,125 

1990 (projected) 250,713 125,357 " 6,447,195 

1995 (projec^ted) 268,633 . 134,31*7 6,850,145 

2000 (projected) 285,422 - 142,711 7,278,279^ 

1977-2000 changes 1,169,625 583,653 

The following specific conditions of population change are 
likely: 

a. Net ln-migra*tion will continue at least at Che same rate 

attained by the mid-1970s, with perhaps an Increase caused 
by a turn-around in the direction of black migrants. The 
la-tter condition may swell the state's population by an 
additional 120,000 by the year 2odo, 
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b. Fertility rates may be expected to remain fairly constant, 
but between 1990 and 2000 we may expect a noticeable 
Increase In the birth rate owing to the morS youthful 
population structure resulting from-the net in-mlgratlon 
of predominantly young singles and families. 

4. For western North Carolina we may expect a slight lessening 
of the 1970 trends that saw this part of , the state increase 
proportionately more'^rapidly ti^^n the remainder of the state. 

I ''The mountain counties, in fact, vary greatly in their capacity 
to attract migrants. Some are particularly, attractive' to the 
elderly and retired segment of tl/e population, these same 
counties and a few others hold continued promise for young^er 
people, ^3i^rlle about 50%' of the counties can be expected to ^ K' 
**elther stabilize their population o^;::. copt Inue to experience 
a net ou^-mlgrat ion of predominantly yo|inger people. 



Societal >V^lue> Shifts ' . 

America's population is undergoing a profound transformation that could ^ 
"aleer nearly every facet of its way of" life. The fol lowing, value 
orientations seem to guide the behavior of the American people on the ^ 
national, regional, ^nd local level.. 

r. Smaller Family Size: 

. ^ There has been 'a downward shift in fe'rtility norms — at ^ 

least amon'g young adults, large families have become the ^ 
exception. Nationally, in 1976, almost 75% of married 
^ women 18 to 2A>years of age 'expected to have no morejihan * 

two children, as contrasted with about A5% in 1967. In 
short, C^he population has settled on the two-ch 1 Id* f ami Ly 
as the desired norm. Int^ntlon^il childlessness has Increased 
somewhat an recent years* (although there are strong indications 
chat chll^bearlng is not going out of ^styl'^). 

r 

, 2. Postponing Marriage and Chlldrearlng:' 

The decision to marry \s being delayed. The ay^rage age of 
first marriage continues to Increase — pressing the mld-20*s 
and, given the fact thpftt the prime childbearing years are' 
between 20 and 40, it has reduced the available time of 
fertility by 207.. 

Marriages outnumber divorces each year two to one, but the 
rate of first marriages is down. It is the remarriage thajt* ' 
keeps the proportion of marriages and divorces from falling 
to less than two to one. Divorces are increasing each year; 
statistics indicate that four of 10 women in their late 20's 
' will probably divorce. There was a stability in marriage 
whl>:h no longer exists. 

In addition^ manv wives have embarked on careers, and many 
couples have put'^off having their first clff'ld or additional 
children until their economic situation improves. 

9i 
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3. Material Comfort Act ivity, and Work: 

There has been a sharp* increase in the poroeraago ot wives 
who earn income and, in the closely related percentage of 
two-paycheck: fan\i^.ies. In 1977 , A6% of wives were in tlijt 
I labor force, compared with only 2^% in^WSO. Among today's 

* working age men, by comparison, 78^ are an the labor force. — 
about 107. fewer than in L950. The money contributions of 
working wives ar^ of crucial importance where they raise ^ 
family income above minima I -leve Is . 

In addition to^ increasing their labor fonce participation, 

* wives are also ordering their careers as mothers and income 
earners quite differently. They ape*^s tar t ing work earlier 
in life and continuing to work' after cliildren arrive.^. Thear 

* attachment to they [al)or force is more ■perman'int. Compared^ < 
with thi^ir counterparts a decade or more ago, many more of 

, today's young wives are likely to be working In their older i 
years and will more often hold full-time jobs. ^ » 

Among college women, there is a growing d is Luc I inat ion to 
confine their activities to home and family. Annual national 
surveys show that far fewer first-year college women endorse 
that .traditional role now than they did even in the recent 
*• past (only 20% ih 1977 compared with 44% in 1967). Firs&-year 

college men show a s imi lar 'dec4 ine (from 67% to 36%). These 
preferences may be reflected ih^^e rapid Liicreasc in the 
representation of women in highier paying professional occupa- 
tions. Also, there are more women choosing to enter professions 
in the sciences and develop careers than adhering to the more 
traditional careers and roles of women. i 

In essence, women have been streaming into jobs owing to 
increased employment opportunities, higher salaries for women, 
a family*s desire to keep up with inflation byj^iaving ^two 
wage-earners, and> changing social attitudes about sexua^l roles... 
There is evidtrrice of a close relationship between the declining 
birth rate and the increase in the participation of. females in 
the labor marked. Eleven million women will be entering the 
labor market by the end of the next, decade^ifnd • the majority 
will be mothers . 

A. Youth and Oid Age (Future Orientation): 

Americans have placed a*high value on youl;hf ulnass . Between 
1970 and 1977 the population 65 and older increased 18% as 
^compared to the total population increase of 13%. As the,, , 
elderly proportion of the pppulation increases^ the devaluation 
of this .group is no loapBIEhuniversa I . 




After decades of the/rising influence of the *'youth culture," 
the pendulum is swinging back. By .the year 2030, the median 
•age of Americans wjLll be 37.3, or 8^4 years older than it is 
today, if American women continue to bear so few children and 
the death raie continues to drop. Improved medical care lias 
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swelled nbe^numbcrs survi vlng.^to. old age, pushing the death 
race to new 'lows almost every 'year. The declining death rate 
means.il steady exi5anslon of the ranks of^the aged. ^If recent 
trends persist, the Census Bureau has j[)rojectod, 17% of 
Americans, or one In every six, will be 65 years by the year 
2030, compared to one in 10* tod^y. 

During .the 'l970s"America »s ''senior citizens" became xiuLie 

politically ac.tive and signs indicate ^thoir streri^th will 

grow in the future. Ppr instance, their g'rdss-rroots 

organizing has been felt at tl^e ^na t Lona I level on such 

i*ssues as mandatory retirement. ^ ^ . ^ 

•Freedom, "Equality, and Individualism. 

There is growing independence of women, especially younger 
women of childbearing age. Many choose to live alone and 
dedicate them^elveit to their careers. The proporr.ion of 
women sg.ll single at ages 20 to 24 was only 28% in I960; 
today, it Is 43%. One-four th 'of al l.,Amer tcan households 
today are non-family households; the vast majoriViy of these 
people are living alone. In addition, there are 1,000,000^^ 
unmarried couples living to^ethe^. 

The increase" in life expectancy tb almost 71 yea^jS in *l9Jp 
suggests that we have made important advances in medical 
care and that the righrC Co life and good health is most 
important. The cont inued 'emphas is ^on good health is 
expected to push life expectancy to even higher levels in 
the comine decades.. In addition, the cherished right of' 
Americans to move about as they please and to live according 
to their means is evident in the increased mobiUty of the 
young population and the migration patterns tha-t are presently 
redistributing the population. 

AcKuevement and Education: 

Americans great ly ,va lue^ indiv idua 1 autonomy; the r^ght and the | 
capacity to direct "one * s own existence. In fact, many Americans 
would define freedom In' terms of the individual's ability to do 
whatever he/she pleases so long as it does not hdrm someone else. 
Education is seen As a means often to accomplish ene * s 'oppor tuni ty 
for meaningful activity. Although we emphasize the high value 
that Americans place on educat ion ,. that value is too often 
'largely instrumen1?al. That is, Americans value edu'cation highly 
becausti it has been the path to upward mobility. Go better-paying 
jobs. We do not value education because we haye learned the joy 
of discovery or the exh i larat^ion of new insights. Thus, the 
goals shared by most educators ~ the development of the individual 
and of an effective citizenry — are not often shared by others. 
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Societal Area: INSTITUTIONS AND. GOVERNMENT 

Planning Assumptions I <. •*>k^ 



ERIC 



Societal Trends and Value Shifts 

A.. ' Increased Attention to Essential Human Needs': Faced with limited 
resources, public and private institutions will attempt to respond 
increasingly toXperceived needs and growing public demands for ^ 
essential human services in the areas of energy development,^ 

^ health care, transpor^^ation^, housing, and education. 

I. At the national and state level public lEunds will he • . - 

channeled increasingly inLo those areas that appear to ^ ^ 

meet immediate human needs. This trend reflects America's ^ ' o 

, unchanging commitment to a democratic society with the 

promise .0^ material well-being for every citizen. 

^2. State universities that address public problems ofnhe^ * 
future in a serious manner will continue to recei*ve., ' 
substantial financial support. They will, however, 

encounter growing competition from private colleges |j| \ 
and service institutions for the limited funds available » * 

'The growing competition from private^ institutions will 
t reflect declining confidence in pubjLic leadership and ^ 

public institutions* ability to meet society's nefeds. ' 

*3. Local institutions and government will tall increasingly. 

on Appalach^iiin State University tp assisx local authorities 
in meeting Essential 'community needs. This trend reflects 
a growirfg-^cietal belifC that public and private institutions 
havQ a responsibility to participate fully in the community 
in which they aiic located. It a'l^o reflects theAgrowing 
belief that local pProb lems can best be resolved at the local 
level by those d^Sctly affected. ^ 

Stronger Demands for Strict Accountability: Limited resources and 
expanded efforts to meet essential human neetis will inevitably 
produce stronger demands by both private' institutions and government 
for strict accountability. 

il. Federal, state, and, local government will require more accurate 
record-keeping , c loser program ^management , regu lar and eff ec t ive 
evaluation; and tangible evidence of high productivity in every 
program underwritten with public funds,. This will result from t 
the confluence of two value shifts: First, a resurgence of 
traditional morality, including demands for honesty and responsi- 
bility, will produce a mgunting demand for honest and efficient 
public leadership. Second, weakened confidence in public ^ 
leadership will also encourage demands for stricter accountability. 

i 




2. Pri<vate foundations and institutions, bfesieged by ever- 
increasing requests from universities and* other institutions 
for financial support, will establish even stricter le.vels 
of accountability than those introduced by government, 

3« Student organizavtions , aljumni associations, and parents' ^ 
groups' will increaj^lngly idemand' recognizable results in 
return for their inves tmeiVtAa higher education/ Professional 
educators, like medical doctai:§, will be expected to deliver 
on promises of innovative programs, new carogr opportunities*, 
knd academically respectable majors described in the university 
catalog, departmental brochures, or verbal assurances. This 
trend reflects some loss of confidence by the publix: in the 
standards**^d competence of professionals. * 

Expectations Qf Higher Quality: Attention to. human needs and ^ 
stricter accountability are part of a broader government and 
institutional concern with maintaining and improving the quality 
of life in America. This concern will' be reflected over the next 
decade in mounting pressure £rora| public and private instit;iitions 
for higher quality in universii^ education. Such pressures will, 
however, pose considerable difficulties for schools like ASU 
because of the limited reso4ri:es available, the competition 
between, public and private '^g^nci?es to provide essential human 
services, and differing definitions of quality. • 

. * • * 

L. * The federal and state governments as well as most other public 
and private institutions will continue to view high quality 
in terms of traditional democratic ideals, demanding that, 
constitutional guarantees of equal .opportunity , individual 
freedom, and public wellrbeing be scrupulously observed. 
This results from America's steadfast belief in the democratic 
*ideals enshrined ,in the constitution. 

2. Institutions and government at the national and state level 
will tend to measure success according to national standards 
of .exce 1 lence • 

3. In Nortli CaroljLna, efforts -Co imj^ixove the quality of higher 
education will*^ocus on u]pgr-xiding professional programs, 
especially in the area of public school teaching. This 
reflects some erosion of confidence in educational leadership 
and public educational standards in light of declining st'udei9t 
scores on national achievement tests. 

4". Locally, institutions and' government will view the expansion 

of j^SU's services to thp community as the rpad t^rhigher quali 
This also reflects the oelief that local problems and needs 
can best be met by local institutions and lead-ers^who are 
familiar with the unique local situation. 

5> < ^ * < 
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Societal Area: " GLOBAL AFFAIRS 
IncVoducCion 

I 

' * ^ 1. 

> k 

' The present or-galuzac-ion oE world society emerged Erom the 'colon i'al . 
epoch with an economic system which perpetua^d the division oE the new' 
nation states into dominant and dominace'd, exploiting and exploited, 
countries. The pr-incipal thrust oE U,S. policy aEter World War- 11 was 
the containment oE the U.S,.S.R. and its 'allies rfnd our Eoreign po-licy 
was subordinated to this end. Economic aid wa^ distributed by the U.S.* 
not so much on the- basiji oE human needs but in relation to this poUcy,^ 
thereby strengthening iVe bi-lateral and multi-lateral alliances with 
which the U.S. had replaced the projected collective security system 
oE the U.N., although the U.S. did in Eact control the U.N. Eor the Elrst 
decade oE "its exis'tence. ■ ' ■ 

The overall impor tance*oE the Gold War issue has steadiTy declined.! • 
In political Importance compared , with the so-caUed North-South conEron- 
tatlon between the "industrially-developed countries oE the world and fhe 
less developed countries. The strategic importance oE the conErontation 
between thfi U.S. and- Its NATO allies and the U.S.S.R. and its allies 
in the Warsaw Pact remains. Both sides have Immense quantities >oE thermo- 
nuclear weapons whose development has diverted vast sums oE money into 
■fiocialLy unproE^table armaments Industries. Their very existence 
Constitutes the«major threat to human survival. 

In t:h> attempt to win allies across the world, both sides give or 
sell arms in large quantities whose acquisition or maintenance or even 
deployment in local wars deprives the poorer ' countr ies. of -currency 
desperately needed Eor developmental purposes. Moreover^ there are 
signs that powers other tlian the big Eive and In^y'a are ?Hi the road 
to the nuclear option: The instability of regimes possessing this option 
likewise constltute's a threat to the world. 

The fact that there are botli dominant and dominated (or exploiting 
and exploited) sectors not only in the international community, but within 
most nation states, is a continuing source of instability since domestic 
strlEe may well draw in powers friendly to the one or the other side, 
involving even ^e U.S. and the U.S.S.R. and their allies. 

Planning Assumptions 



Societal Trends and Value Shifts 
A. International: 

Ti. International instability is likely to continue to increase, 
with '4ocal'» triumphs enjoyed by[ the' U.S. or. the U.S.S.R., 
but with no significant increase^in prestige or influence by 
either of these powers and the ever present dange'r of escalation 
into military confrontation. \ 
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Annamehts sales will continue to climb, and the true^economlc 
.•deeds of the poorer countries will continue to b^ neglected 
and their collective efforts at self-help all -but ignored since 
they do not coincide with the stra.tegic needs of. either of the 
ewo-bio^cs. 

.The OBEC-stt^ategy must be seen as the Eore'runMr of other, 
* quite possibly less successful, attemp tjs^^A^rWi^S out of 
the control of the Indus trially-developedv^ountifies^of the . 

The cole of the jnoltinationa 1 corpo?:ac.i-ons in p^rC^idin^ the 
goad t/h.ich led to -the* emergence of the OPEC str'^egy and its 
continued success mayUead to cha I lenges^ to their power 
el^sewhere in the world, even by regimes professing adherence * 
to capitalist economic principles. 



5^^ The e'conomic predominance,' no 4ess than the pqlitical influence, 
of the United States is likeiy \o continue to be eroded over 
the next two decades , accompanied by cycles of economic, de- 
pression and inflation and the continued decline 'of 'the U.^S. 
dollar. It is important npt to regard this as an i/solated 
phenomenon, bu.t as "a necessary ccncomitant of inoreasing 

, * global instabiltty* The future of the United States as a 
world economic and' political power is bound up with the 
^ contirfued stabi^iity of international society in its present 

J form. / - , ' 

. .f . / 

6. Therfe is\ growing consensus among the peoples of the world 
concerning 'the distribution and conservation of the world's 
resources and;, in the matter 'of human rights, standards 
consonapt with human dignity in ho.using, conditions* of work 
and wages, health care, educational facilities, and recreational 
and vocational oppoiftunities, demonstrated by the growxh of . 
functional worldtbodies and voluntary organizations* dedicated 
to promoting the cause of &he less privileged. 

National: / ♦ ^ ^ 

1. So far as the U.S. economy and society are conce'rned, the end 

of the aj;cending spiral of affluence, and o'f the'acquisition of . 
ever more sophisticated consumer goods is in sight, and with 
it the' growth of a more economy -'- and conservation — minded, 
public. . ^ ' . ' . ; ' 

2. The number of studen'ts from lower, lower middle,', and minority 
social ca.te'gories seeking entry to universities will- diminish * 
since res tricti'bps imposed by austerity budgets and tax reductions 
will bear more^ heavily on them than on members of upper, midd le 
and uj)per class families. * . . * 



There will be a growing tendency on the^ part of federal and 
state authorities to demand that students should bear an 
even greater proportion of the costs of their education than 
they do at present. The result will be an increasing pressure 
for elitism and a de facto restriction of college and university 
education to those whose parents are in the upper income brackets. 

There will be an increaWin ^^he real influence of the government 
and federally-financed programs, particularly through the 
Department of Defense, whose budget will continue to expand 
while fede^ral and state programs unrelated to defense projects 
will becom'^^ore scarce and more difficult to obtain. 

The decreasing value of the dollar abroad will affect 
adversely projects involving foreign travel, both for 
individuals and for groups, and the acquisition of books 
and periodicals published abroad. 

The decline of the doljar abroad will increase the opportunities 
for, foreigners to visit the United States and acquire materials 
published here,. 

/ 

The underprivileged nations will turn less readily than in the 
past to the U.S. for developmental guidance and, consequently, 
fewer of their citizens will seek education here. 
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% Societal Area: ENVIRONMENT 
Plann ing As sump t iuns 

*\ 

Socle ta^Trends and Value Shifts 
A. Land Utilization: 

1. Population increases will continue to exert pressure on 
the fragile environment. (n,r,l) 

2. There will I5e a continued shift in population from urban 
to rural areas. (n,r,l) 

3. *Thexe wiU be a continued shift in population and industry 

into sunbelt states owing, in -part, to continuing attempts 
to attract industry compatible with the local environment. 
^ ^ (r,l) ^ / 

4. The conflict, between tho liiniis of government, ownership 
vs. private ownership of land will com innc. • (r,l) 

5. The trend toward orderly community development, including 
the expanding of private and public recreational facilities, 
will continue. (r, I) 

B. .Direct Effects of Governmental Policies: 

1. Any real loss in consumer purchasing power will probably 
result in reluctance to make still further moneta^ry 
sacrifices to improve the physical environment. (nj 

2. As government and labor programs move to increase financial 
security among low income groOps, middle and upper income ^ 
groups will probably resist additional taxation or similar 
methods of obtaining funds for environmental prog-rams, (n) 

I 

3. ^[f defens^e expenditures ^as a percent of the total tcdoral 

budget decline, environmentalists will still need to compete 
successfully with other national interp^t groups for funds 
to improve the quality ofj^he physical envi ronm^nt . (n) 

4. G6nflicts between environmental interests and certain forms 
of business activity will increase. (n,r,l) 

\ ^ 

C. Energy: • ) 

I. Social experimentation will continue as people seek to create 
more self-suf f icuent communities. (n,r,l) 
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2. Public awareness concerning the environment and energy ^ 

will create a demand for the development of more diversified 
technologies to alleviate the energy crisis. (njr,l) 



4. Consumer spending patterns will be affected % the continu»..ig 
* energy problem. The purchase of smaller, more efficient 

automobiles and other devices will have a positive effect 
on Btic environment; purchases of such items as certain 
^ smoke-producing coal- and wood-:burning stoves may have 
negative eCtects^ (n,r,l) 

5. As private transportation is affected by Che energy shortage, 
land use planning and management (e.g., to locate substantial 
residential districts close to centers of employment, schools, 
etc.) will become more important. (n,rjl) 

The above assumptions pertain to environmental considerations at the 
national, regional, and local levels. The letters in parentheses 
fpilowing each item indicate which levels are involved. 



3. 



Continued energy shortages for' the immediate future will 
bring about compromises in environmental legislation. (n,r) 
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Societal Area: ENERGY 
Background 



The United States and Appalachian State University are entering 
a period ol great I lux with respect to energy supplies. Petroleum- 
based fuels will probably continue to dominate energy markets for ^ 
some time '(40-80 years) as various third world/low consumption 
-oount4:Xcs..expio.LL xhe.ij:_resQur:ce5L,_iidding to available supplies, 
and developed countries maximize domestic production* Middle East 
reserves alone are estimated at 300 billion barrels (20 year supply 
at present, consumption levels) with another 300 billion in Canadian 
tar sands and 600 billion potentially recoverable barrels ^n United 
States oil shales. Some of the return to coal, currently and as 
petroleum supplies dwindle or foreijgn policy encourages, will be in 
the form of fluids derived from 1 iqu i f ica t ion processes. United 
"States coal reserves alone are sufficient to supply domestic energy 
needs for 200 years and its use will b^x:ome increasingly environmen- 
tally palatable as more sophisticated and cost-effective or even 
cost-advantageous emission devices are employed. a 

Theoretically, available power trom nuclear devices is infinite' 
and, despite growing public apprehension about nuclear safety, nuclear 
technology will supply an increasing proportion of U.S. energy needs ^ 
and will continue to be a source for Appalachian's needs (i.e., the v.^ 
Duke Power Oconee nuclear plant). Recent exigencies associated with 
all currently used energy sources have directed a feverish examination 
of alternate energy technologies. Breakthroughs in solar energy 
technology (passive and active direct conversion and wind) are 
occurring at an increasing rate. 

The problem for Appalachian Is not whether energy will continue 
to be available, for it will, but rather how much it will cost and 
whether the university wants to remain tied to the power lines emanating 
from high technology tp^sil fuel driven, nuclear driven, and large scale 
alternate energy source-s (the hard path) or whether it prefers to be 
energy independent throtjgh the development of local, small scale, low 
techno-logy sources (the soft path). • ^ 

» 

The l^)80s will probably bring us continued high inflation rates 
aslong with the high costs of fuels rhat began in the early '70s. The 
economics of conversion costs from oil fuel to coal (the most feasible 
alternative), added to ecology considerations, will delay any early 
revision of existing equipment on a mass scale. The only foreseeable 
method for public sector change In primary fuel used would be if the 
N.C. Sta-te Legislature or Governor step in with an "Energy Czar" of 
sorts with the power and money to pass the conversion process over 
Local opposition. The mass changeover by private dwellings or ASU 
is just not possible. The electric heat industry begun in the early 
»50s only matured in the late *60s» It is not expected that a tax 
credit system would bring public acceptance of a fuel Chat is bulky 
to store and requires expensive equipment to convert to heat. 
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- ASU has further Hniitatiions placed upon its physical plant, 
architectura My and mechanically, such that fuel savings by desif^n 
arc not always permissable. Lite-cycle costing of equipment and 
material types often put limits on any conservation program. Many 
materials are prohibited by public safety considerations — others 
by applicator skill shortages common to the Locale. 

Possible areas for conservation of energy (should federal/state 
governments see fit to fund) include computer management of maintenance, 
equipment operation, temperature control, and reportive information. 
Retrofit of buildings with out-dated systems (most inefficient) should 
have a short payback period. ^Monitoring devices must come early ^in 
this program, as we will enter the '80s without knowledge of costs peeded 
to make engineering decisions.. Student/staff wastage or usage should 
be curtailed — for examples, buildings are too often overheated/cooled, 
water is hotter than required, and available more than a minimum required 
time period. More, group ing of activities may be possible, allowing more 
off hours for energy conservation. Student travel o£f-campus in private 
automobiles is probably the single largest user of energy. A program 
to educate the student/parent to a different view is in order. Perhaps 
an enrichment p<frallel program at ASU including the "Disco Pizza World" 
would have to accompany this change. 

Politics, reluctance, money, ecology, and codes will make ASU 
recognizable In 1990 to one f.imlliar wiph the community in 1980. 



Societal Trends and Value Shifts 
A. Technology: 

1. Conservation: While residential conservation may only save 

a small percent of the total fuel bill, if all aspects of energy 
conservation are carried out, realizations of 30-607. have been 
routinely saved for industry and university physical plants. 
The primary aspect which contributes to the savings is computer 
c'ontrol^led energy management. Additional savings can be 
achieved by installing high efficiency insulation and carrying 
out energy retrofitting. 

2. Energy Research: Basic research in energy" is being carried 
out at an ever-increasing pace. What may have been a costly 
luel of the past may be developed Into a cost-effective fuel 

' of the future. Likewise one must be open to the, development 

of new fuel;^ which yield a cost-effective source of fuel. 
The concept of cogeneration of all types of energy needed by 
the university, thereby isolating itself from the costs of 
high technology electrical power plants, should be evaluated. 
Mo'reover, research has developed new multi-fuel combustion 
chambers which would prevent hardships caused by fuel 
shortages during times of crisis. New designs of energy 
efficient vehicles have been developed and should be evaluated 
and reflated to speci£ic needs. 



Planning Assumptions 
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Political Area Trends: 

A. Continued Deregulation of Energy Markets: The government 
efforts at Regulating and controlling energy markets and 
prices have been mostly in^ftective and counter productive. 
The positive experiences with phased natural gas price 
deregulation and airline deregulations have served to. 
strengthen deregulation arguments. ^ This represents not / 
a swin^ toward political conservatism, but awareness of 
the poor record of -government interference in energy markets. 

2. Possible Development of a ^'Comprehensive National Energy 
Policy:" Such a "policy" does not now exist. What such a 
"policy" should consist of depends upon whom you ask. The 
development of such B plan is a political football with 
unpredictable bounces. President Carter's plan was generally 
dissected and left as a mere skeleton of its former self. 
Political considerations will have similar effects on almost 

.any comprehensive plan. Political incentivej? are unchanged. 

3. Enactment o£ Tax Incentives to Conserve Energy: An idea whose 
time/ has come. Consumers can expect some relief through the 
income tax and corporate tax structure. The major force 
dampening this movement Is the massive budget deficits already 
in existence. 

Economic Trends: 

1. An Energy Conservation Oflicer may become necessary to coordinate 
the increased number of projects and concerns related* to energy.* 

i 

2. Reliance on Fossil Fuels: The most pervasive, most flexible, 
most cost-effective source of energy is oil. This will continue 
to be true for the remainder of the 20th century. 

3. General Rise in. Energy Prices: As long as OPEC continues to 
control world oil price levels, the price rise will continue. 
There is very little evidence' that OPEC will fold; business 
is good. 

4. U.S. Energy Independence: An unlikely event. The U.S. cannot 
afford to be energy self-sufficient; the costs are too high. 

5. Reliance on Unstable Eastern Hemisphere Sources of Supply: 
We now import about one-half of domestic consumption oC oil. 
This probably will not change appreciably in the next decade; 
the alternatives are not there. 

6. Shift to Coal: Now a Imost Str ict.ly a question of balancing the 
environmental costs with rising oil prices. If oil prices gee 
"too high,'* coal could quickly become a viable substitute. ^ 
However, conversion o£ oil and natural gas power plants would 
require considerable costs and falz;ly long lag times. 




Shitt to Nuclear Power: Now mostly a political question. 
The Three-Mile Island Incident and "The China Syndrome" 
set this industry back temporarily. Unlikely to play an 
important part in domestic energy supply this decade, 
but unless other alternatives are found, it will become 
more important as energy use increases. 

Energy Conservation by Consumers Affected by Price: Attempts 
to conserve energy by consumers are primarily a function of 
the pride of energy. Regulatory measures have been generally 
ineffective and inefficient because of lack of cost incentives 
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Societal Area; ECONOMY 
Planning Assumptions 

Societal Trends and_ Vtiue Shifts 

A, National: 

1. An increasing rate of inflation, 

2. Tax revolt;, possibly lead\ng to lower taxes, 

3, An unemployment rate of 6-7%. 

4, ' More two-income families,' ^ 

5, Changing roles of women, meaning more women in the work 
force not only in clerical and service jobs, but increasingly 
in nontraditional types of work, ^ , ' 

6. J, More demands for jobs by minorities, including gays, * 

7, Oversupply of college graduates of all types, including 
business majors, ^ 

8, Greater increase In demand for engineering studies, 

9. Job expectations af liberal arts graduates will be loyer, 

10, Possible lower retirement age in many fields ^- may become ♦ 
mandatory for university faculty and staff, 

11. Increased governmental regulations, especially in environmental 
areas . 

12. A greater shift to service industri^es. 

13. Less industry and manufacturing at all level^^^^^asV gross national 
prod<ict declines and virtually levels off, 

14, Greater international interdependence for the economy as a 
whole, 

B. ^ State: 

» 

1, Speciali5:ed furniture, textile, and trucking industries ol 
North Carolina which are energy-intensive will change. With 
continued rapid population growth, industry will become more 
general ized. 

2. More emphasis on service industries. Also computer technology 
and electronics industries will grow. 
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3. North Carolina will grow in incernacional exports of tobacco, 
wood, and agricultural products. 



A. 
5. 



Tourism will be a growing industry in the state as a whole. 
Growth in mass transportation. ^ 



LOUS 



6. Growing attempts at ttTrionization, hence more and mol^^^^ri 
strikes and boycotts. 

Loca L : 

I. i^ergy . shortage may have adverse impaction Watauga Oounty 
employment s Ltuation. 



2. Local economy will become more diversified, e.g., Christmas 
trees, condominiums, winter sports, and tourism generally will 

. grow. 

3. Future ability co forecast the weather will aid county planning 
for tourism. 

4. Private home construction, especially second homes, will increase. 

5. More and more government bureaucracy, such as Reg.ion D, DOT, etc. 

6. Increase in importance of nursing homes (there have been three 
new ones in the last three years). 

7. ASU will continue to be largest employer in county. 
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Societal Area: SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
"Planning Assumptions 

Societal Trends and Value Sl/ifts 

-During the 1980s, the public will demand a soc ia 1 lyjrespons ib le science 
and technology which maintain and enhance the quality of life by reducing 
threats to the public welfare and which restore to indlvidUVils a sense 
of control over their own welfare. Consumer goods which enhance the 
self-sufficiency of individuals will be in demand. Prominent scientific 
areas in the next decade will include: 

A. Energy Production, Conservation, and Storage: ' 

I. 'Alternate energy systems will include wind power, g^othermal 
power, capturing the energy of the sea, ^solar power, and 
production of alcohol from organic materials. 
* 

%. Conservation efforts will be extensive and will involve 

reduced use of, private transportation and increased use and* 
development of alternate transportation systems, 

3. Mass transportation systems using electric power will 
replace many hlgjiways. 

A, Home heating and coo^l ing systems, home appliances, and 
electric lighting will be more efficient. J 

5, Industrial designers will create more energy-efficient 
manufacturing plants. 

B. Efficient Land Use: 

1. Land reclamation and conservation will be a dominant theme. 
Farm land, forests, and natural resources are nearing depletion, 

2. Development of natural pest control systems will reduce 
poisoning of Che environment with pesticides. 

C. Agribusiness: 

I. New systems of food preservation, such as dehydration, will 
be needed to reduce chemical risks. 



2. More natural pest control , systems will be .used to prevent 
' pollution. 

D. Architecture: 

I. The architecture of the future will be compatible with the 
natural environment and mindful of natural sources of energy 
and the need for energy conservation. 
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Consumer Goods: 

1. ' The public will demand products wKiXh are less complex, 
such as natural textiles and household appliances with fewer 
gimmicks. These are items which can be easily fepaLred and 

^ which provide for self-sufficiency. 

2. There will be a great demandv f or tools of all kinds. ^ 
Electronics and Conrniunlcations: 

1. Thete will be an increase in miniaturization of electrorjic 
computers for' industrial manufacture and tor home use. 

2^ Satellite and cable communications 'will reduce the need for 
travel. 

3. La§er communications (light-wave) will continue to develop. 
Medical Technology: , ' ' ^ 

1. The emphasis will be on medical technology which is affordable • 
to the public . „ ^ ^ 

2. the population increases in age> ihero W;ill be LncriH^sinji 
need lor treatments Cor chronic disease, especially morhanlcal 
organ substitutes and prostheses. 

3. Lasers will find increasing application in surgix:al medicine. 

4. The main theme in medicine will be prevention rather than cure. 
Waste Treatment: 

I. Society currently experiences multiple problems of waste^ 

treatment. There will be conti/nued problems of treating and 
disposing of nucleac wastp, chemical waste, and human waste 
products. Strategies for reclamation or recycling these 
wastes must be explored. 

Educational Implications: 

I. Demand for trained technolqgiscs by Industry and government 
will accelerate. However, the technologists wlll\not be^ 
parochial in the sense of focusing on problems acaaemically 
defined as a single discipline, but will require both technical 
exper-tise and intellectual perspective concerning life-support 
and ecological systems. Hence, scientists will require inter- 
disciplinary training, contrary t(j|^an emphasis on specialization. 

- Traditional disciplines (chemistry, physics, biology) will 
maintain their cohesion and integrity, but^ interdiscip I inary 
cooperation will become increasingly essential. 
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Traditional degree <pi^ogr^s mafy give way (For example') to 
one-year training programs oriented toward nontraditional^ ^ 
students . . i 

Univers i.ties will continue^^to be producers*of knowledge 
through research, but the manner of dis^tribution of this 
knowledge may change radically^ Mass communication systems 
may make it possible to reach students in a "correspondence 
format" through videotapes te le communications . Res ident 

student populations may become a thing of the past. Face-to- 
face instruction may disapp^ear as well. ^ 

Problem-solving and inquiry will occupy more student time than 
simple rote learning of canned solutions to problems. Students 
will find that simply learning to perform a ritual for a fee 
will not suffice as preparation for life. . 

Businesses may, owing to dissatisfaction with academia, expand 
training functions to meet their own needs and literally 
create their own universities (e.g., McDonalds). Tirade 
associations will continue to support knowledge production 
and dissemination in competition with universities. 
Universities will need to adjust in order t(t avoid becoming 
obsolete. 




Societal Areas HUMAN SETTLEMENTS 

I 

Planning Assumptions 



Societal Trends 
A. National: 

1. There will be increased spatial sorting of people into 

homogeneous enclaves on ethnic, family, or economic status 
patterns 

2* There will be an erosion of boundaries and fheir ^function 
as barrLors to interaction will play a decreasing role 
In human behavior. 

3. There will be ? convergence of cost and space, time and « 
space. ^Increasingly what will be important is not the 
absolute distance (in rtjiles) between people, but th'* 
relative distance. Space shortening/adjusting techniques 
distort **real" spatial relationships. Phone calls fcrom ^ 
coast to coast do not cost much more than to a neighboring 
state (also flat rate mail service, flat rate public transp.orc, 
local calling areas on phones). What people think about 
distance and space will be more important than the nature 
of space and distance. 

" 4. The rise of city-states throughout the United States 

(metropolitan complexes) will increasingly become critical 
• • nodes for regional and national economic development. 

y 

5. The stage is set for the re-co lonizat ion .of the central city 
' owing to (a) . increased energy costs, (b) an increasing older 

age component in the city which prefers nbt to live in suburbia, 
(c) increased numbers of young professionals, (d) increased 
/ ijnportancp of issues such as historic preservation and rc- 
s.toration. 

♦ 

6. There will continue to be a desire on the part of people to 
m'igrate to small towns and rural areas, especially those 
with proximity to a fairl7 sophisticated urban area. But 

^ this desire to move may be tempered ty/ the increased cost 
^of energy which could inhibit* the ability of people to move. 

7. The incteasecj^^ditspersal and decentralization of industry into 
non-metropoli'tan areas, espec ia 1 ly* those with amenities or 
recreation; will reinforce the trend to 'migrate to small 
towns and rura 1 areas . 

8. The small town and rural migration pattern will also be 
intensified by the ) increased footloose nature of retirees who 
have substantially greater incomes than their counterparts a 
generation ago. The current retirees have the -f inane ial ability 
to decide to move. Coupled with this is the push factoj^ of the 
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increased living costs In metropol Ltn^- ar(?as, which repels 
people living on fixed incomes. ThL^s ' s i lual Ion is rolr\(orced 
by the press coverage of urban problems ol crime and Llscal 
'affairs and dramatization of rural, backwoods, smrf^l I t.6wn 
environments* as being desirable. ^ . ' " 

Regionat, St^te, and Local: t 

1. The population of North Carolina will continue to grow as 
part oJ^ the .sunbelt^phenomenon . 

2. The population of Boone and Watauga Gdunty will continue 

to increase at a rate far 'above that of adjacent areas. By 
the year 2000, the Boone area city limits will extend^ to ' 
the Blue Ridge Parkway and Blowing Roc^. 

There will be increased urbanization o.f^the Carolina piedmont 
crescent and the valley of east Tennessee, making the 
Appalachians a non-urban Island with proximity to urban 
areas and services. 



A. The mountains'will continue to be attractive to urban residents 
because they can rediscover their roots and get a glimpse of » 
what life appears to have 'been li^ke in an earlier and simphii:' 

age- \ C ' 

5. Increased money and affluence will give ris^e to more leisure 

and »the desire to pursue reort^ational pursuits in the mountains 
of northwest North Carolina. ' 

&• Improved cransporatiqn modes will be developed, connecting 

northwest iNorth Carolina more effectively with the remainder 
of the state. * * ^ 

7. Many of the new urban residents in North Carolina will come 
from a rural srtull town background ^nd will desire to send 
their children to a "rural college." 

^8. * There will be increased emphasis on the preservation of the 
"quality of ll'fe" and an aesthetically pleasing environment 
in Northwest North Carolina. Pursuit of development without 
^dpstroying^ the unique local envir^ajenta 1 setting will be 
desired. 

9. The low rati.0 of. blacks in the soutttQ^-n highlands' population 
will continue. 

10. There will be increased political dominance** of the North 
Carolina piedmont" crescent, with this region becoming the 
axis of the state's political power. 
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' Societal -Value Shifts 

It is increasingly ditficu.lt to separate national values from regional, 
state, and local ones, and therefore this report will not make any 
distinctions. 

1. The liberal arts will be under more pressure to/justily 
their 'programs of study to the people they servi. ^ 

2. Unlike the generation that came through college In the '60s, 
the present group of students seems more acquisitive than 
inquisitive. ' \ ♦ 

3. There is great pressure to conform to an accepted aya 
sanctioned pattern of life work* Where there is noJ^ p^attern , 
especially patterns which also carry high status ^^^here is 

• not much wrllingness to experiment or to thrive '^ort the 
unknown or to create a new pattern. 

^. Interest in business-oriented programs will continue to outpace 
interest in the liberal arts. The liberal arts will have to 
understand and grticulate why" they are vital tor career-oriented 
s tudents . ^ 

* * 

5. There will be a need to wed the action of the business-oriented 
programs to the habits of thought, analysis, and reflection 

O'^ the liberal arts. The relationship ought to be symbiotic 
rather than antagonistic, inclusive rather than exclusive. 

6. Rural values have been traditionally viewed as non-acquisitive, 
but now the children of rural people are as career-oriented 

^ as those o£ urban people. Our students are more pragmatic 
ajid egocentric. 
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Societal Area: WORK 
Planning Assumptions 

Societal Trends 

A. Agriculture: 

1. Employment in agriculture and related activities will continue 
to decline as a proportion of total employment in the U^S. 

and in the southeast . 

2. As small farms in North^Carolina are combined into larger, 
mechanized units, the decline in agricultural employment 
in the state will exceed the national decline. 

B. Manufacturing: 

1. Nationwide, the proportion of the workforce employed in 
manufacturing will continue to decline»a$ the service sector 
becomes more and more important in response to rising 
consumer incomes. 

2. However, North Carolina and the other sunbelt states are lagging 
behind the nation In the transition to a service-dominated 
economy, and the proportion of employment in manufacturing 

may increase here for the next several years. 

C. Service: 

The service sector, especially professional and technical 
services and government services, is the real growth sector 
of the national economy. 

^As^ha North Carolina population increases and incomes rise, 
the dem^pd for banking, legal, accounting, data processing, 
medical, and other such services will continue to grow. 

General : 

1. The trends identified above imply that the major portion of 
future employment growth will be concentrated in service typo \^ 
occupations, especially those occupations requiring some 
education beyond /high school. 

2. However, this does not imply that there will bo no job 
opportunities in the goods-producing occupations. Rather^ 
replacement demand and shifting demands for products will 

.continue to open up job opportunities in all sectors of the' 
economy. 



3. Rapid technological change is expected to continue, causing 
shifts in the demand for specialized skills. 



During the next several years the proportion of women 
in the labor force will continue to increase* 

Rising income5^ wiW cause many people to work fewer hours 
and seek out enjoyable leisure activities, possibly 
including continuation of, or beginning, a university 
education* 



• 





Societal Area: LIFESTYLES 



Planning Assumptions 

Societal Trends and Value Shifts 

A* General Population: 

!• The median age of the population will continue to rise 
through the '80s. 

2. The elderly will continue to constitute an increasingly 

''large segment of the population and will have an increasing 
social and political influence. 

3* Children will become an increasingly small portion of the 
population as birthrates will remain Iqw. 

4. The number of working women, including wives and mothers, 
will increase, with more women working until retirement. 

5. More individuals will opt to remain single for a longer 
portion of their adult lives. 

/ 

6. The marked population shifts of the *60s and *70s toward 
the South and West will continue through the *80s. 

7. Ethnic minority groups will continue to constitute a large, 
and in some cases growing, portion of the population. 

B. Marriage and the Family:. 

1. With more lifestyle options ava^ilable, there will continue 
to be a delay in entry into marriage. 

2. The birthrate will remain low, at about its present level 
through the 1980s. With fewer children, the emphasis on 
quality parent/child relationships is, growing ^nd will be 
reflected in the growing demand for parent education 
materia Is , books , courses , etc . 

3. The age of mothers will be higher at the birth of their first 
child, with more waiting until their 30*s to have their first 
child. 

4. The number of single parents will increase more slowly than 
in the *70s, but most will remarry, creating many stepparents 
for children reared in the '80s. 

5» Teenage pregnancies will remain high for at least another 

decade, as sexual activity among teenagers will remain high. 
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6. Child carej^wlU be shared increasinglj between parents and 
preschool child care centers, with a growing portion of 
mothers working or attending school. & 

A 

Education: 

1. The increased interest in lifelong learning of the 'TOs will 
continue to increase throughout the '80s, "with adults seeking 
to improve job opportunities as well as use their increased 
free time constructively. 

2. More retirees will return to higher education. 

3. The number of women of all ages, including mothers of young 
children, will continue to increase in higher education. 
The number of men will continue to be a smaller percentage 
of .the total . 

/ 

4. The increasing competition in the job market leading to 
concern for higher grades will remain, while concern for 
"education for education's sake" will become restricted to 
a very small segment of the academic population. 

5. The heightened interest in practical -and technical knowledge 
and training with more credibility for technical areas will 
continue throughout the , f or^eseeable future. 

6. An increasing number of ethnic minorities will continue to 
seek higher education. 

Jobs : 

1. The move toward a shorter work week with more leisure time 
available for self-development or a second job will continue. 

I? 

2. There will be a greater concern for personal satisfaction and 
meaning in one's work, with the protestant ethic of "work for 
work's sake" decreasing. 

3. Th»«4ncreasing desire to work in the security of a large 
corporation will continue, but with a growing preference for 
work ip a setting with the least external controls. 

4. The occupational structure will continue to change. Many 
jobs of today will no longer exist and many jobs of the future 
have never existed. 

5. Career switching in adulthood is bound to continue at least 

at its present rate of three to five job changes in adulthood, 
and probably at a higher rate in the next decade. 
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Health and Recreation: 

1. The growing recognition of the mind-body relationship, as 
evidenced by the increasing interest in Yoga, Biofeedback, 
Transcendental Meditation, etc., will remain for the coming 
decade • 

2. The trend toward physical fitness andsprowess, as evidenced 
in hiking, running,, and jogging, will continue to rise. 

3. Tbe increa'sed concern with health, nutrition, natural foods, 
and organic gardening will remain and probably grow. 

/ 

4. Environmental concerns and possible detrimental side J 
effects to human health and well-being will contimie. 

i 

Individualism: 

1. There will be a continuing shift toward basic security needs, 
including economic and social worries whi le simultaneously 
individuals will continue the trend toward immediate 
gratification of desires (which reflects this insecurity). 

2. The greater freedom to choose alternate lifestyles and .the 
greater acceptance of optional lifestyles will continue, 
althoqgh a counter trend toward more conservative traditional 
lifestyles will continue also. 

3. The movement toward androgyny by both sexes will likely 
continue. Concern will grow not onjy about equajity of sexes, 
but equal opportunity for minority groups, age discrimination 
and occupational role discrimination, or anything that could 
limit one's personal development. 

4. Restrictions of institutions will contribute to intensification 
of the move toward independence and individualism. 

5. Although the growing awareness of the interdependence of 
individuals and nations will continue, the search for identity 
in small groups including cults and se^cts will also increase, 
particularly among the young. / 

6. There will continue to be a growing awareness of, and active 
concern about, ethnic identification among ethnic minorities. 

Violence: 

1. Increasing lack of access to jobs will engender more hostility; 
the gap between, the rich and poor will increase. 

2. The heightened awareness of violence in families and its effect 
on families and society as a whole will continue with increased 
interest in preventive programs abusive families. 
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3. There is a greater acceptance of (and expectation of) violence 
in the urban environment, with more people moving away from 
the city. 

4. Crime in suburbia and rural areas will continue to increase. 

5. The gap of inequality between ethnic minorities and the 
mainstream will persist and continue to provoke conflict. 
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* Societal Area: EQUALITY 
Planning' Assumptions 



Societal Trends and Value Shifts 

A. Discrimination: Artificial and harmful distinctions based on race, 
sex, age, natipnal origin, religion,. or physical or'mental handicaps 
are clearly illegal and on the way to elimination from American 
society. 

1. Public support for the removal of the legal and outward 
* forms of sex and racial discrimination will continue. 

2. The 1977 federal law requiring colleges and universities to 
remove all physical obstacles to access by the handicapped 
and to provide compensatory services for the blind, deaf, 
crippled, health- impaired, and (more problematic) the 
^'learning disabled** wi}4 occasion no major problems in 
principle, though it . will cost money, which may come at 

the expense of other areas of concern to the university. 

B. Affirmative Action;. The federal government will continue to apply 
pressure on the university in the following directions — 

1. Increases in the proportion and number of women employed at ^ 
the university. 

2. Increases in the proportion and pumber of women enrolled 
at the university. 

3. Increases in the proportion and numbers of blacks enrolled 
at the university. ^ 

4. Equal pay for women. 

5. Federal programs giving rise to the above pressures will 
continue to cost money which will be unavailable to meet 
other needs, in education or elsewhere. 

6. The above policies will meet with declinina public intornst 
and support. 

C. Other Pressures toward Equality within Higher Education: There will 
be pressures from parents, legislature, faculty, and students, de- 
manding that everybody get equal rewards in higher education. These 
will take the following directions — 

1. For more credentiaUing — everybody should h,ave a pie^ of 
paper entitling him/her to a job. 

2. Against **elitism** — any subject is as good as any other, and 
any. course taught at a university, any major, any degree, and 
any subject of research is as good as any other, and should be 
so recognized and rewarded. 
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For admitting and retaining in .the university any student 
•who wants to come and can pay to stay. 
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More easing of course requirements and further grade inflatio 
more high school le>^l courses 'offered fo^r university credit. 

More pressure fox professional equality through promotion and 
merit pay increases. 

More pressure to equalize. salaries among various departments 
and colleges . 

A trend which runs counter to the above trends, however, is 
the growing national and state insistence upon "competency 
testing*' and accountability. 
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Societal Area: GOALS 
Planning Assumptions 



Societal Trends and*Value Shift s ^ 

A. Some Broad Generalizations: 

1. In the last two decades the" nation's adherence to its historic 
goals of liberty, equality, justice, toleration, wealth, and 

1 strength has persisted. But how very 'much these ^oals require 
of us, the way they often dictate conflicting courses of action, 
their incompatibility with Certain traditions and habits, and 
their often social revolutionary implications — broad 
realization of these dimensions is a new element in our 
na t iona I consc iousness . 

» • 

2. Out of the intense domestic and international conflicts 6*f the 
--last two decades there has emerged a novel public consensus 

on the transcendent importance of the values of order, 
generational cohesiveness , and personal security. 

3. Moreover, a keen awareness of the extreme vulnerability of 
ehe U.S. to pressures in the international community has been . 
created^ an awareness which radically tempers our enthusiasm 
for formulating and pursuing extremely visionary national 
objectives. 

B. Natiort^l Goals in the Context of International Affairs: By 1960, 
the traoistionaL goals of national security and power ^^ad come to 
be interpreted as requiring not only the abandonment of iso la»t ionism, 
but the tacit embracing of the opposite principle of **g lobajAsm. " 
Threats to American ^security , while mo-re intense in cer ta i^p laces , 

'were perceived as essent ia I ly ubiquitous and omnipresent. 

1. Events since the Bay of Pigs have steadily driven us away from 
globalising and this trend appears to be irreversible. Deep 

f Lssur&^in the always precarious geography of international 
Communism seem to ensure that the U.S. in the future shall 
protect its security via Kissingerian ba lance-of-power diplomacy 
rather* than the more imperial and moralistic politics of Dulles 
and Kennedy. 

2. The experience of detente and SALT seems to indicate that defense 
expenditures u^ll not decline appreciably in the next two 
decades. While we have apparently renounced the goal of supremacy 
in favor of "parity," the latter has never implied a true 
leveling off of armaments competition. 

3. The liberal free-trade policy of the period 1950--1970, as well as 
the Breton Woods agreements, dramatically internationalized 
western business and enmeshed the U.S. economy in the sort ot 
"entangling ^illiances" which had heretofore been partially avoided 
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A By 1975, che Americans' ability to command the capitalist 
economies had disappeared. The ideal of partnership among 
oil-consuming first world nations has emerged as a new 
international principle. 

C. National Goals and the Economic Order; The 1960s saw the application 
in America of a political logic first worked out in England — 
individual liberty, it is said, depends on the prior possession 

of a measure of 6corvomic security and social equality. The War 
on P6verty accepted this logic and, albeit reluctantly, so did the 
Nixon administration. But bureaucratic growth and double-digit 
inflation have challenged this argument. At present, liberal 
economists are haunted by the thought that the price of social 
\ equality is hideous inflation. 

1. Thus, at. this juncture, the liberal project 6t making the 
social race more equa^at the start has been partially side-^ 
tracked. 

2. It would seem that nearly all political groups accept that 
government bureaucracy threatens ind i vidua I economic liberty^ 
as much as it protects it and that shrinking the province o'f 
bureaucracy is a desirable instrumental goal. 

3. A consens^^^^ has apparently emerged on the issue of -per capita 
productivity — unless it 'is increased, the U.S. is likely to 
begin to suffer from what the Europeans call "the British 
disease. " 

9 

A. Because of the radically destabilizing monetary events of 
1971-73 and afterwards, the goal of rebuiicjing a sound 
western monetary system has strongly emerged. 

5. So much of Americans productivity is related to petroleum that 
protection and development of sources overseas and domestic 

is a major priority. 

6. The pursuit of alternative energy sources in the^.form of 
nuclear energy, solar energy, etc. has assumed a massive ^ , 
importance^ 

7. - While other goals (e.g., an expanded welfare state and more 

civil righ ts) have rema ined cons tan t in recent years , energy 
now seems to be the critical priority relating to defense, our 
way of life,* and business pursuits^ 

D. National Goals and the Social Order: 

I. Mainly because /of Vietnam and Watergate, the goal of creating; 
* citizens and lo^t^fs with greater integrity, sincerity, and \ 

^ personal responsiDTH-tfy has strongly asserted itself. 1 
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2. One can confidently predict that this emphasis wlU continue 
to impinge on educational institutions 6or years to come, 
especially if the much discussed secularization process 
continues . 

3. The dramatic growth of all types of fundamentalist religious 
bodies may however, signal a tapering o£ secularization. If 
tsoy one might^predict a revitalization of the private, church- 
related college. ^ 

4. Political and technological developments have drawn attention to 
the need for greater protection of privacy. Since the society 
continues to apply computers to ever wider areas of experience, 
th is demand is sure to intens if y . 

5# Americans are now evidencing a near obsession with personal 
security. The legal system is being used to enforce a code 
gf, heroic responsibility. In their quest to be free from 
f ij:he consequences of all calamity, Americans have .necesi5itated ^ 
. yjiat teachers, doctors, governmental officials, etc. purchase 
huge quantities of malpractice insgrance. There appears to 
be no reason why this puzzling trend should abate. 

6.. In a related Jbve lopinent , the "defeat of death" has emerged 
as a tacitly acknowledged social objective. Nojt.only has 
heroic, medicine suggested this, buc research intoVs lowing, the 
aging process is yielding widely publicized result*^. Because 
the society will soon exhibit a seriously unbalanced age structure, 
this emphasis might be expected to intensify. 

7. Reactions against the "homogenizing" tendency of modern society 
have produced a new appreciation of the requisites of .social \ 
pluralism. The concept of the nation as a "mosaic" rather than 

a "melting, pot" has gained strength. sThis change, when coupled 
with the disenchantment with busing, is bound to^^^use a drastic 
rethinking of the various plans iEor social integration under which 
we are now operating. ^ ^ 

8. A number of social theorists suggest that the goal of "community" 
(or "fraternity") has surfaced as a major objective for Americans. 
The vast reductions in the number of transfers and relocations in 
corporations is one sign of this. The energy crisis, which may 
call for regional and local energy production strategies, is 
likely to strengthen this often suppressed American value. 
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Societal Area PARTICIPATION 
Planning Assumptions 



4i 



Societal Trends and Value Shifts 

A. Social Trends : 

L.' The trend will be to encourage people to participate mOre fully 
in, and thereby 'g"a in control over, the institutions that affect * 
their lives. 

, 2. ^ The institution's organizational structure and its procedures 
will be designed so as to increasingly facil itate ^uch 
participation. 

3. Institutions will continue attempts to attract tamily 
participation. 



b. Educational Participation Trends 

ir\d 
arW 



I. The trend towar\d attracting more people to participate in life- 
V long learning and continuing education programs will persist* 



2. As mprQ people demand programs of lifelong learning, there 
will be political support for such programs and education in 
general at the state legislature Level. 

3. As. resources become less plentiful, pressure will increase 
to determine productivity of a university, its departments, 
and facilities. 

Trend Toward Adult Participation in Leisure Activities: 

1. Attempts to encourage adult commitment to participation in 
health-;jrelated activities will increase as medical and insurance- 
related costs continue, to increase. 

2. A continued emphasis up^n youth participation in lifelong 
health-related actlvitips will continue to necessitate changes 
in curriculum approachejs within the total educational structure. 

Trend toward a Selected Advpcacy Group Participation: 

1. Special interest groups will continue to participate in those 
areas that directly involve their interests. 

2. Participation will continue to >e '^reactionary" rather than ongoing 

3. As a practical fnatter, people will continue to choose not to 
put ,in endless hours taking part in the^ decision-making process. 




\ 
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STAGE FIVE/SIX 



EXAMINING THE IMPACT OF SOCIETAL TRENDS AND VALUE SHIFTS 



Haviug reached a consensus on the nature of the trends a^nd value 
shifts likely to occur in a given societal area, it next became necessary 
for each committee to apply its projections to specific sectors of the 
institution; For this task, the Stage Three/Four teams were augmented 
by new members, many of them representing disciplines or interests 
unrelated to the societal area to which they were assigned. 

The Stage Five/Six committees wer'e asked to examine the .planning 
assumptions generated by their respective teams in Stage Three/Four, as 
well as the information supplied by, the Stage Two reports on the present 
state of the II institutional sectors. Afcer having considered this 
data, the committees were to indicate the likely impacts of the future 
trends upon each sector of the university. These Impact statements 
wej-e intended as working documents to be consulted in the formulation 
9C ins titutional- objectives in Stage Seven. Since the Stage , Three/Four 
reports on societal trends and value shifts had been consolidated into 
single reports, it followed that che Stage Five/Six impact reports 
would afso be consolidated. ^ ' * 

Originally, the sel,f-study plan callecj far the construction in 
Stages Five and Six of. two matrices, one indicating^ the imgacts of 
societal trends on each institutional sector and the otHer indicating 
the. impacts of value shifts. However, as the teams, began their deliber- 
atii>i«, it became apparent that the number of impacts which they would 
project for each institutional sector was too great to allow for .the 
actual 4j;onstrUction of a matrix, l^eed, the completed Stage Fi>^Six 
reports consisted of over 100 pjiges 6f impact statements. Owing ^5os tjhe^ 
length, of these reports and their primary role a^ working papers,/ ):he 
Steering Committee decided to include in the printed sellC-study aercument 
summaries of the Stage Five/Six reports, while maintafning the complete 
reports in the backup files. It was hoped that abridged reports, becai^e 
u£ their brevity, would be m^re likely to be read and would better represent 
che original concept of a trends analysis matrix. 

What follows, then, are abridged versions of the 13 reports, one 
Lor eauh societal area.. Each report represents the application of planning' 
assumptions for that area to each of the institutional sectors. Th^us , each 
report is subdivided into II parts, one lor each sector, with -a series of 
abridged impact statements for each sector. When taken as a who-le, the 13 
reports constitute* a mir.rix (illustrated on page 211^) which provides an 
indication of how each sector of the university may be^ impacted in the 
future by societal trends and value shifts £rom some 13 societal areas. 

As was the case in Stage Three/Four, not all of the forecasters in 
Stage Five/Six were in agreement as to what the future held for ASU. 
Hoiwever, the areas of agreement were far more numerous than were areas of 
disagreement. Fo,r example, with respect to the univer1?ity * s purpost^, there 
was general agreement that ASU would be called upon to provide more services 
to the region in the- future and that research which promised to enhance the 
quality of life would be encouraged. However, many predi<:ted that a growing 
demand for career-oriented and professional prbgrams, at both the gradqate < 
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and undergraduate levels, would threaten ASU*s traditional commitment to 
provide a liberal education for all its students. There was ali>o a 
general consensus that continuing education would g^'ow In importanc^f 
during the decade of the 1980s. But there were poi» ,s ot disagreement 
as well. Some felt that ASU would respond to an increasingly complex 
and interdependent world by adopting a more international fucus, whereas 
others concluded that the energy crisis would result in a more regional 
perspective. 

With regard to students, most teams predicted that the ASU student 
body of the 1980s wc\ild be older and would include more female and 
nontraditional students. Many believed that a large number of students 
would arrive unprepared and in need of remedial assistance. But the 
teams were unable to agree upon future trends in enrollment. Some felt 
that demographic projections for the sunbelt region, plus the popularity 
of the mountain environment, meant that ASU would continue to enjoy high 
enrollments. Others argued that the energy crisis would curtail commuting 
and thus cause a decline in enrollments. 

Several teams predicted that ASU would continue to experience a 
large pool of well qualified applicants for faculty positions; but some 
noted that in areas such as business and the sciences, where private 
industry would offer better salaries, it would be difficult to retain 
good faculty. Most agreed that faculty members would retire later and 
that the median age of the faculty would accordingly rise. 

Most teams were pessimistic about the level of financial support 
for higher education from government at the federal and state levels in 
the 1980s. Moreover, they anticipated additional financial pressure in 
the form of a continuing high rate of inflation and soaring energy costs. 
These trends were expected to have an impact on all aspects of the 
university — its programs, its services, its physical facilities, and its 
personnel. Most programs or activities wou.ld be required to justify 
themselves in terms of quality, need, efficiency, or other criteria and 
some would have to be eliminated. It was predicted that all elements of 
the institution would be expected to meet stricter requirements in terms 
of accountability and efficiency. 

"Not surprisingly, these projected impacts were not always to the 
liking of the forecasters. In fact, some committees were so disturbed 
by the implications of the impacts that they cast their impact statements 
in the form of recommendations as to how a given institu^tional sector should 
react (actually the responsibility of the Stage Seven groups). Otlier 
committees were able to resist that temptation and maintained a tone of 
neutrality in their impact statements. Even they, however, wished to make 
it clear that they did^not expect the university to respond to all societal 
impacts by passively accepting and adjusting to them. A few committees 
followed the suggestion of the Steering Committee .and, wh-ile maintaining 
neutrality in their impact reports, submitted a series of recommendations 
for the consideration of the Stage Seven groups that would be responsible 
for fdrmulating objectives for each institutional sector. These recommen- 
dations, which were made available to the Stage Seven groups, may be found 
in the self-study backup files. 
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Societal Area: POPULATION 
Impact Statements 



Inst Ltutional 

Sector: 

PURPOSE 



Societal trends: ^ 

1. Emphasis on graduate & professional education & continuing 
education. 

2. Demand for professional & preprof ess iona 1 education, 

3. Utilization of resources close at hand. 

4. No impact on ASU's basic purpose. 
Value Shifts: 

1. No impact on ASU ' s purpose. ^ 

Societal trends: 

1. Administrative boards may be expected to reflect changing 
age, sex, & racial composition of university constituency. 

2. New administrative polioies to meet needs of minorities, 
older ^students, handicapped. 

3. Continued high rate of applications for admissions. 

4. More older students, but continued low minority enrollment. 

5. Alumni support from an increasingly older student populatio n 



ORGANIZATION 
AND 

ADMINISTRATION 



EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 



FINANCIAL 
RESOURCES 



FACULTY 



Societal trends: 

1. More applications from persorls already in labor market. 

2. More applications from 'older and female population. 

3. Increasing number of appTicants from within state. 
Value Shifts: 

1. More women in professional programs other than teaching. 

2. More elderly women may apply. 

Societal trends: 

1. Capital improvement projects will be dependent upon 
enrollment . 

2. UNC-GA may be pressured Lo recommend funding on basii; of 
headcount instead of FTE's*. 

Value Shifts: 

1. Greater need of financial aid to attract students. 

Societal trends : 

1. Continued pool of good applicanus Cor faculty positions, 

2. Need for faculty able to work with older age groups. 

3. Median age of faculty will increase. 
Value Shif ts:- ^ 

.1. Increase^, in single faculty and married couples on faculty. 

2. More women may apply for faculty positions. 

3. More faculty may seek a second source of income. 

Societal trends : 

1. Possible, demand for more library resources in black 
history and culture. 

2. Need for increased resources on 'elderly and handicapped. 

3. Need to respond to new professional and continuing 
education programs. 

Value Shifts: 

1. May have to adjust policies to meet needs of older students. 

' 2« Increased use oF library by older and non-ASU srudonis . 

STUDENT Societal trends: * ^ 

DEVELOPMENT 1. Need for quality programs in studerft services, student Hfe, 

SERVICES and student development Cor students choosing rurjil/small 

town environment. * * . f * 



LIBRARY 



M I, 
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Instituclonal 

Sector: ^ 

2. Needs of small town/rural population may be important in 
admissions, scheduling, financial aid, medical care, & 
cultural activities policies. 
I 3. Student services to expand programs to meet needs of 

increasing numbers of black, female, nontraditonal, 
retired, handicapped, and elderly students. 

4. Need for more emphasis on experimental Learning and 
out-of-c lass educa t ion . \\ 

5. Greater emphasis in placement & career development on 
needs of students' with previous practical experience 
4 women seeking professional employment. 



6. Need to design cultural affairs for '''traditional*' 
studentSj^ older students, & community at large. 



PHYSICAL 


Societal trends : 


RESOURCES 


1. 


Need for increased housing for married students. 




2. 


Need of physical plant to respond to needs of elderly 






& handicapped. 




Value Shifts: 




1. 


Need to increase academic computer facilities to meet ^ 






stude*nt demand. 




2. 


Need to increase recreational facilities. 


SPECIAL 


1. 


Impact of population trends on continuing education: 


ACTIVITIES 




a. increased importance of lifelong learning for adults; 






b. importance of price & availability of university 






programs in attracting adult learne*rs; 






c. urgent need for continuing education by women 






reenterinji work force. 


GRADUATE 


Societal trends: 


PROGRAM 


1. 


Opportunities to expand off-campus & field-based graduate 






programs. 




2. 


Graduate programs may be encouraged to shift content to 






reflect needs of changing population (older, more working 






women, minorities, etc.). 



m * 3. Graduate school may encourage expansion of library & other* 

research resources to meet ne^ds of changing student population. 

■ 4. More emphasis on funding for research to meet demands of 
I * changing student profile. 

Value Shifts: 

^ ,1. Increased demand for enrichment courses & certification 

I programs at graduate level for retired and elderly. 

2. More interest in education for leisure time pursuits & 
joy of learning. * ^ 

■ RESEARCH Societal trends: 

B 1. Need to provide research avenues for learning & stimulation 

as flow of new people to academia diminishes. 

■ 2. Faculty will apoly to university & outside agencies more 
I - for research grants as salary increases decline. * 

Value Shifts: 

_ 1. Fi^culty may conduct research into areas which provide means 

■ to prepare students for better paying & more prestigious jobs. 
" 2. Research by faculty may increase to: 

a. keep abreast of subject areas; 

■ b. develop life adjustment & enrichment courses. 

I 3. ' lncr*eased funding for research aimed at enhancing quality 

^ ' of life for minorities, elderly, handicapped, and women. 

ERIC 
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Societal Area: INSTITUTIONS AND GOVERNMENT 



Impact Statements 



Institutional 
Sector: 



PURPOSE ' 1. No impact on basic purpose of ASU. 

* 2* Demands for greater attention to human needs', stricter 
' accountability, & higher quality may lead to reordering 
of priorities within traditional purpose. 



ORGANIZATION 
AND 

ADMINISTRATION 



EDUCATIONAL A. 
PROGRAM 



FINANCIAL 
RESOURCES 



Greater attention to essential human needs: 
1. Organizational structures -expected to identify human 

needs earlier and propose workable solutions. 
-2. Additional resources for public affairs to publicize 

university programs meeting essential human needs. 

3. Demands on placement office to guide students Into 
areai with employment opportunities. 

4. Traditional departments expected to be flexible and 
adaptable to changing human needs. 

Stricter accountability: 

1. Demands for more accurate & complete record-keep ln$ 

2. More difficulty in establishing new programs or orCj. 
Higher quality:" 

1. Demand for expanded career development and placemen^ 
programs . i 

2. Administrator performance will be evaluated. 

3. Administration expected to work more closely with the 
local community on human services* 

Educational programs adjusted to meet students' needs: 

1. Wider variety of students requiring more remedial 
and development support. 

2. Efforts to preserve a strong liberal arts undergraduate 
education. 

Stronger demands for account^ability : 

1. Traditional programs may have to justify their existence 
in terms of quality and meeting human needs. 

2. Program and course objectives to become more clearly 
defined, teaching methods & evaluation procedures i 
de tai led . 

Influence of expectations of higher quality: 

1. More remedial assistance for students not fully prepared. 

2. Necessity of reconciling conflicting goals of vocation- 
alism and traditional liberal .arts education. 

3. Educational programs adjusted to meet complex problems 
not addressed by traditional academic proj^rams. 

High priority of essential hUman needs of students, 
citizens, and community: 

r. More attention in state and federal regulations to 
equal oj)portunity, health, and transportation. 

2. Larger role for ASU in providing information services 
to local institutions and government. 

3. Priorities for capital improvements to focus on 
efficient use of existing facilities. 

4. Requests for assistance from local government in meeting 
community needs. 



/I 
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Institutional 
Sector: 



FACULTY 



B. Stricter accountability: ^ 

1. Capital improvements t.o meet federal, stale, and 
local standards. 

2. Educational programs dropped becatise of inadequate 
financial support. 

3. Greater centralization of control over allocation 
of financial resources within.ASU & UNC-GA. 

C. Competing program demands to require establishment ot 
clear priorities related to ^roR^ram qualicy* 

A. Opportunities for faculty to address human needs: 



C. 



LIBRARY 



I. 
2. 

3. 



More research grants to meet public needs. 
Increased ''retreading*' of faculty to meet new 
program needs. 

Greater weight in Taculty evaluation on community 
service and willingness to adapt to changing needs. 
Stricter accountability, leading to more "administrative" 
duties for faculty: 

I. Demands for clear course and program objectives, 
metWds, and evaluation procedures. 

rculty responsible for maintaining national standards 
in educational programs. 
:den of higher quality to rest?Vir,h faculty: 
Faculty expected to demonstrate continuing development 
in academic discipline. 

Faculty to be responsive to national standards of 
excellence within discipline and higher education. 
Faculty to require high standards of performance for 
students in teacher educa t ion . 



Bi 
I. 



3. 



A. Attention to human needs to result in limited shifts in 
resource allocation: 

1. Expenditures to increase for learning resources that 
address human needs. 

2. Added emphasis on library as public information center. 

3. Private and public groups to reqo^t library purchase 
high cost educational materials. >y 

B. Stricter management & accountability systems in library: 

1. Improved management and acquisition techniques. 

2. More careful screening of traditional expenditures. 

3. Public demand for access to government documents. 

4. More comprehensive iriaeirtng of library materials to 
serve public* \ 

C. Higher quality expectations of faculty and accreditatilbn 
agencies: * 

1. Continued state funding for library materials for 
^ ; traditional liberal arts. 

2. Library to be evaluated according to national standardif> 
by accreditation aj|encies. 

^ /3. Requirement of sufficient resources for expanding programs. 

4. 'New expenditures for teacher education materials to 
strengthen North Carolina public instruction program. 

5 . Demand for expanded researcti serv ices . 

6. -Request for expanded information services to community 
' and region. ^ ^ 
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Institutional 
Sector: 



STUDENT 

DEVELOPMENT 

SERVICES 



PHYSICAL 
RESOURCES 



SPECIAL 
ACTIVITIES 



A. Attention to human needs: 
1. Preventive and emergency treatment at new Kcalth center, 
2 Non-essential services terminated or reduced. 
3. Demands on placement office to guide students into 

appropriate areas of emp loymen t . 

B. Stricter accouihtabil'ity: 

1. Termination of use of student activity fees to support 
peripheral programs. 

2. Cultural programs expected to meet educational purposes'. 

3. More effective management techniques, personnel 
supervision, & evaluation procedures. 

C. Difficulty of increasing quality of student services with 
limited resources : 

1. Demand for expanded placement and career development 
programs * 1 . 

A. New resources to meet human needs: 

1. More facilities and equipment and removql of physical 
barriers for hand icapped . 

2. New equipment in areas of energy deve lopmefht/con.ser- 
vation, health care, transportation. 

3. Fewer resources for general maintenance. Instructional 
equipment and classroom buildings. 

4. Pressure to phase out New York and Washington campuses 
as expensive "frills." 

B. Stricter accountability for physical resources: 

1. .Substantial justifiicatlon for funds f or ma intenance or 

renovation of existing facilities. 

2. Reliance oh private sector for "special purpose" 
equipment limited by demand for justif ication ^and cost/ 
benefit data. 

3. Contributors to hold administrators responsible for 
providing adequate physical resources. 

C. Higher quality to be achieved in several categories: 

1. Campus madie more accessible to the^ptijblic. ♦ 

2. Possible update of equipment in cpmputer systems, 
laboratory sc iences , aud io-visua ls> . 

3. Efforts to make ASU facilities and equipment available 
to local community. 

A. Attention to human needs to produce changes in allocation 
of resources in special activities: 

1'. Career-oriented or professional development programs 
to receive preferred treatment. ' 

2. Community needs programs to receive continued support, 
hiring of staffs for "special programs" to continue. 

3. Programs not meeting ^student or local and community 
needs to be phased out*. 

B. Deuiands for stricter accountability to increase, program 
directors expect!ed to demonstrate programs are productive, 
effective and efficient. 

C. Difficulty of achieving higher quality with no increases 
in state or university funding for special activities. 
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Institutional 

Sector; 

GRADUATE 
PROGRAM 



RESEARCH 



A. Public & private funds for programs meeting human needs; 
1. Programs such as biology (energy), psychology & 

sociology (gerontology), criminal justice, planning, 
adult & <:ommunity education to be supported. 

B. Demands for stricter accountability to require additional 
staff: 

1. More faculty & staff time for rejSort writing, planning, 
& evaluation of graduate prog'r.ams. 

2. Faculty reluctance to undertake new programs if 
standards of accountability restrict freedom. 

C. Graduate programs to be expected to meet standards of 
high quality. 

A. Increased attention to human needs in area of research; 

1. Research project-s directed at state & regional needs 
to receive priority funding. 

2. Low priority for projects not addressing issues of 
concern to university or state. 

3. ASU to cooperate closely with local institutions ' 
& government in applied research. 

4. Difficult to attract federally supported programs 
if ASU concentrates on local and regional needs. 

5. Support for research in traditional academic iields 
to decline. 

B. Str^icter accountability in research: 

1. Clearly identifiable results expected by grantors. 
ASU to demand tangible evidence of prbductivity 
when univers ity funds invested . 
'3. Researchers expected to explain how university 
supported projects meet university purpose. 

C. Higher quality in research encouraged: 

1. More resources invested in research support, off- 
campus scholarly assignments, travel grants, ere. 

2. Faculty encouraged to seek outside fuijding for 
research . 

3. Research to support instructional programs or improve 
secondary education to have high priority.* 

*4. Encouragement"^f faculty to serve regional needs through 
research. 



Societal Area: GLOBAL AFFAIRS 



Impact Statements 



Institutional 
Sector: 



PURPOSE 



ORGANIZATION 

AND^ 

ADHINISTRATION 



1. Need to preserve ideal of a * liberal education' despite 
, pressures of worsening world economy. 

2. Give students a coordinated aiid impartial study of i> 
interna t iona I affairs. 

3. Clearer recognition of role of ASU in expanding horizons 
to achieve a morei universa 1 outlook. ^ 

No specific impacts, but administration should 

maintain awareness and understanding of world 

trends * 



EDUCATIONAL I. DecLiVie in number of students from lower, lower middle 

PROGRAM & minority classes enrolling in university owingj to 

austerity budgets. 

2. Renewal of military draft will affect enrollment. 

3. Decreasing dollar value abroad will affect student 
* foreign travel adversely. 

4. Foreign student enrollment prqspects mixed: dollar > 
decline makes U.S. more accessible, but U.S. less 
favored by underprivileged nations. 

5. Need to emphasize international course offerings. 

6. Need to hire more international taculty. 

7. Need to promote increased study of foreign languages. 

8. Future teachers must be aware of political, geographical, 

and historica-^l factors influencing world events. 

FINANCIAL »* U Need for critical, objective examination of existing & 

RESOURCES proposed programs in view of worsening world economy. 

2. Need to seek funds from non-state sources to promote 
• global affairs programs. 

3. Enrollment to drop ii federal & state governments demand 

students bear more costs of education. i 

FACULTY I. Economic and international problems make uni^yersity 

environment attractive and allow selectivity in faculty 
recrui tment . 

2. Faculty age and length of service to increase , \tenure 
more difficult to obtain, less advancement. 

3. Vigorous competition among departments for reallocated 
and new faculty positions. ^ 

4. Difficult, for faculty to keep in touch with others in 
respective disciplines owing -xo salary declines & (ravel 
expenses . 

5 . Do I la r dec I ine , abroad to res trie L fore Lgn tl:avo»l and 
* r.es.earch and increase cost of books and periodicals 

published abroad . 
6.. Need to make students aware of global affairs by hiring 

^ more internat iona I facu I ty . 

LIBRARY ^1. Increasing cost of raw materials to affect library budget. 

'2. Library to suffer from' cuts in federal & state budgets. 

3. Difficult for libraries to afford new retrieval systems. 

4. Dollai* decline abroad to make acquisitions of books, 
periodicals, filmSj and videotapes from abroad difficult. 
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Institutional 
Sector J 



PHYSICAL-i 
RESOURCES 



STUDENT I* Decrease in funds fc^ student services because of national 

DEVELOPMENT defense spending, inflation, etc. 

SERVICES 2* Program and service demands to increase in response to 

international and national problems* 
3» Need for special services, such as "internaU:onal 
dormitory,'* if more foreign students enrolli 

4, Faculty •and student exchange programs require- reevaluation. 

5. Cultural programs need to consider the whole international 
^ community* 



Need to examine priorities i*n capital improvement's in 
response to declininj^ resources* ^ 



SPECIAL 1» Opportunity to extend to region programs to increase 

ACTIVITIES understanding of international affairs. 

2. Need to reprganize and redefine responsibili^ties of 
Office of International Studies to provide more 

comprehensive activities* 

GRADUATE 1. Programs for graduates to be chosen with/great attention 

PROGRAM to job opportunities and societal needs. 

2. Need for foreign language studies and Engliish as second 
language . 

3. Need to recruit more foreign graduate students with 
adaptable fees. 

4. Decline in number of graduate students in Case of 

military confrontation. . 

RESEARCH 1. Priority funding for projects involving energy use, 

education, public health and safety. 

2. Research projects required to justify their existence 
vij},/face of ,outbacks in funding. 

3. Decline in resources for research to have less impact 
on ASU giv^n its slight dependence on these funding 
resources 

4. Global real*LcLes Co require broad based, relational, 
synthetic, holistic research. ; 
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Societal Area: ENVIRONMENT 
Impact Statements 



IntttituC lonal 
Sector: 



PURPOSE 



Pressure to direct emphasis of ASU's purpose toward: 

1. Bein/a regional model of environmentally siound operation 
' especially in food and energy consumption. 

2. Serving the region in education and application of 
environmentally sound practices' 



ORGANIZATION 
AND 

ADMINISTRATION 



I. Pressurjs on administrators to be more knowledgeable 
and accountable in environmental matters. 



>EDUC^TIONAL 
PROGRAM 



1. - Pressure on ASU to place greater emphasis in curriculum on: 

a. vocational & se If-suf f ic iency' sk i I Is and technolo- 
gies; • . 
intep<iisciplinary perspective to solve problems or 
human interaction with environment; 

preparing people to represent environmental interests. 

2. Pressure on ASU to retrain faculty to adjust to demands 
for relevant curricula. 

3. Pressure on ASU to address environmental problems of 
its regionc ^ 



b. 



c. 



FINANCIAL 
RESOURCES 



1. Demands for environmentally sound land use planning in 
future capital improvements . 

2. Pressure to become a mpdel consumer of energy, food, 
services; material resources . , 

3. Demands on budget to meet spiraling energy costs to 
detriment of non-energy items. 

4. Demand for ASU to fund energy and land use related 
research. 



FACULTY 



1. Faculty may be drawn into conflict between environ- 
mental interests and business and agriculture. 

2. Development of instructional ma ter ia Ls* and rc^^iaxch 
related to community development and energy to be>^ 
encouraged in social and physical sciences. 

3. Pressure to retrain faculty to adjust to demands f )r 
releva'nt curricula . 



LIBKARY 



1. New educational programs will strain library budgert more. 

2. Demand for up-to-date holdings for research on environ- 
mental problems. 

3. Pressure for non-book items to be funded from a sjeparate 
bi^dget line item. 

A. Requests for increased library r:esoft><;^es to. su(j|5ort 

institutional outreach programs. 
5. Increased demands on library facility as transportation 

costs lead more students to spead-'^yeekends on Gampus> 



activities because of 



STUDENT I. Increased demands for on-campu^ 
DEVELOPMENT energy shortages. 
SERVICES 2. Increased* complementary education activities related to 
energy se If-suf f ic ioncy and environmental concerns. 
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Institutional 

Sector; 

PHYSICAL 
RESOURCES 



SPECIAL 
ACTIVITIES' 



GRADUATE 
PROGRAM 



RESEARCH 



1. Competition for campus land use among conventional building 
concepts , env.ironmental concerns , and recreational needs. 

2. Present flood plain practices will aggravate flood damage. 

3. Need for local input Co prevent slate & federal agencies 
from making decisions potentially harmful,, to local 
environment. 

A.^ Energy costs to influence existing facilities and* 

proposed capital improvements. 
5. Demand that future capital improvements be compatible 

with environment and have multiple use capability. 

1. Pressure to offer more regional progran\s on energy, land 
use planning, waste management, etc. 

2. l)emands for a well trained faculty to deliver public 
service programming on energy self-sufficiency and land ^ 
use. * 

3. Increased difficulty for adult students to commute to 
class owing to energy shortages. 

A. Demand by adult students, in^face of declining consumer 

purcShasing power, that continuing -education costs be 
borne^by state and federal funds. 

1. Potential increase in graduate enrollment owing to 
population shift from urban to rural areas and to sunbelt; 
demand for research on recreational land use, alternative 
energy, pol lut ion . 

2. Less money available for graduate students if government 
research allocations decrease. ^ 

1. Research efforts to v.liminate threats to environment 
resulting from population increase & to determine type 

.of industry suited to region. 

2. Research to develop more environmentally benign energy 
systems. * ^. 

3. Increased cost of research to require sharing of*research 
facilities and personnel by small industrial firms and 
small educational institutions . 

A. Increased need for research to require more equipment. 
5. Increased demand for university to fund energy and land 
use research.. 
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Societal Area: ENERGY 



Impact Statements 



Institutional 
Sector: 



PURPOSE 



!• Minimal, impact on ASU's purpose. 

2. High energy costs may reduce degree to which purpose can 
be. met and may cause greater emphasis on field-based 
instruct ion. 



ORGANIZATION 
AND 

ADMINISTRATION 



EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 



\ 



1. Need for energy conservation office. 

2. Decrease in enrollment if fuel shortages make travel to 
and from campus more difficult.^ ' 

3. ^^Possp^fS" revision of academic calendar to take advantage 

offc^lder weather. ^ 

4. More local emphasis on programs and functions in which 
ASU is invo Ived . 

5. Long-range plans to take int^i account potential energy 
shortages and higher costs. 

1. Need for careful management and planning, prioritization 
of* programs, careful expenditure of resources. 

2. More students attending community colleges and later ^ " 
transferring to four-year college because of energy costs. 

3. Possible curtailment .of out-of-state and commuter onrollment. 

4. Higher cose for'colleee education. 



FINANCIAL 


I. 


Increase in cost of housing* 


RESOURCES 


2. 


Increase in cost of fuel. 




3. 


Taxpayers nay share fuel costs with students. 




4. 


Decrease in private donations to foundations, etc. 




5. 


More government support expected,* 




6. 


Difficult to predict yearly operating budget acc\irateLy 
owing to volatility of energy costs; expensive one-time 
costs for energy conservation measures. 



FACULTY . 1. Decrease in student enrollment <vhd shifts in financial 

resources would affect faculty. 

2. Retrenchment caused by decreased enrollment could affect 
faculty security and increase teaching loads. 

3. Reallocation of financial resources could mean less money 
for faculty salaries , travel, research, etc. ^ 

4. FueJL shortages could hamper faculty commuting, travel, and 
recruitment. 



LIBRARY I. Possible lifestyle changes and increased use of library 

owing to expensive energy. 

2. Library caln provide technical information on enex'gy 

[ problems. 

STUDENT 1. Reevaluation and justification of programs and of multi- 

DEVELOPMENT purpose used monies* resulting from energy costs. 

SERVICES 2. Student housing to be brought up to energy conservation 

s.tandards . 

3. Scheduling of student activities during daylight hours to 
conserve energy. , ' ' ^ * 

4. ' Need to make Farthing Auditorium more energy efficient. 

5. Higlifir cost of transportation for large groups may affect 
booking of symphonies, opera companies, etc. 
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Liisci tu tlona 1 

Sector: 

PHYSICAL" 
RESOURCES 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5- 

6. 

7- 



8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 



Staff size to remain stable because of fuel costs. 

Upgrading of ^less efficient buildings. 

Older buildings removed on earlier schedule. 

Need for more money to install computer-controlled systems. 

Revision of physical resources power plant to provide 

for at least two fuels. 

Need for funding to comply with comprehensive national 
energy plan, if authorized and implemented. 
Monies for replacement equipmen", mainct* ance, and plant^ 
development to decline; less pressure fo. additional 
parking spaces if abternate transportation is provided. 
Less use of air conditioning, • ^ 

Special equipment and hazards exempted from conservation 
program. 

More computer management of energy consuming equipment. 
Sacrifice of physical maintenance as costs peak. 
Alternate enirgy sources will be found and utilized. 



SPECIAL 1. High transportation costs could reduce bookings at 

ACTIVITIES • Continuing Education Center, 

2. Camps and outdoor programs would suffer most during 
fuel shortages f 

3. Shortage and/or high cost of fuel coul<l kill community 
services ^nd international studies. 

4. Oral history affected by fuel costs. 

5. Energy conservation may cause on-campus special activities 
to maximize daytime functions, match audience to room 



GRADUATE 


1. 


Higher fuel costs could hurt enrollment in extension and 


PROGRAM 




summer courses, bo*;h important elements in graduate 






program. 




2. 


Higher commuting and housing costs could hurt summer 






gradua te enro I Imen t . 


RESEARCH 


1. 


Little impact on research activities. 
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Societal Area: ECONOMY 



Impact Statements 



Insclcutional 
Sector: 



PURPOSE 1. Greater trend away ^rom liberal arts to more vocaLlonal 

curriculum if ASU tries to respond to enrollment <lecline 
by attracting nontraditional students. 

2. Possible trend toward special programs for dider students 
and more of a ''community education" function to serve 
new student population. » 

3. Need to reexamine ASU's international and intercultural 
efforts as result of greater incernat iona I interdependence . 



ORGANIZATION I. 
AND 

ADMINISTRATION 2. 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



FINANCIAL 
RESOURCES 



FACULTY 



7, 
8. 



EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 



Increased governmental control could affect university 
operations and course content. 

Increased inflation may require increased administrative 
efficiency, reduced costs, and retrenchment of admini- 
strative personnel. 

More administrative expertise and personnel in admissions 

for more active recruitment of students. 

Administrative expertise* in active legislative lobbying 

for public funds to meet rising* costs. 

Need for personnel with greater expertise in energy 

technology. 

Pressures for faculty unionization might change 
administration/faculty relationship and require admini- 
strators trained in collective bargaining. 
More faculty involvement in administrative duties if 
size of administration is reduced. 

Expectation of university assistance in finding employment 
for professional spouses of prospective employees* 



Two conflicting trends: demands for vocational/technical 
training vs. traditional students' .demands for programs in 
energy, environment, international studies. 
Need for part-time programs to meet needs of women students 
from two-income families. 

More quality off-campus and correspondence programs because 
of energy crisis. 

Demands for program evaluation to provide adequate data 
to support programs questioned by taxpayers. 
Increased demand for programs related to medical care 
industries. V 



1, 
2, 

3. 
4. 



Decline in availability of financial resources. 
Possible across-the-board salary cuts and/or reduction in 
number of administrators and faculty. 
Need to seek other sources of revenue. 

Emphasis on fund-raising from private sector. * 

Two contradictory trends: 

a. demand for mandatory retirement agej 

b. abolition of mandatory retirement. 

Impact of decliije in faculty salaries rclativt* to IntlaLion 
a. decline in supply of Ph.D.s seeking employwnt at 
undergraduate institutions; 

problems in hiring new faculty because of dual 
employment demands of married professionals; 
faculty seeking non-academic employment; 



b. 
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Inscltutlonal 

Sector: 

d« faculty seeking additional outside sources ol income; 
e. demands for faculty retrenchment; 
f* faculty demands for unionization; 
g. demand for hiring women and minor it ies as faculty 
and admini^^tratots. 
3. Faculty demands for: 

a. assistance in retraining and in funding alternate* 
emptoymen<t; 

b. salaries and workloads in line with sister institutions; 

c. regular sabbatical leave; 

d. due recognition of service (committee work, etc.) by 



reduced workloads or merit increases. 



I T RRAR Y 


1 

L . 


iiccU LO rclUudLc p^irLo UL ILL/rdLy COIlcCLLOnS 1.L dUUlL 






oLL-'campus enroiimenc increa^eb aramacicai ly . 




0 

£. • 


rossiDie u em«inas ol iLL/rary scaii lor unLonLZaLLon. 






Need to increase library holdings to meet changing 






regional needs. . 




A 


Need for more library holdings relative to hccilth care 






LllUUdUL^ dllU ^L'OOLL/Ljr ^^lll^ L U Jr lllCll I. \j v oUc^idLLoL ill llicUi\«di 






publ icat ions . 




J * 


Need to seek alternate sources ol funds for library. 


CTIIMPMT 
O t UUtri 1 


L • 


Student demand for more career-or i o.nted courses. 


nPUPI nDMITNJT 


9 


More mass transit needed on and around campus. 


obKViobo 


o 


Gi^eater need for career counseling adaptable to changing 










A 


Reevaluation of cultural programs owing to decline in funding 






nUVt^UiCllL LUWdLU ^ULLLIlj^ dLIlIULLt^ prUgLdinS On S e 1. L ~S up pO r L Lli g 






basis • 


PHYSICAL 


1 . 


ullipiiaOi-O \J\\ CllCLJ^jr \^LIlld C I. V d l. LLIll dllU lllUo L CLLLV>LU11L 


RESOURCES 




Utilization of resources. 




2. 


Consideration given to closing for coldest part of winter | 






if energy crisis worsens. 




3. 


Parking areas converted to playing fields or gardens if 






mass trans it deve lops . 


SPECIAL 


1. 


More part-time programs for women and stude'nts from two- 


ACTIVITIES 




income families. 




i: 


Development of more quality ofC-campus programs for adults 






in response to energy crisis. 


GRADUATE 


1. 


Possible increase in graduate school applicants owing to 


PROGRAM 




t ight Job market . 




2. 


Need to make graduate program more relevant to students* 






career-related needs. 




3. 


Possible impact of faculty unionization upon graduate 






student teaching assistants pnd enrollment. 




4. 


Possible growth in demand for graduate programs in 






hospital administration and allied medical fields. 


RESEARCH 


1. 


Expectations of greater support for research, such as: 



a . sabbat lea 1 leave ; 

b. increased released time and summer grants; 

c. graduate assistants to replace faculty on off-campus 
scholarly assignments; 

d. reward for scholarly publication; 

e. opportunities and support for research comparable to 
that offered at other state institutions . 
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Societal Area: SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
ImpacL Statomunts 



Institutional 






Sec tor : 






PURPOSE 


1. No 


impact upon ASU^s purpose. 


ORGANIZATION 


1. No 


impact upon organization and administration. 


AND 






ADMINISTRATION 







EDUCATIONAL 1. Increased demand for courses in physics, chemistry, biology, 

PROGRAM math,, geology , & computer science in response to industry 



and government needs. ^ 

2. Increased demand in above disciplines for courses concerned 
with applications to problems discussed in Stage 3/A report. 

3. Inadequate funding for laboratory supplies and equipment 
threatens ability to meet above demands. 

A. Greater treatment of scientific/technical issues in 
social sciences . 

5. Increased utilization of broadcast media and correspondence 
formats for non-laboratory courses. 

6. Audio-visual services directly involved in production and 

dissemination of correspondence materials* 

FINANCIAL 1. Fuel prices & possible rationing would discourage commuting 

RESOURCES and reduce* revenues. 

2. Fuel prices and rationing would curtail faculty travel 
and cause shift to broadcast facilities/correspondence 
format for extension students. * 

3. More federal & state grants available for energy conservation. 

4. Microwave cooking could reduce food service energy costs. 

5. Use of computerized car pools for travel; more bicycles and 
motorcycles on campus; no need for parking deck. 

6. Use of compact, diesel-fuel cars and alcohol fuel by motor 
pool. 

7. Possible burning of refuse and wood in steam plant. 

8. Possible shift of telephones to optic fiber transmission. 

, 9. Possible termination of evening lighting of, tennis courts. 
10. Increased use of heat pumps and passive solar heating in 
construction and renovation projects. 
^ 11. Higher priorities for projects in Rankin Science Building, 

Herbarium, and Industrial Arts in response to demand for 
sc ientis ts/ techno logis ts . 

12. Possible use of broadcast facilities and computer-assisted 
instructional terminals as alternative to travel for 
extension courses. 

13. Increased availability of wind-power technology Cor some 

. oC campus electrical needs. " 

FACULTY 1. Increased pressure for provisions tor travel, sabbaticals, 

and local research in science/technology. 

2. Failure to attract fresh faculty talent & loss of most 
competent present jcience/technology faculty to industry 

if research facilities & graduate program support not provided 

3. Higher enrollments in science/ techno logy courses; need for 
more faculty. 

4. Pressure on ASU to raise salaries of science/ technology 
faculty or liberalize restrictions on fees for external 

consulting. 

LIBRARY 1. Possible use of broadcast facilities to reach extension 

students. 

2tn 
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Institutional 
Sector: 



Greater use of correspondence course formats & programmed 
instructional technology with large role for audio-visual 
services . 



STUDENT 

DEVELOPMENT 

SERVICES 



PHYSICAL 
RESOURCES 



1. Need to increase recruitm^ent of scientifically & mathema- 
tically talented students & provide early career counseling. 

2. Give students early exposure to professional scientists 
and technologists as speakers. 

3. Expand placement efforts in science/technology; broaden 
industrial contacts. 

4. Monitor industrial and business satisfaction with 
graduates as feedback for curriculum planners. 

1. Possible use of microwave cooking techn iques ' by food services. 

2. Use of computer to arrange car pools for extension and 
campus commut ing . *• 

3. Demand for secure parking spaces for bicycles & motorcycles- 

4. Use of compact, diesel-engine cars & alcohol fuel by 
motor pool. 

5. Possible burning of refuse and wood in steam plant instead 
of purchasing trash compactor. 

6. Possible shift of telephones to optic fiber cables. 

7. Incr^ease use*7)f heat pumps and passive solar heating in 
construction and renovation projects. 

8. Higher priorities for projects in Rankin Science Building, 
Herbarium, and Industrial Arts in response to demand Cor 
scient isrs/ technologists . 

9. Possible use of broadcast facilities & computer-assisted 
instructional terminals as alternative to travel for 
extension courses. 

10. Increased availability of wind-power technology for some 
of campus electrical needs. 

11. Conflict between night-lighting of tennis courts and energy 
conservaJiion needs. 

1. Use of broadcast, videotape, and programmed instructional 
facilities for extension, requiring coordination of 
faculty, AV services, and community services. 

2. Increased demand for off-campus instruction as fuel 
^ becomes more expensive and scarce. 

3. Increased demand for technical/scientific training, causing 
diversification of' extension program beyond education courses. 

4. Conference possibilities for continuing education in 

scientific/ techn ica 1 issues . 

GRADUATE 1. Demand for courses relating to energy technology, conser- 

PROGRAM vatioji & production, agriculture, microcomputer technology, 

land use, integrated circuits, chemical pollutants & toxins. 
2. Consensus among scientific disciplines that present 

facilities, course offerings, & research activity insuffi- 
cient except in mathematics & computer science'. 



SPECIAL 
ACTIVITIES 



RESEARCH 



.ERIC 



2. 



3. 



Large increases in federal funding (NSF, Defense, DOE) for 
basic research at uaivers ities , especially in physical 
sciences, engineering, & mathematics ; attempts to encourage 
industr ial-university^esearch consortia. 

Increased research byiMj^lty in science/ technology if ASU 
supports ^ encourages it, ^ovides research facilities, 6. 
relief from conflicting policy. 

Topics of research ,wi 1 1 follow national emphasis. 
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Institutional 
Ser tor : 



Societal Area: HUMAN SETTLEMENTS 
Impact Statements* 



PURPOSE Societal trends: 

1. Need to redefine purpose to include greater commitment of 
resiources to adult education. 

2. Need to redefine purpose to eliminate lip service to 
research as primary mission; creation of new knowledge 
not likely to be primary goal given present settlement 
trends & ASU student clientele. 

3. ASU to retain mission as regional rather than research 
institution. 

Value Shifts: 

. I. University purposes unlikely to change, especially as ^ 
•related to liberal arts and general education. Need 
commitment to actualize pledge in face of value shifts. 
2. Need to make good on commitment to humanistic values by 
formulating a clear statement of purpose which is 
care fully implemented * 

ORGANIZATION 

AND {^o specific impacts upon organization and administration. 



ADMINISTRATION 



ERIC 



EDUCATIONAL I. Need to increase efforts in academic programs related 

PROGRAM to planning.y 

2. Need for curriculum to adjust to needs of a slightly * 
older student population, drawn to greater extent from 
local area. 

3. Need for more' specific and varied courses for 

traditional and older students. 

FINANCIAL I. Need increase^ financial resources to attract faculty 

RESOURCES and instructional equipment and materials'to serve 

educational needs of the region. . 

FACULTY Societal trends: ^ 

1. Need to recruit faculty with varied educational and cultural 
backgrounds to meet needs of changing population. 
^ 2. ASU*s ability to recruit qualified faculty enhanced by 

increased desirability of small town environment & 
accessibility of metropolitan areas. 

3. ASU likely to maintain enrollment & faculty positions, 
• owing to attractiveness of rural setting to urban 

residents. 

4. Predicted increase in area population may result in 
increase in part-time and special students, with differ- 
ent educational expectations. 

5. Attempts to recruit and retain black faculty to be * ' 
hindered by low ratio of blacks in area." 

Value Shifts: 

1. Increased demand for faculty in business & technical 
programs . ' . 

2. Pressure on liberal arts faculty .to convince students of 
benefits of liberal arts or adjust programs to careerist 
demands. 

3. Need for interdisciplinary programs involving cooperation 
^ of liberal arts and business faculty. 
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Inst Itut loria 1 
Sector: 



LIBRARY ' 



STUDENT 

DEVELOPMENT 

SERVICES 



PHYSICAL 
RESOURCES 



4, Pressure on faculty for involvj^ment in activities which 
contribute to positive ins t itul:iona I images, 

5. Possible decrease in professional freedoms of faculty 
as demands for accountability '& efficiency growj .result 

might be increased faculty support for unionization. 

Societal trends: 

1. Interaction with libraries throughout the world via new 
comnfunication technoldgies . 

2. More expensive to maintain excellent library coll'ection 
owing to information explosion. 

3. Need to increase holdings and staff to s.erve projected 
larger population in northwestern North Carolina. 

4. Need for ASU to serve region by becoming major repository 
for primary manuscript, data on Southern Appalachians. 

Value Shifts: 

I. Need to reevaluate present library fund allocation 

formula to prevent over-specialization of collection. 

Societal trends : 

I. Student body will continue to prefer "popular programs** 

to serious artistic offerings. 
Value Shifts: 

1. ^ Pressure on cultural affairs programs to justify use 

of student fees for programs not "'popular.*' 

2. Need to "sell" students on inclusion of full western ^ 
herita&e in arts programs. - i_ 

I. Decided impact upon physical resources if enrollment ' 
increases. 



GRADUATE 
PROGRAM 



RESEARCH 



Societa I trends : " 

1. Growth in graduate programs appealing to retirees & 
middle-management personnel if these types settle in 
Boone area. 

2. Less demand from retirees and professionals for traditional 
graduate programs, although humanities might have some 
appeal for retiroes. 

3. Report of Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher 
Education suggests small graduate programs not likely 
to prosper. 

Value Shifts: 

I. Need for graduate programs in humanities to demonstrate 

their value to business-oriented students through • 
imaginative innovations * ' 

I. Faculty research more likely in problems that affect 
local area, especially plannin^^. 
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Qrtri'orijl Arpa» WORK ** 
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1 IlK L I tU L 1 1)11(1 I 






See Lor : 






PURPOSE 


I . 


Need to prepare students to adapt persoiia 1 oxpc»r lont'^js 






Oi oexrees lo^ ernp loyrnen c oppurLuiii l icm • 


ORGAN IZAl LON 


1 
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A HM T M T C TD A X T Cih3 
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rj n /A o r> a vj 

PROGRAM 




continuing education p r ograms • 




2. 


Program development support Likely for adult-oriented 






p rograms . 
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J • 


wor icl marKec growcn wiii require cnac prui tsbo Loiid i/ 


• 




managemen t personnel be mo r ^ awa re of international 






social] cul tura I j and economic trends . 


1* T VI A VI T A f 

r INANCIAL 


1 

I • 


Increased funding for projects concerning changing 


RESOURCES 




lifestyles of workers* 




Z • 


More support for adu It— oriented programs, especially 






related to career changes and leisure-time activities. 




J • 


More financial support as alumni move into new 






occupations and more inf luent ia l^ pos i t ions . 




A 

'I • 


UittLCult to ancLCipace resource aiiQcacLon neeob as 






work trends change . 
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I • 
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Current library budget inadequate for anticipated growth 






in output of printed ma terials* * ^ 


STUDENT » 
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L • 


World market growth will require chat professional/ 


DEVE'LOPMENT 
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social) cultural, and economic trends . 




o 

z • 


Need emphasis on counseling & vocational planning to make 






students aware of opportunities for utilization of 






profess iona 1 and leisure t ime . 


PHYS LCAL^ 


I • 


Students need moT€? *'hands-on*' experience with technical 
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Academic growth areas will need more space. * 


c O'er* 1 A T 
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Expa.,sion of continuing education programs as work force 
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conrinuing education programs. 
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GRADUATE 
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I • 


Oppor tuTi ity to increase graduate p rograms a I lowing upwa rd 
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mobility in ai'eas such as prol ess ional and technical 






services, goverrtient services, banking, legal, accounlung. 






data processings and medical services. 
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More funds available for research projects concerning 
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Societal Area: LIFESTYLES 
Impact Statements 



Institutional 
'^'ec tor: 



PURPOSE I. Heightened ^Interest in practical/technical knowledge 
may threaten ASU's purpose as presently defined* 



ORGANIZATION 
AND 

ADMINISTRATION 



EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 



FINANCIAL 
RESOURCES 



ERIC 



I. Pressure to modify programs to meet needs o£ older, 

nontrad i tiona 1 s tudents • ' , 
1\ Recruitment, admissions standards, programs, & policies 
impacted by decline in number o£ traditional college 
students. 

3. Increased demand for adequate & nearby child care 
facilities. 

4. demand by staff and faculty for jobs providing personal 
satisfaction, requiring administrators to consider job 
structure and definition. 

5. Demands for curricular changes in areas related to health, 
nutrition, physical fitness, biofeedback,, etc., which 

cut ^fJtpss^ departmenta 1 lines. 

6. Adniinistration chaTlenged to consider impact of university 
on loca I envi4"onment . 

7. Demands fro;n students & faculty for more freedom in 
lifestylesji 

8. Need for programs to help students, staff, and faculty 
deal with family and societal violence. 

1. Recruitment, admissions standards, programs, & policies 
impacted by decline in number of traditional college students. 

2. Pressure to modify pi;ograms to meet needs of older, 
non trad ir. iona I s tudents • 

3. Possible need for programs in gerontology and 'studies in 
aging. 

4. Possible need for additional courses on minority studies, 
parent education, early child development, environment, 

re I igious- sects , violence and crime, nutrition and organic 
gardening, physical fitness, self-expression, family abuse. 

5. Greater demand for crime prevention programs as suburban/ 
rura 1 crime rate increases . 

6. Possible increase in requests for individually-designed 
majors. 

7. Greater demand for courses in decision-making & career 
planning. 

8. Po-ssible need Cor speedier implementation of 'new courses 
to keep pace with rapid lifestyle changes. 

1. Possible shift of financial resources from young to old, 
with potential impact upon amount of government financing 
^for higher education. 

2. Possible demand for more support for preschool child care 
centers b]^ working mothers and those attending school. 

3. Increased need in higher education for financial assistance 
to encourage lifelong learning. 

4. More financial resources required if number of ethnic 
minorities seeking higher education increases. 

5. More financial resources required to meet increased concern 
for physical fitness. 

6. More financial resources for women's athletic programs as 
number of women in higher education increases. 
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liisticui^ioiia I 
Sector: 



LIBRARY 



STUDENT 

DEVELOPMENT 

SERVICES 



7* 



University to seek additional financial assistance from 
state and federal governments to meet above needs. 
8. More pressure on funding sources from those who stand 

; to benefit from above programs or services* 

FACULTY I. Greater interest in teaching positions in sunbelt; more 

faculty working until mandatory retirement age; more 
women & minorities seeking employment. 

2. More singles, shared parenting, & single pa^rents among - 
faculty, resulting in requests for increased child care 
and flexible scheduling. 

3. Faculty requests for, work load reduction to increase 
time for self-development and career improvement. 

^. Increased faculty involvement in programs related to 
health, fitness, and environment. 

5. Possibly greater faculty interest in collective bar- 
gaining since salaries do not keep pace with inflation. 

6. Possible requests from faculty for help in dealing witli 
family violence. 

7. Faculty recruitment facilitated by attraction of ASU's 
rura I env ironment . 



Increased demand for library resources related to; 

1. Middle life and aging, 

2. Parent education materials. 

3. New interests, careers, lifestyles, especially from 
non-university segment of community. ^ 

4. Mind-body relationships, health, nutrition, physical 
fitness, etc. ^ 

1. Need for new programs for older students, on topics such 
as: developmental & study skills, midlife change, work- ' 
shops for singles and divorced persons, career/life/ 
leisure/retirement planning, health education, child care. 

2. Need for awareness programs for women & men as lifestyles 
change . 

3. Possible demand for courses or workshops on human 
sexua I i'^y, dec is ion-making , career-p lanning , parenthood, 
alcohol abuse, motivatio*n for learning, assertivcness, 
ethn ic awareness , se I f-deve lopmen t . 

4. Increased demand for intramural and internship programs. 

5. Possible student demands for adequate and nearby child 
care facilities apd services. 

6. Need for' more women' s athletic programs. 

7. Need for student services personnel to be more knowledge- 
able in legal matter related to discrimination, equal 
opportunity, etc. 

8\ Growing importance of Admissions, Financial Aid, Placement, 
and Gpunseling Center as the concerns they serve increase. 

9. Need to give greater attention to career counseling and J 
information. 

10. Opportunity for Cultural Affairs Programs to respond to 
growing interest in ethnic awareness, environment, parent 

education, health & nutrition, individualism. 
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Inst Ilut ional 
Sector: 



PHYSICAL 
RESOURCES 



SPECIAL ' 
ACTIVITIES 



GRADUATE 
PROGRAM 



RESEARCH 



1. « Increased attention to constructing buildings and 

creating social activities that meet needs of older people. 

2. Greater emphasis on e-xper iencerbased activities which do 
not use traditional structures,. , 

3. More use of buildings at different hours, such as evening 
classes. / 

4. Use of dorms to hjjuse nontrad/itiona I students. ^ 

5. Increased emphasis on alternate sources of energy. 

6. Increased emphasis on flexible building structures. 

7. Increased need for buildings & play areas fclr daycare/ 
nightcare . * / 

8. Expansion of sports* faciliti^^es to provide equal, access 
for women. , j ^ ♦ 

1. Increase in median age of regional population may increase 
number of people needing and interested in Cultural Affairs, 
Continuing Education, International Studies, Camp Programs . 



I, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Need to develop "graduate V)J^ograms to ser *e middle aged 
and older persons returni ng for^ graduate work. 
Opportunities ^for more worsen and minorities to attend 
graduate school. 

Declining enrollments in c^'iscip I ines in which employment 
opportunities are decreasing. ^ 

Students seeking gradua te 'programs in areas of expanding 
employment opportunities..* / 
More graduate students seeking professions which provide 
a psycffoloRical sense of .worth and finaj/cial security. 



1. Possible shift of federal research qoney to the South 
- V ^as population shifts. f . I 

2. > Relevant research fields| include gerontology, w'omen/s 

changing role, ethnic minorities, inequality, nontrkdi tional 
families, child rearing,, health, mental .health, occupational 
shifts, environment, personality formation. ' / 

3. Applied research encouraged by increasing concern for 
"re^levance . 

4. Need for research on ways of integrating and improving 
education for differing^ segments of population, e.g., 
elderly, older women , ethnic mipo r i t ies . 

5. Increased time available for researchv if trend toward 
.shorter work week included faculty. 

,6. Emphasis on individualism might increase faculty interest 
in independent research.. 
7. Need for research related to increased levels of social 
conflict. 
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Societal Area: EQUALITY 



Institutional 
Sec tor; 



•Impact Statements 



PURPOSE A. Discrimijiation: 

I. No conflict between ASU's purpose and efforts to 
^ end discrimination. 
f Affirmative Action: 

1. ASU's purpose consistent with affirmative action 
goals as related to >romen. 

2. ASU*s purpose consistent with efforts to increase 
black enrollment, but results may be disappointing 
given low percentage of blacks in region. 

3. Possible impact on ability to fulfill purpose of 
providing liberal education for all students in 

-event of cutbacks in federal money. 
C. Other Pressures toward Equality in Higher Education: 

1. Potential threat to university's commitment to 
stated purpose if trends toward leveling persist. 

2. Possible impact of purpose ("total development of 
its constituency") upon admiss ions, retention, 
requ iremen ts , grading. 

3. Pressures fcr professional equality consistent with 
ASU's stated purpose. 

4. No impact on purpose from insistence on "competency 
testing." ^ t 



ORGANIZATION 
AND 

ADMINISTRATION 



EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 



A. Discrimination: 

1. "Administration expected to formulate plans to detect 
. and remedy covert diso.rimination within university. 

B. Affirmative Action: 

1. Expectation of increased efforts in affirmative action, 
especially with regard to faculty and staff women. 

2. Trustees and administration -expected to -note and 
respond to preponderance of white males in top 
administrative positions. ^ 

3. Deans, chairpersons 'etc . more accountable for de facto 
inequities ?among their constituents. 

4. Possible precedence of redress of financial inequities 
over affirmative action policies. 

C. Other Pressures toward Equality inrHigher Education: 

1. Conflicting pressures for a totally open admissions 

program and demands for educational accountability. 

Discrimination: ! 

I. ^ditional costs incurred tind more taculty needed 

if appreciable numbers of nandicappe'd students enroll. 
'Affirmative Action: 

1. Need for increased efforts to attract more black 
students. 

2. Increased role for Special Services Office if more 
members of social, economic, and ethnic minorities 
enroir. 

3. Potential need £or ifiore in-service training and 
professional 'deve lopment/ coOrses to enhanpe promotions 
of wornen and minorities. 



A. 



B. 
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Inst Icutional 
Sector: 



C. Other Pressures toward Equality within Higher Education: 

1. Possible proliferation of courses in response to 
pressures ^or more credentialling. 

2. Additional remedial courses and continued grade 
inflation if pressures for open admissions triumph. 

3. Possible establishment of minimum levels of compe- 
tencies for each course. 



FINANCIAL 
RESOURCES 



FACULTY 



LIBRARY 



A. Discrimination: 

1. Sex and" racial discrimination disappearing at ASU. 
2* Continued problem of removlmg architectural barr ie rs \ 
estimated cost of $712,000 during next 1^0 years; 
^ high cost of providing compensatory services for ^ 

handicapped studen*ts. 

B. " Affirmative^ Action: 

1. Continuing efforts to equalize salaries Cor men/women*. 

2. Possibly great changes in financial/funding system 
of UNC should HEW/Dept of Education win its suit 
with the UNC system. 

C. Other Pressures ^ toward Equality in Higher- Education: 

^1; Possible pressures, ^to provide special programs for ^ 

learning disabled and more remedial education. 
2* Possible faculty demand for more merit pay increases 
and equalization of salaries among and within 
' departments and colleges. ; 

A. Discrimination: 

1. Continued monitoring of departments to see that >women 
and minor i ties are represented . 

2. Pressure tp ignore marital status of faculty members 

in matters of tenure, promotion, and salary decisions. ^ 

3. More individual instruction if number of handicapped 
students increases . , * * ' 

B. Affirmative Actiofi: * ' 

1. Continxied pressure by women faculty for salary^ increases 
^ where covert discrimination is aHeged . * 

2. Continued discontent concerning salary inequities among 
departments and colleges. 

3^ Continued .discontent if salary increases fail to keep 
pace with inflation. 

4. Mor6 faculty inclination to Unionize. 

C. Other Pressures toward Equality within Higher Education: 

1. Emphasis upon skills instead of broad education wpuld 
result in programs' and departments being *cut. 

2. Demands for competency and* accountability may aid in 
preservation of standards. , ^ 

? 3. Increased pressure, especially on untenured faculty, 
to publish.'" 

4. Possible^ abolition of tenure ip response to.presj^ure 
to limit budgets. . * 

5. Possibly more pressure on faculty to get involved in 
interdisciplinary work. , ^1 :_ 

A. D'iscr Iminat ion: • ^ . 

1. Services ror the handicapped in* library to require \ 
• large expenditures^for* braille materials,, talking 
books, accessibility to stacks, ett. 
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Institutional 
Sector; 



STUDENT 

DEVELOPMENT 

SERVICES 



B. Affirmative Action: 

1. Increase in black students might require more black 
studies materials. , . ' 

2. Increase ip women students might require morh women's 
studies materials. , ' / 

3. Loss of library funds IE government priorities in 
equality area cause shift of funding from othc# 
programs.* ^ * ^. 

4. ^ Library funding less threatened if government interest 

In equality programs declines. 

C. Other Pressures toward Equality within Higher Education: 
I. Nfeed to expanti library if enrollment inoreases* 

A. Discr imiHaf ion : ' • ' ^ 

1. ^ Psychological Services Center impacte^i if enrollm^int 

of special sdudents increases . ^ ' 

2. Housing expected to make 'alterations for handicapped 
students . * * ' 

B. Af f irHnatlve Action: ^ 

li More women and bl^ack students would Increase need for 

student services in all at'eas. 
2. Employee.s of Student Affairs will also demandt equality . 

C. Other Pressures toward Equality within jligher Education: 

1. Impact ypo*n Complementary Education of pressures for 
' credentialling. 

2. Al'l fat'ets of Student Affairs affected if minimal 
. achievers are admitted. 

3. Unemp loyme-nt *may attract students to ASU in need of 
special services from financial aid, counseling, 
complementary education. 

4. Complementary education and financial aid services 
required by marginal achievers. 

5. More artists and performers that appeal to minorities 
to be featured in cultural affairs programs. 



PHYSICAL A^ Discrimination: 

RESOURCES 1^. Barrier removal and provision of compensatory services 

' will be^ expensive and complex: braille signs, improve- 

ments at traffic lights, stairways, recording facilities, 
special alarm systems for deaf, ice-free ramps, etc, 
B. Affirmative Action: ^ - 
foreseeable impact . 
' C. Other Pressures toward Equality within Higher Education: 

1. Ofien admissions policy, if resulting in larger student 

bodVj would require more hou^ng and classrooms^ 

SPECIAL A. ' Discrimination: 

ACTIVITIES I. Continued effort to expand programs attractive to 

minoxltie's. 

2. Continued effort to eliminate barriers to handicapped; 
greater reliance on/vqlunteer work. 

f B. A&firmatl\(^ Action: ^ , 

1. Possible expansiot\ of number of women employed In this 
■ ' area. ' 

2. Continued effort* to enroll black students In field-based 
programs . • • * ♦ . * 

. ^ J. Continued effort to upgrade wvimen's pay in this area. 

1 4. Special activijiies area likely to be* first cut in - ' 

timevof bydgat**cutbacks . 
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Institutional 
Sector: 



Othsr Pressures toward Equality in Higher Education: 

1. Probable increase in nontraditionai programs at ASU 
unless UNC-GA creates regional **bo.undaries 

2. Continued effort by ASU to meet public demand for 
new courses and programs. 

3. Possibly •more flexible admissions standards for 
Community Services course^. 

4. Probable continuation of credit for prior learning 
experiences • 

5. Demands from staff in this area for promotion and merit 
pay equal to those in more traditional academic areas. 



GRADUATE 
PROGRAM 



R >EARCH 



A. Discr imina t ion: 

1. Large number of learning disabled persons unlikely 
to enroll in graduate program. 

B. Affirmative Action: 

1. Increase in number of women applicants for faculty 
and administrative positions in Graduate School. 

2. Possible trend of fewer women in education programs 
and more in business programs. 

3. Increased efforts to attract black graduate students. 

C. Other Pressures toward Equality within Higher Education: 

1. More applicants for graduate education who are less 
prepared and less capablej increased number of older 
s tudents • 

2. Pressure on Graduate School to offer courses in non- 
traditional areas and to give credit for non-academic 
experience . j 

3. Possible demand/ for graduate training in "remedial 
education." ' ^ 

C. Other Pressures toward Equality within Higher Education: 
I. Increased output of research in neglected areas in 

response to pressures against "elitism" and traditional 
re^ :arch* 
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Societal Area: GOALS 
Impact Statements 



Institutional 
Sector: 



PURPOSE 



ORGANIZATION 
AND 

APMINFSTRATION 



'1. No impact on ASU'ii purpose and mission. 

2. Emphasis on applied research to advance knowledge in 
change-or ien ted society. 

3. Pressure on ASth>to develop and continue service programs 
to region, state, and nation. 

4. ASU will continue to give society graduates who work 
toward improving society and their professions. 

No specific impact on organization and admin is Lrat ion . 



EDUCATIONAL 1. Continuous curriculum revision in response to social & 

PROGRAM value changes. 

2. Continued planning and implementation of tlcxlble 
instructional and curricular changes . 

3. Social services expected to expand citizenship & ethics 
era in ing. 

4. ASU expected to address the problem of disintegrating 

community orientations. 

FINANCIAL I. ASU's sources of income increasingly insecure in period 

RESOURCES of economic instability. 

2. Decline in enrollment and income if students find 
commuting to Boone too expensive. 

3. Real in.-.ome seriously eroded by inflation and budget 
ba lane iu^. 

A. Loss of skiUecl faculty and statf to higher paying jobs 
un less incomes are subs tan tially raised. 

5. Pressure to increase library allocations or suffer damage 
to ASll*s reputation. 

6. Cutbacks in other areas to meet rising cost of fuel. 



FACULTY 



1. Increased attention to the moral qualities of potential 
Cacu Ity members . 

2. Strong pressures to eliminate "ageism" from hiring. 

3. Likely growth of pool of part-time faculty with special 
abi Li ties • 

4. Possibly less restrictive government hiring procedures. 

5. Increased pressures toward faculty unionization in 
response to demands for greater productivity. 

Grea ter emphas is in facult y evaluation on service ro rogio n . 

LIBRARY 1. Eventual easing o.f inflationary pressures on cost of 

library materia Is . 
2» Increased need for security and storage as film resources 

become more valuable. 
3. Impact of adoption of computer technology on library 

holdings, facilities , and services. 
^^ Increased personnel and more sophisticated check-out and 
retrieval services, to meet increased demand for service. 
5. Security system required to ensure adherence to copy- 
\_ r ight law. 



STUDENT 

DEVELOPMENT 

SERVICES 



erIc 



1. 

2, 



Expanded role for complementary education in international 

affairs educs.ion and foreign student advising. 

More foreign students will increase need for " intert-'i Ir.ura i 

"sensitivity." 
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Instlcutlona I 
Sector; 



t'HYSlCAL 
RESOURCES 



3. Possible "explosion of affiliation*' among students and 

consequently more memberships in clubs/organizations. 
A. Increased pressures to protect student records. 

5. Better defined responsibility Cor environmental health 
& safety. 

6. Increased demand for services tp enrich the recreational 
experience of older, active citizens. 

7. Increased costs of fuel will cause: 

a. increased costs in special programs; 

b. attempts at synthesis; 

c. alteration of scheduling. 

8. Upgrading of programs for "educational impact" may 
result in decreased attendance and rising ticket prices. 

9. Increased need for secure space for art, theater, and 
f i Ims . 

1. More accurate measurement of maintenance personnel output 
may result in labor-management problems, rapid turnover 
of personnel, greater automation, upgrading of skills, 
interest in unionization. 

2. Demands for more physical space tor the campus meetings 
of religious groups. 

3. Pressure for more surveillance equipment and protests 
against increased surveillance. 

4. Increased pressure on physical plant to render the campus 
as safe as possible. 

5. Increased use of community resources and possible recon- 



SPECIAL 


I. 


See Student Development Services impact statement 7. 


ACTIVITIES 


2. 


Continuing education programs to adapt to needs of 






senior citizens. 




3. 


Continuation of oral history project in spite of grant 






expiration. 



GRADUATE 
PROGRAM 



RESEARCH 



1. University expected to increase international flavor of 
graduate degree programs. 

2. Growth in graduate programs in areas promising the most 
economic reward . 

3. Predicted influx of older graduate students unlikely to 
materialize for several years. 

A. I^ess funding for graduate programs as people become 

concerned with personal economics. 
5. Less demand for master of arts with educational certificat ion , 

1. Defense-related research will receive priority in govern- 
ment a I locat ions . 

2. ASU's researchers more dependent on university research 
grants as in f la t ion increases . 

3. Reduction of government role in encouragement of r<jsearch. 
^. Possible curtailment of access to resource material as 

demands for privacy increase. 
5, Increased research projects on a local and regional level 

in response to greater interest in "community" values and 
concerns . ^ ^ 
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Societal Area: PARTICIPATION 



Impact Statements 



Inst itut Lona 1 

Sector : 

PURPOSE 

ORGANIZATION 
AND 

ADMINISTRATION 



EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 



FINANCIAL 
RESOURCES 



FACULTY 




LIBRARY 



ERLC 



I. ASU will assume larger role in community affairs in 

partnership with community leaders. 

1. Increased encouragement of internal participation at all 
level's to meet ASU*s mission on campus; need for Board 
of Trustees to interpret needs of the region. 

2. More strain in relations with region if ASU's goals seem 
to deviate from region's "intellectual and cultural 

heritage" and to stress societal change. 

1. Continual university-wide representation on Academic 
Policies and Procedures Committee; student representation 
on departmental curriculum committees. 

2. Planning required to ensure that new programs meet real 
needs of older students. 

3. Continued review and elimination ot nonproductive, 

duplicative^ and qualitatively marginal courses and program s . 

1. Greater faculty participation in budgetary policy. 

2. Older students more likely to be part-time students; 
higher headcount required to compensate in FTE's for 
decline in traditional age group. 

3. Political support for adult education likely to be 
stronger than financial support. 

^. State will insist on greater accountability in fiscal 
efficiency and program effectiveness. 

1. Larger roles in institvitional governance for faculty 
representative bodies and increased activity by professional 
organizations. - 

2. Continuation of effort to enrich family life through cultural 
programs, recreational & educational endeavors, & family 
counse I ing . 

Faculty development of creative programs for continuing, 
education and continuation of programs for faculty growth. 
Political support for lifelong learning, including faculty 
development and a more liberal sabbatical program. 
Increased une of measurable evidence of faculty productivity 
as trend "oward f acu I ty accoun tabi I i ty increases . 
Efforts to promote faculty expertise in area of youth 

part ic ipa t ion in I if e long hea I th-re la ted ac t ivi r i os . 

Library personnel will seek input into organization & 
structure of library. 

Increased emphasis on maintaining collections which support 
continuing education programs. 

Increased f inane ial support for I ibrary fcacil it ics as 
demand for lifelong learning grows. 

Increased pressure to maintain necessary library services 
despite less plentiful resources. 

Continued faculty and student interest in participating 
in library services. 



I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



/ 
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Institutional ' . ^ ^ 

Sector; 

STUDENT 1. More student parti'cipation as their non-academic needs 

DEVELOPMENT increase. 

SERVICES . 2* More comprehensive student services to meet needs of • - 

all students* 

3. More political support for: funds, facilities, and program? 
'in student services area, 

4. Pressure to prove productixJjity in student affairs area ^ 
as resources decrease* 

5. liicreased emphasis on recreational activities and facilities 
to meet adult needs. 

6. Increased emphasis on intramural and inter-collegiate / 
athletics and increased concern for improvement of student:, 
health services. . * / 

7. More participation hy special interest groups in student 
"affairs activities. 

8. Participation will be reactionary as well as ongoing. 

9. Continuation of special appeals to selected advocacy groups 

for participation in student affairs decision-makirY)^. 

PHYSICAL ^ I. More student, faculty, and comrnunit;y participation within 

RESOURCES organizational structure. of physical plant. 

2. Continued use of opf-campus facilities for regional servic e . 

SPECIAL ^ I. More participation in continuing education, cultural programs, 

ACl'IVITIES ^\ and camp programs; need for better facilities and programs. 

2. Continued attempts to attract more family participation in, 
^ specialactivities. ^ ^ ^ ^ * , 

3. Special activities more comprehensive in meeting needs 
of all students. * 

4. Political support for more financial resources,, better 
facilities, and better programs for sp'^ecial activities. 
Pressure on special activities 'to demonstrate productivity. 

6. Increase ir\ camp programs for adults, as well as yoiith. 

7. Continued participation in special activities by special 
interest groups from ASU and the community. 

8. Participation will continue to be reactionary as well as 
ongoing .' ^ * 



GRADUATE 
PROGRAM 



RESEARCH 



2. 



-3. 



Pressure fo develop an optimum graduate program providing 
for increased participation ^nd input from various sources . 
and with appropriate professional leadership. 
Pressure for improved organization structure^, administrat ivc 
procedures capabTe of dealing with chang^ing ci^cums^tances ; - 
and appropriate leadership style to accomplish desired goals. 
Pressure to identify necessary criteria and desin?d level 
of participation in* eva ICiat ion of graduate programs; to 
maintain constant review; and take corrective action. 



Need for complete analysis ot re-search and research 
support in order to formulate a Hew policy to enhance the 
status of ASU in area of research. 



.STAGE SEVEN 



FORMULATING INSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



Stage Seven, the formulation of inst itut iona L objectives, represented 
a critical phase of the self-study. The accomplishment of this stage re- 
quired an analysis and synthesis of all of the data , generated in the 
previous s^-x stages. That is, in order to formulate objectives that would 
take the institution through the next decade, the Stage Seven p'articipants 
wer^' required to review the pasc history and present state of each insti- 
tutional sector, to consider the societal trends and value shifts projected 
fot 13 societal areas', and to give particular attention to the ways in 
whiwb it was anticipated that these trends would impact the various sectors 
,uf the university. The end result of this process was to be the formulation 
of objectives indicati^re of how each institutional sector could best respond 
to the needs, the opportunities, and the challenges of the 1980s. 

The original plan called for the Steering Committee t-o accr '^lish 
this stage of the self-study. However, it soon became apparent tnat there 
wab tar too much material t6 be* absorbed and acted. upon by just one com- 
mittee. ^It was also agreed that the formulation of objectives lor each 
sector uf the instiVtution was of *such significance that a broader repre- 
sentation of a4l segments of the university was required. Consequently, 
the Steering Committee decided to create 11 working groups, one for each 
institutional sector, with eaqh group b'eing chaired by a member of the 
Steering Committee. In choosing the members of thes.e working groups, 
the Steering Committee tried to involve in each, group one representative 
of the Institutional sector, one member of a university committee whose 
responsibility was related to the activities of that sector, and (for the 
sake of continuity) one individual from a Stage Five/Sirx committee. 
Wherever possible, the Steering Committee also' sought to provide adequate , 
representation of the various colleges, as well as student participation. 
Having disc6vered the diff iculty of arrang ing a series of productive 
meetings for a large committee, the Stage Seven working groups were limited 
CO five or six members .> ^ ' ♦ 

Each working group was provided with the following materials: 

I. The Stage One and Stage' Two Purpose reports — to provide an 
understanding of the evolution and present statement of the 
purpose and* mission of Appalachian State University. 

»2. The Stage One and Stage Two reports for the working group*H 
assigned sector — to inform the' part ic ipants of the growth 
and pre.^ent state of r.hei^ respective sectors and to enable 
then) to identify specific problems^ or circumstances in need 
of improvement or change. . 

3. All of the Stage Three/Four reports — to share with the • 
working groups the planning a^umptions projected for each 
societal area. 
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4, The Stage Five/Six impact statement^ from each societal area 
relevant to the institutional sector assigned to a given 
working group — to indicate how, in the opinion of the Stage 
Five/Six groups, each sector woOld be affected by projected 
trends in tKe 1980s • 

5* Parts C and D (planning assumptions and projections for the 

future) of all departmental sel/-sXudies submitted by February 
L, 1980 — to indicate what role the departments envisioned 
for themselves in the 1980s,' 

6. Any recommendations submitted by committee's that participated 
in previous stages, as well as a copy of the ll,S , News and 
World Report supplement, "Challenges of the '80s" (a collection 
of projections- in a variety of areas), 

- / 

The working groups were instructed to examine these materials and, 
atter aome reflection and discussion, to formulate a series of appropriate 
objectives for their tespe^^tive Institutional sectors. The groups were 
urged to be creative and to avoid becoming overly concerned Vrith the 
feasibility of their objectives, since questions of feasibility and 
compatibility were to be taken up i^n Stages Eight through Twelve, 

The working groups were asked to include the following elements in 
their final reports: ^ 

I* A brief statement of each objective, 

2, A paragraph indicating the compatibility of the objective with 
ASU's purpose or mission. 



3, A reference to impact statements from Stage Five/Six reports on 
their ias t itut iona I sector supportive of , or re leva^ to , the 
ob jec t ive , 

4, An identification of specific results that would indicate 
achievement of the objective, or a suggestion of steps- that might 
be taken co achieve the objective (as indicators of efforts taken 
in sup^port of the objective)^ 



The 11 reports that follow conform to this format and offer a number of 
objectives for each institutional sector. The Steering Committee, upon 
receiving these reports from the working groups, carefully discussed each 
objective,* sometimes suggesting additions, deletions, clarifications, or 
uther revisions. Each working group was repr&!kpnted during these discussions 
by Us chairperson, as well as any othei' group members who cared to attend. 
Although the Steering Committee recommended (Changes, in some of tlic reports, 
It agreed that it would make no final decision with respect to any objective 
proposed in Stage Seven until each had been evaluated by other committees in 
Stages Eight through Twelve, Only in Stage Thirteen, after each objective 
had been tested fo^ compatibility, s ignif icans.:*, impact, and feasibility, 
would the Soeering Committee reach a decision as to whether to recommend 
its *adopt ioHj, ^ 
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Institutional Sector: PURPOSE 
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Purpose I ; Appalachian State University will seek to ensure that its 

statement of purpose accurately reflects the character and aspirations 
of the institution. Specifically, adoption of the following revised 
statement of purpose is recommended: 

Within the framework of higher education established by the 
State of North Carolina, Appalachian State Univernity seeks co 
nurture an intellectual climate in which truth Is sought and 
respected, cri*:lcal V.hinkii>g is encouraged, cultural horizons 
are broadened) and ethicaTand aesthetic values are appreclatc^d. 
it ma.in tains an 'academic environment conducive to learning, 
sensitive to individual necds^, and alert to the new ideas and 
challenges of a complex and changing world. To prepare a 
diverse constituency for productive lives in society, the 
university provides each student with a well-rounded liberal 
education and the opportunity to participate in a wide range 
of educational experiences and professional programs. The 
university's faculty and administration are dedicated to 
excellence in teaching, research, and service. Within the 
limits of its resources, Appalachian State University serves 
the educational needs of all the people of North Carolina. 



Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Purpose sector): 

Revision of ASU*s statement of purpose is needed for several reasons. 
First, ^a number of points in the current statement are vague, misleading, 
or unrealistic. Whvle any statement of purpose must inevitably be 
general nature. It should also be as accurate as possible. Second, 
while ^he overall purpose of Appalachian State University remains 
unchanged, there have been important shifts in emphasis and mission 
during the past few years that should be articulated in any official^ 
statement of purpose. Third, participants in the self-study have 
generated a number of important new ideas that should be incorporated 
into any statement that seeks to define ASU*s unique purpose in the 
1980s. Taking these factors 'into consideration, the Stage' Seven Working 
Group on Purpose has sought to give additional emphasis ^to the following 
factors: ^ 

* \ 

1) attention to intellectual development 

2) emphasis on qurriity and e:fca!loncc 

3) academic diversijty and Innovation 
hj concern for stuclent needs 

5) attention to najcional and global issues 

6) ASU*s state-wid'e^responsibll ity 

We believe that such revisions are also supported by the tollxjwing Stage 
5/6 Impact Statements Tor the Purpose sector: Population; Institutions/ 
Government 2; Global Affairs 1-3; Economy 2} 3; Work I; Equality A, Cj 
Goals 1, 3, 4; and Human Set C lemon ts . ^ 
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Results: 

This objective will be achieved when ASU adopts the revised statement 

o£ purpose proposed by this working group and when provision is made 

for periodic review and revision of the s tatement , of purpose . 

Purpose II ; Appalachian State University will seek to make its statement 
of purpose operative by requiring that all new university programs, 
initiatives, and commitments be consistent with ASU's official 
statement of purpose. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Purpose sector): 

Throughout American society, including the field ot education, demands 
lor strict accountability have risen dramatically over the past few 
years. Similar demands have also been registered by ASU faculty and 
administrators involved in the self-study, especially In the Stage 5/0 
impact Statements on Institutions/Government 2, Equality, and Human 
Settlements (value shifts I, 2). As a result, the Stage Seven working 
group on Purpose concluded that it was essential to mafke ASU's statement 
of purpose operative in order to reflect this sentiment., In so doing, 
the working group felt that this statement could become a more effective 
yardstick for evaluating current and future activities, a reminder ot 
the limitations within which we must work, and an expression of the 
ideal toward which we strive. 

Results: 

This objective will be realized when the appropriate procedures Fiave 
been established t,o scrutinize every new university program, initiative, 
and commitment Cor compatibility with ASU's statement of purpose. 

* 

Purpose III : Appalachian State University will establish a procedure to 
review periodically the -imp lementat ion of institutional objective's 
recommended in the final stage of ' the self-study. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Purpose sector): 

Support Cor regularized procedures to review and monitor the implemen- 
tation oC self-sttidy recommendations can be found in the Stage 5/6 
Impact Statements on Institutions/Government 2; Global Affairs 
Energy 2; Work I; Human Settlements; Equality B, C; and Goals 3, 4* 

Rejiults: 

This objective will be achieved wh^n the Committee for Institutional 
Studies and Planning develops a review procedure and begins to review, 
report on, and make recommendations concerning the objectives adopted, 
as result of the self-study process. 
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Insticutional Sector: ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



Organization and Administration I : To Implement programs leading to greater 
energy conservation, efficiency, and accountability and to be prepared 
to evaluate academic, co-curr icu lar , and extra-curricular programs in 
terms o£ energy consumption versus their value to the institution (e.g., 
cluster courses, field trips, forensics, athletics, and off-campus 
facilities such as ijhe New York Loft, Washington Appalachian House, 
and Camp Broadstone). 



Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

! 

Rather than being reflated to a specific institutional purpose, the 
implications of this objective are far-reaching and could af f ect"^>u:^^^^ 
ability to carry out the total mission of the university unless we 
rake positive steps to ensure that we have the resources necessary 
to do so. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Organization and Administration 
sector) : ^ , 

Environment I; Energy I, 2, 3, 5; Economy 5; Huiijan Settlements 2; 
Lifestyles 0. 

Results : 

1. Establish an Office of Energy Systems Management, administered 
and s.taff<id by qualified personnel, which will recommend and 
implement procedures and programs in a reasonable and forthright 
response to the necessity for energy constraints. At the same 
time, procedures should be established whereby the effectiveness 

of such an office can be evaluated in order to provide the necessary 
information for future directions. We should also make an- effort 
to utilize the expertise of our faculty, students, and staff 
wherever and v;henever possible in the establishment and ongoing 
efforts of the Energy Systems Management Office. Areas of possible 
involvement might include, but should not be limited to, energy 
studies of the various bui Id ings/ f ac i I i t ies,, conducting energy 
research, holding energy training seminar,«j/workshops, long-range 
planning for new physical plant facilities, and assessment studies 
of the most economic/energy efficient means of travel — bus, 
pla^ne, car, etc. ' 

2. Implement more stringent efforts in purchasing, scheduling and/or 
utilizing all university vehicles toward greater energy efficiency. 
This should include (a) coordinating all travel requests , to require 
as much **carpoo I ing** as possible; (b) planning and scheduling 
field trips on a more integrated (interdisciplinary) basis to 
allow greater participation ~ e.g., Anthropology/Geology; 

(c) scheduling more cluster courses on the same day/night whenever 
different courses are offered at the same location; (d) assessing 
vehicle use requirements in terms of trips made (length)" and the 
number of people making trips and make veh ic le" ass ignmentj-Sy/re,- 
assignments, as well as acquisitions, based on these analys<is. 
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Place greater emphasis on energy cechnology and iraLning as 
a more integral part of the curriculum and unLversit.y atLlvLties. 
This could be done through ^expans ion of existing courses, couLinuing 
education programs, or offering service/training seminars on new 
energy technolog ies • (The administration might also want to 
consider some of the programs which will be made ava liable trom 
the state of North Carolini.)' 

Energy , and economic constraints could well precipitate new 
teaching methodologies and/^i: alternative del iver^ sys terns with 
which administrators at al> levels must be prepared to deal. 
Consideration may also need to be given to revising the 



Investigate the feasibility of a metro-transportat^ion (shuttle) 
system to bring students to campus from large metropolitan 
areas such as Raleign, Greensboro, Winston-Salem, or Charlotte, 
especially during "peak"' times such as rhe beginning aVid ending 
of a semester, holidays, breaks, etc. 
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Q raanizatlon'^id Administration II ;. In th^ face of adversity such as 

dwindling financial retources, greater ,vCompet 1 1 ion for those resources 
which are available, increased state and federal regulations affecting 
both, admissions and personnel policies, and public demand for greater*' 
accountability, the administration must be prepared to make whatever 
changes are necessary to promote and ensure the financial security of 
the Institution. 



institutional Purpose or Mission: 

This objective is in keeping with ASU's overall mission of dedication 
to the total development of its constituency through programs of 
instruction, research, and service, sincp without the necessary 
financial resources, ve cannot accomplish this purpose. 

y . « . . • 

Relevant Stage 5/6. Impact Statements (prganization and Administration 
sector): 

* * ^ ' * ' 
Population 1, 2, 3, 5; Institutions/Government A. 3, B, C.l; Energy 1~A; 

Economy 1, 3, A; Human Sett lements . 2 ; Work 1; Equa 1 ity ,A. 1 , B.l, 2, 3, 4. 
Results: 

1. Give every encouragement and assistance to all gtmijTs-^wi th in the 
unive.rsity to raise independent funds whenever such funds are 

in the interest of the university or its programs. 

/ 

2. Take more positive steps toward establishing greater support from 
ASU alumni, "friends," and other sources which will contribute 

to our overall financial security in the years to come.- 

3. Pro;.ect the autonomy of the institution as much as possible in 
Ov r dealirtg with local, state,* or national agencies which try 
to dictate further bureaucratic "red tape." 

4. Establish more stringent measures of accountability for auxiliary 
functions (e.g., ASU Foundation, Athletics, Center for Continuing 
Education, New River Light and Poj^er Company, the Bookstore, etc.). 
Additionally, the administration should develop and adopt internal 
policies which will facilitate the most advantageous and economical 
use of university funds; and to enhance accountability, those' areas 
responsible for the internal measurei> of "auditing" expenditures 
and revenues should report solely to the Chancellor, since 
ultimately the Chancellor alone is the one held accountable. 

5. More and more the success of our institution will be measured in 
terms of the "employability" of our graduates and given increased 
interest by business and industry in persons holding a master/ s 
degree, step^ should be taken to strengthen graduate programs in. 
order to make our students more competitive in the marketplace. 
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Organization and. Admin isLrat ion III ; Implement iimnediaLe measures wl/ich wilT 
allow Appalachian State Universijiy to maintain the control iQd growth of 
' the student body while taking positive steps to ensure that th,e overall 

quality of ithe institution and its academic product will not be compromised, 
« 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

ASU's purpose st^ites that it will ^'provide a liberal education for . 
all i.ts ^students." Our ability to provide a ''quality" education to 
all students is based upon the resources available 'to the 'institution; 
and if our student body is allowed to grow at'a greater rate than our 
resources, we cannot, hope to accomplish this purpose. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 impact Statements (Organization and Administration ^ 
sector): » 

Population 1, 2^ 3, A; Institutions/Government A. 2, '3, C.l; Economy 3, A; 
Human Settlements I; Work 1; Lifestyles I, 2; Equality C.l; also Stage 
3/4 rept>rts on Global Aff^iirs^and Participation. • , 

Results: J 
if. ' ' • ; . 

I. Establish a more* effective student recruitment program to attract 
bettier qualified students to ASU. Mays to help accomplish this 
could include^ 

a) Work more closely with high school counselors to get information 
on the top 10% of -the graduating classes and then make personal 
contact with these p,rospecti;ive college stuMents. 

b) Establish* a "faculty recruitment pool" in which interested 
faculty would participate by having personal contact with 
individual high»schoo,l s^ydents and "sell" AoU'ft academic 
program's to them* ^ 

c) Develop cooperative programs whereby ASU would offer free 
speakers to high school groups on relevant tppics and then 
invite prospective students to campuj; for tours* 

d) U<;e student teachers and supervisors of these Student 
teachers a.*^ ^SU ambassadors tvP promote our , programs . 
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, ^ 2. Investigate alternative sources of support whtch, will provide more 

funds for financial assistance to ensure a more cCmpetitiye le^'el in* 
the years to come. The current l^vel of. funding for graduate ^ 
ass is tantships should be increased since the.y are not currently 
competitive. 

3 To enhance placement and career planning, the Office of Placement 
and Career Planning should be oriented to market ASU graduates in 
all disciplines more affirmatively. Ties, between Placement and 
the academic departments should ba strengthened by training 
placement personnel as to what the departments have to offer in the 
way of prospective employees and their qualifications. 

» 

4. The desire for lifelong learning and continuing education programs — 
will create a greater emphasis on "restructuring" academic offerings 
* ' to increase the scope of such programs in order to attract and 

^ ' rcta in students . 
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Organization and Administration IV : For the administration to be prep,ared 
to revamp the academic structure of the university in order t^o respond 
to a collegial organization which will more c-learly emphasize and 
differentiate the academic programs, objectives, and Interests in the 
* natural,' pt<ysical, mathematical, and technical sciences from those of 
' the social sciences, fine arts, or humanities, ' ■ 



Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

This objective is designed to strengthen the Institutional purpose 
**to be cognizant of new knowledge and prepared to meet, the challenge 
of new ideas,'* and to provide the vehicle necessary to reflect and 
implement programs which will best meet changing social needs and 
object/ 

Relcv/ant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Organization and Administration 
sector): 

•Jns/titutions/Govcrnment A.l; Lifestyles 4, 5; Participation 1; Stage 
3/Q reports on Science and Technology and Goals. 

Results: 

ihe objective will be achieved when ASU has undertaken a reorganization 
of the collegial structure in order to respond to the complex problems 
and educ'^tional needs of the future and to create a more cohesiN^e 
rouping of the academic disciplines. 

^ Or^aTrfzdtion and Administration V : To provide the organizational structure and 
adminisLrative leadership for the integration (combining) and enhancement 
of research functions and responsibilities under one unit which will be 
able to direct, coordinate, and promote these activities in the most 
effici^tit and effective manner possible^. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

The objective commits the university t,o fu thor development of programs/ 
a^-CLv^ities which will advance the frontiers of knowledge through research. 
The primary commitment is to foster and promote research, scholarship, 
'and creative ability as an essential and unique means of advancing* 
knowledge and understanding. 



Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Organization & Administration sector): 

Institutions/Government A.l; Economy 2, 7; Human Settlements 2; 

lifestyles 4; Participation 1. ^ 

Results: 

To undertake a revita-lization of the area of university research services^, 
to bring under one unit resources, funct ions, and interests that could ^ 
provide a cohesive thrust and direction fjjx all research-related activities 
currently housed under numerous areas wi/th nK^ommon direction. This 
would also eliminate overlap of responsibilities and give greater visibility 
and the impetus necessary to strengthen our commitment to research. 
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Organization an<j Administration VI ; To implement progranrs which will promote 
^and provide for the continued growth a^d developmeiSt of ASU's f^iculty, 
staff, and students.* " * 



Institutional Purpose or Mission; , * 

This objective will ensure the ^'personWl" resources' necessary to * ' 
carry o,ut thp university*s purpose , ^which is dedicated to the total 
• development of its constituency through programs of instruction, 
research and service. * ^ 

' */ 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Organization & Administration sector 

) 

^ Population I, 2; Institutions/Government A. I, C»l, 3; Economy 2, 6, 7, 8; 
Human Settlements I, 2; Lifestyles I, 3, 4) 7, 8; Equality A. I, B»l, 2, 3, 

4, ca. 

Results; 

^I. Maximize, throu^h^all ins t i tu tt,ona I channels, the priority 

employment of ASU faculty members for extension te'aching, consul- 
tation op^portunities , and other areas in^which we .can better 
utilize ih^s valuable resource. 

2. As the composition of the faculty and staff continues to diversify, 
the university should offer more ass is tancc ^ in the following areas; 
^a)^ trailing programs to allow greater upward mobility and 

promote greater personal satisfaction in employment 
oppor'tunities; ^ 

/ b) adequate counseling personnel and facilities to assist employees 
in be'i^ig better able^ to cope with personal and/or family^ crises; 
y c) adequate child care facilities. 

Imp Icmenta'tion of sy^h assistance should not necessarily be "no 
crfarge" to those employees taking advantage of these benefits. If 
these were imp lemented .on a "fee" basis, then not only should ASU 
offer such assistance to its employees but they should be expanded 
to include services for^ spouses as well. 

' r> ^ 

3. Make the necessary changes to accommod^ate changing lifestyles and 
to adapt to a range of flexible lifestyle options (e.g., older 
students wi milies would necessitate changes in housing* 
arrangements L'n order to facilitate their edvication). 

/ * ' . 

4. Kxp^ind c^vp^bi llrties * a^nd. support for faculty/ development. 



For other objectives closely related to the concerns, of this sector, see 
Purpose III; Financial Resources IV, V, and VI; Faculty V (C,D,E); .Student 
Development Services L and II; and Research 1. 
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Institutional Sector: EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 



Introductory Comment 



There is, of course, no attempt in the following to state 'or restate 
the entire educational prospectus of the- university. Rather, there is 
a statement of objectives which is a response '*j:'o the special indicacions 
emerging from Stages 3/A and 5/6 of the self-study. This committee took >\ 
as its responsibility the generation of a series of objectives consistent 
with the assumption that the university's primary goal is to provide a 
high quality education for a.l 1 of its students. J > 



Excellence in education demands that tKe university, while being 
responsive to the demands of the marketplace, not be simply a passive 
reagent \o those demands.' On the contrary, the marketplace should and 
will be affected by the good educational institution. For example, a 
citizenry increasingly sensitized to the importance of'*sophi^tication 
in the use of value judgments will demand education in this connection. 
.On the other hand, a citizenry whose educational institutions have failed 
to communicate %o it any sense of *^ffnpor tance in such matters* is likely 
to become increasingly alienated from any but the grossest common valu- 
ational sensibilities and is increasingly unlikely to tolerate, much 
less to support, any deviation therefrom. Hence, educational objectives 
which reflect a desire for excellence are to be defined in relation to a 
tension between needs as reflected by popular demand and needs for 
educating .popular demand^ 

In the light of these considerations, it is proposed that Appalachian 
State University' develop within it>s curricular structure, a^s a matter 
of overall policy and in specific course offerings, the following 
objectives : ^ <i 

•. " " ^ 
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Educational Program 'l ; To provido for *cont i nuous engagement, amor^ stud(Mits 
and faculty, in critical exploration of values and ethics as tho5;e 
'relate to both individual and social d Imens Ions 'of lile. 

Institutional Purpose or Mls^Jion: 

This objective Is in accord with several commitments In ASU ' s ' sta temen;: 
of purpose: "To expand cultural horizons and develop appreciatioi\ of 
ethlcAl and-aesthetlc values;" "fo serve as a' force social Improve- 
ment;^ "To nurture an Intellectual climate In which ttutly is sought * 
and respected." ^ ^ - 

ftelevanc Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Educational Program sector): 



Institutions/Government C,3 (need for educational programs which meet 
the complex problems of the 1986s); Environment l.c (pressur?^ to ^'^^er 
curriculum to place'a greaCer emphasis on preparing people 'to repre^'ent 
environmental Interests tdv/the body politic); Science and Xechnology 4 ' 
(scientific and technical Issues will receive greater treatment with 
respect to the humaq Impact of the energy |Cr is IsO ; Lifestyles A, 5, 7 
(need for additional /fourse offerings or revisions to meet needs and 
problems caused by changing lifestyles); Goals 1, 3,. 4 (need Lor 
continuous curriculum* revision* to assist the state and nation in 
responding to social and value changes; ^curriculum and Instruction in 
the social sciences will expand citizenship and ethics training; need 
to address the problem of disintegrating community orientations). 

^j^esiilts: • ^. 

X 

This objective will be realized wijen It Is embodied In the General 
Education Pr.ogram as an aspect of guidelines for General Education; 
when no academic program re(5u Irementrs .prec lude the pursuing o/ this 
• objective; when the university provides adequate structure(s) and 
resources for teaching and f acu f ty/s tudeht 'dialogue In this area. 

Currently, some m^jor programs'are so highly structured w^lth require- 
ments that, in effect, t;hey are preemptive of the larger educational 
objectives of the university., Including this pr.esent recommendation. 
For examples: a Music major may face as maay as 78 hours of requirements; 
an Elementary Education program may require over, 105 hours; Reading 
Education requires over*65 hours. If the objective stated^here Is to ^ 
be realized there must be enough flexibility In nvajor programs to^allow 
for such things as capstone Interdisciplinary courses at the junior and/or 
senior levels; courses In professional ethics In such araas as politics,, 
business , medicine, scientific research, journalism, etc. Further, the 
university should support^ through specific funding annual public symposia 
on various topics relating to the complex issues of ethics and public , 
life. ' • . ■ ^ 
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Educacional Program 'll ; To provide for education in .cultural diversity, . 
particularly as this relates to the continuljag vlabll'lty of American 
society as an ongoing experiment in cultural pluralism and as U 
relates to Intercultural communication and understanding «t the . 
internat lona4 hevel. 



Institutional Purpose or Mission: 



This objective Is In achord wlth^ the following commitments in ASU's 
s statement of purpose: "to expand cultural horizons and develop 

appreciation of ethical^and aesthetic values;" "To serve as a force 
for social improvement ;f" "To provide a Ubera I ^educat Ion ^f or, a 1 1 Its 
students." " * ^ - ' 



Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Educational Program sector): 

Institutions/Governmrfht C.3 (need for educational programs, to meet phe 
complex problems of the 1980s); Global Affairs 5, 7, 8 (need to increase • 
understanding of world afvfalrs by emphasizing International course 

' offerings and increased ?tudy of foreign la/iguages; need for ele/nentaiy 
and secondary school teache«i;s to be aware of political, geographical, 

' and historical factors that Influence the contemporary world i,cene); 
Economy I (demand for degree programs in international studies),; Work 3 
(growth of world markets will require professional and management • 
personnel i.o become more aware of social, "cultural, and, economic trends ^ 
in foreign countries); Lif-estyles 4 (need for additional course 
offerings or revisions to meet needs and problems caused by changing 
^lifestyles); Goals -l, 4 (need for curriculum revl's'lon* to assist the 
state and nation In rllspondlng to social and value changes). 

* i 

Re^sults: ' ^ ' ^ * ^ ^ ^ 

4> 

^ ^Thlssobjectlve will, be realized when every college wl'thln the university 
( * has* Instituted course wbrk and/or programs* compatible with realizing 

this objective. For example, there heiads to be a wide diversity of 

approaches to minority and multicultural studies. • 

Further, ASU will exert pressure co reverse the recent trend away .from 
the 'study of foreign |anguages ;by 'seeking to enroll th? majority of ; 
the student body In foreign- languages courses . , The advisement procedures 
will be crucla.l to. the accomplishment of the latter goal. 
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Educational Program LIT ; * To provide for e'ducatioi\with Tespect to the, 

mul'tifaceted problems and implications of human interact ion^wi th the 
environment, particularly inclusive of Lnstruttion which will raise 
the level of sensitivity to the <5omp lex ^ne tyork of value. issues vhL':h 
are at stake. in all environmental policies. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: , \ , 



.This objective is in accord 'with several commitments in ASJU's sjtatemenl 
of purpose; *'To serve ,as a force for social improvement;"^ "To be 
cognizant of new .know IS'dge and prepared to meet t-he challenge of new 
ideas;" "To .expand cultural horizons ai?d develop appreciation oC 
eth-ical and- aes tliet ic values." g s ' 
t . ^ ' 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Educational Program sector): 

Insti tutions/Government^^ C.3 (need' for educational prograniJi which meet 
the problems oT the 1980s); Environment l;(2, 3 (pressure to aUer^ 
cur^iculifm to present a greater* emphas is oA how to deal -with 
environmenta I'^prob lems) ; Economy I (dqniand for programs in the area' 
of environment); Science arnd Technology 4 (greater attention tq ^ ' . 
scient if ic^ and technical issues ^.concern ing the human impact of .thg 
energy crisis); Lifestyles 4 (need for addi tiona I "bourses or revisions 
to meet needs of changing lifestyles).; Goals 1 (ne^d for curricuhun 
revision to assist state and nation in responding to social and 



value changes/ 
Results 



There will be iatra- and interdepartmental course work whose major 
goal is ^to educate for a sociaTly, huiSanist ica Uy responsible science 
and technology and for scientitically^jand technologically sensi-tive' 
humanisms. This means theje will be a broadened emphasis on 'quanj:i- 
^tative s.kills and the technological applications ^nd'methods of these 
^skills and' their limitations; and there wlll^be broadened emphasis on* 
the .qualitative impact of environmental de^cisions. Ample opportunities 
to take such work will be provided in the curriculum, and no academic 
program requirements will preclude this objective.. 
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Educational Program IV ; To provide for elevation of tHe level of 

communication skills ^nd the level of appreciation of tho language arts. 



I 



Iijstitut iqnal Purpose or Mlssioil:, ^ > , • ^ 

This is in accoxd with ASU's purpose "To {^vi7e\ liberal education for 
•all its students" arrti "To serve as a^ force for social improvenKint . " ' ^ 

, Relevant Stage. 5/6 Impact 'Statements (Educational Pro'gram sec'tor): 

-Institutions'/^ovefnment A.l, C.l, C.O^ Environment l.cV^if es tyles l^^H^; 
Equality B.2, C.3. ^ ^ ^ . 

, ^ ResuTts: 

Every dep'artment will have i*nstituted some program(s) which promotes , 
language skills among its majors. ^' ' ^ 

Educational Program V : To prpvide for a renewed commitment in the university* 
-academic [programs to meet the needs — wi tli in^ our def in i t ion of mi*5"sion^- 
of all elements 'of society, , , ^ ^ , .'^ ' 



a 



Ins t i tuLiona I Purpose or 'Mission: * . ' 

This is in accord with ASU ' s p.urpose /'To make its resources availablof 
to the people within its sphere of 'inf luen.ct2 - " 

Relevant Stage 5/h Impact Statements (Educational Program sector): 

Popu^lation I, 2; Institutions/Government A/l, C.l; Economy 2, 3; - / 
. Science^and .Technology 5; Human Settlements 2, 3; Work 2; Lifestyles 2, 4; 
* Equality. A> I, B.l, 2, .3, C.2; Goals I; Participation 2. 

' ' ^ / 
Results : r U ' * 

We will have established structures for determining \t{d meeting the 
evolving educational needs of a^multifaceted society with^laK^th 
traditional and nontrad i t iona 1 programs and both within the campus 
confines and by outreach programs. These ;structures will address, 
wi.thin the limits of our resources, spec ia^^^eefis of, for example, 
older age groups; handicapped; underprepared; disadvantaged; highly 
motivated and talented students*. Further, there will be specific 
programs for attracting exceptional and minority groups anc^ f^ubty 
and administration in these same areas. 

• 

For other objectives closely related to the concerns ol this sector, see 
Purpose II; Organization and Administration III and IV; Financial Resources V;^ 
Library V; Student Development Services II; and Special Activities V. 
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Institutional Sector: FINANCIAL RESOURCES 



Financial Resources 1 : The, university will institute a program of 
continuous reefxarnination of financial priorities. 

/ ■ • . ■ " . 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

' \ ' 

11 the university is expected to provide a broad range of offerings 
of educational' programs, research, and services, within tlie limited 
means* provided by its sponsors, it is imperative ^hat those offerings 
' be prioritized Ln terms of' financial viability in order tp maijDtain 
.appropriate breadth and depth of educational programs. 

Relevant Sti^e S/G'^Impact Statements (Fin<i\icial Resources ^^5tJCLor) : 

Populatian (societal trends) 1; Institutions/Government A.l^ 3, B, C; 
(Jlobal Affairs 1; ^Economy 2; Goals ^6; Participation Ij^J*^ 

Results: ^ • ' 

The Budget Advisory Committee^* in consultation with the offices of 
Academic* ACCai^-s and Business Affairs, will develop a set of 
criteria to be applied by all segments of the university, in^ 
se^Lting EiTiancial priorities f.or programs, personnel, and capital . 
^ improvements. These criteria would include (and 'define)v factors 
such as 4emonstrateb nped, quality, and cos.t effectiveness. 
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Financial Resources II : The university will pursue rigorously a program 
% of conservation of resources in order to .offset the dwindling suppHes 
of new money. , 
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Institutional Purpose*or Mission: * \ V • 

Because Appalachian State University is a public institution, and 
because parfof Its mission is to serve h"Umankind, it is only 
appropriate thaV it serve as. a model for fKe conservation of resources. 

Relevant Stage* 5/6 Impact Statements (Financial Resources sectcfr): 

' Institutions/Government A. 3, B; Global "Af&airs 1 , '3 ; Environm\int 1, 2; 
Energy 2, 6; -Economy Ij", Science and Technology 3, 10,' 12, 13; Goals 6; 
Participation 1. ^ 

Results: ' / . ^ 

Examples of the types of conservation that might be achieved are: 

1. Systems will be developed for more efficient use of existing 
learning spaces, eliminating whenever possible thos'fe blocks 
of time when areas are heated or cooled but not used. 

2. ' The university will curtail the proliferation of sp'ecial use 

learning spaces which, because of their desigft^ and Equipment, 
Oiust lie unused for s ign if leant p^eriods of time while still 
.ibeing heated or copied. ^ 

3. The academic calendar will be rearranged to minimize fuel 
consumption during winter months. 

4. Existing arc'h'Hecture will be. modified for. passive (possibly 
active) solar haacing; new buildings will conform to latest 
energy-conserving styles. 

,5, More communi9atio,TVfand interaction will be developed between 

^ higher administration and, faculty with respect to^budget matters. 

6. "AH administrative otf'ice^'s will adopt by July 1982 a "management 
by objectives^i^-.approach to the performance oX their functions in 
order to improve efficiency. 

• \. ' \ 

ll AccountabiTity and cost-ef fecliveness criteria as rigorous^ as 
those &'pplie4 to curriculum and faculty will be developed and 
applied to all administrative units by July 1982. 

8. Efforts^will be unclertaken to facilitate the purchase of supplies 
and' eqiFlpment ftom non^st^te contractors as well ^s state 
con ttactors • • • 
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Financial Resources III : The university will pursue a policy of reallocating 
resources rather than expecting funding for all new* projects . 

Ins titutional »Pu;rpose or Mission: 

The university cannot in the future exp»ect unlimited funding from btsr 
sponsors, both public ^nd private, nor can It extract an undue 
proportion of i(;s resources from its students. Therefore, \\ it is 
to provide the scope of services cited -In the University Mission 
Statement, It Is mandatory that reallocation p-rocedures be developed n 
as soon as practicable. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Flna,ncial Resources sector): 

Institutions/Government A.l, 3, 4, -3.2, C; Glottal Affairs I',' 
Environment 3; feconomy 2; Scien^ce and Technology '2 , 8, 12; Work 4; 
Lifestyles 1-8; Equality B.2, C.l;^ Goals 6; Participation 1, 3. 

Results: " ^ \ 

Examples of the way^ in which this objective can be achieved are: 

I. Faculty will be allowed greater flexibility in obtaining direct 
compensat ion" f or outside funded research performed througk the 
univers ity . j 

\l 2. The legislature will be apprised of the facts surrounding the 
need to shift resources as new needs develop in areas such as 
y lifelong learning, educatiw^n of the handicapped and learning 
^ disabled, ' remedial education, etc. 

3. Where economies can be realized, funds will be shifted t<^ 
programs that are able to utilize broadcast and/or correspondence 
ipodes of instruction. 

mir 

4. The summer program will be revitalized by shifting to programs 
which will attract specialized clientele, such as is currently , 
being done via the various camp programs and the Elderhostel 
program. 



5. Proposals for new proj'ects will address the question of 
* * whether the projects can be funded in whole or in part by 
the reallocation of resources.. 



V 
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Financial Resources IV. : TfTe university viill plan to seek funds for 

investment^ (or multiplier) purposes, wherein a definite '^payback" 
would be/^hieved.. 




Institutional Purpose or Mission: ' v 
_ . ' , ' - 

^#*The total development of the university's constituency can^be 
accqmp l/ish6d only by involving that constituency to the fullest 
extent - in terms of financial support and expanded interaction. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Financial Resources sector): ^ 

Global Affairs 2; Energy 4; Economy 1, 3, 4; Work I, 3; Goals 1, 4; 
Participation 3, 4., ' 1J - 



R?suJ 
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The following outcomes are illustrative of ways in which this ^ ^ 
objective can be achieved: . • 

. 1. Resources^ and fund-raising personnel available to the Development 
Office and the ASU Foundation will be increased. , « 

2. Released time and travel expenses to at least one faculty member 
per college, ^'supervised by the Development Office, will be' 
• provided for the purpose of soliciting private funds for 

research, program development, and student scholarships ^ • 
specific to the areas of. study in-each college. 
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3. The payoff that can accrue by their investing, in Appalachian 

State'Univers-ity will be publ ic ized among businesses and industry. 

'4. Funds will be sought for energy and land 'use research not onl^ to 
meet societal needs but to prevent spiraling energy costs from* 
becoming too large a part of the university's, budget. This will *, 
enable the university to become a consumer of regionally produced 
energy, food, services, ' and material resources. 

Financial Resources. V : The university will strive to assure an adequate level 
of funding by maintaining a'high lev*el of student enrollment while 
encouraging more d ivers ity .and excellence within the student body. 

> Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

Because of the current jfractice of funding by FTE enrollment, the 
provision of educational programs, conduct of research, and offering 
of servipes presumes that the level of student enrollment will be ^ 
high enough to maintain instituc^ional viability. 

Relevar^t Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Financial Resources sector):. 

Population (societal trends) 1, 5, {values) I, 2; Global Affairs 3; 
Economy 1; Human Settlements 1; Goals 2; Participation 2, 3. 

Results: 

The acihievement of this objective can be measured by the *fo I lowing *^ 
outcomes: 
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Additional resources B,nd personnel will be provided Lo the 
Admissions Office for increased efforts in the area ol student 
recruitment both within and outside thp state. ' ' 



2. Efforts will h^. intensified to achieve a reduction, in the 
differential between in-state and out-of-state tuition, along 
with general increases in in-state tuition. . 

3. Academic scholarships for academically deserving students will 
• be .increased . 

4. .Funding requests will tak«2 into consideration headcount as well 
^ as FTE enrollment, ' ' . 

' 5. ASU will i^ppeal to a more diver/e student .body by attempting to 
shed its regional university image.* 

6. The attractiveness of the Appalachian mountains as a living/ 
learning environment will be promoted more intensively. ; 

7. ^ The number of out-of-state and international students will^be 

increased'. * • , 

Frijancial Resources VI ; While keeping student fees as low as possible* 
the uhiversity will pursue a policy of ^ihifting gradually a larger 
proportion of the financial burden, of a college education to the 
person who wiH benefit directly 'therefrom — the student." 



Institutional Purpose or Mission: 



The university exists foe iiis constituency, therefore it follows that the 
constituency ought to be expected to bear part of the financial burden 
of its progcams. 

*■ 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Financial^ Resources sector): 

Global Affairs 1, 3; Ecorioipy Lifestyles 8; Equality B.2; Goals 2,3; 
Participation 3. « 

Results: 

The^achievement of this objective can be measured by the following outcomes 

1. In-state tuition will be increased gradually, beyond the rate 
dictated by inflation. 

2. More realistic cost differentials among academic programs will 
be established and, where appropriate, higher prices will be 
charged 'for instrtiction in selected disciplines. 



For other objectives closely relaxed to the concerns of this sector, see 
Organization and Administration 1 and Il;^Library II; and Physical Resources VIU 
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Institutional Se"ctor: FACULTY , 

Part I: Quality ^ 

\ 

i * 

Faculty tlA) ; ' Appa'lachian State University will make every effort to 
continue to maintain a quality faculty with varied taleats and 
background . ' 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

This objective is in keeping with the goal **to maintain a faculty 
dedicated to teachiijg^and scholarship/* 

Relevant Sta^e 5/6 Impact StAteipcnts (Faculty sector): 

The impact statements demonstrating this most directly are those 
which show that a diversity of taUnts will be needed to take ASU 
into the 21st century. Equality A. 3 stresses individual instruction 
capabilities, especially with handicapped students. Equality C,5 
emphasizes that faculty must be. competent in interdisciplinary 
efforts. Goals 6 emphasizes ability to give service to the region 
as an important strength of faculty persons. Despite the pessimistic 
wording of Human Settlements (societal trends) 5, ASU must make a 
greater effort to hire and retain black faculty members. ASU will ^ 
cop^tinue to enjoy a large pool from which to draw faculty in some 
disciplines. In other disciplines thore will be a dearth of 
candidates Owing to more financially attractive offers from 
industry and other sectors. Lifestyles 1 discusses the desire 
of persons to locate in the sunbelt, to worlT longer until retirement, 
as well as the availability of more qualified women and minorities 
for employment. Careful committee homework will have to precede 
all hiring, as Energy 4 stresses it might become a f inancial^burden 
to bring candidates to campus to interview for jobs. Global Affairs 
2*discusses the likely increase in faculty ,age and length of faculty 
service . • , 

Results: 

This is an ongoing, maintenance objective which could be quantified 
m numbers ^nd percentage^ , but should not be. Availability data 
should be examined by individual disciplines every five years. 



Faculty 1(B) : Appalachian State University will make every effort to 

encourage meaningful and necessary research and publication eitorts 
by faculty. * 

Institutional I'urpose or Mission: 

This objective supports ASU's commitment "to advance the frontiers 
of knowledge through research." 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Faculty sector); 

The irtuact statements strongly supporting this are those that show 
an appreciation "".r the value of research and publication. Energy 
3, 4 and Global Affairs 4, 5 imply th^c research and travel abroad 
or to present papers. at professional meetings may have to come out 
of the faculty member*s own hide. However, Environment 2 indicates 
that research ^into such things as orderly community development 
and energy efficient technology may be well funded and encouraged. 
Inst itutiotis/Government A. I shows the kinds of research interests 
the federal government and private institution^ are likely to ^ 
support and encourage. Also, the creation of a federal Department 
of Education may we,ll lead to greater research efforts concerning 
^the goals and effectiveness of Americans public schools. Doing 
research and producing publications may well become a necessity for 
faculty seeking tenure and promotion, as seen»in Equality C.3 and 
Participation 5. Efficient secretarial pooling could aid in 
professional manuscript preparation. Although effective teaching 
* will and should remain the faculty's primary responsibility, 
research and publication do contribute to lively and effective 
teaching. 

Results: 

This objective should not be quantified in a cumbersome manner by 
counting pages published in journalb or the number of professional 
papers gi|en by faculty members. However, research and pub.li'cation 
should be a part of the reward system. The administration should 
encojurage research and publication by providing released time and 
by hiring secretaries whose sole responsibility would be expert 
manuscript preparation (manuscripts over 50 page^ would not 
automatically be done, so as to permit a sharing of secretarial 
t im'e ) . 
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Faculty 1(C) ; Appalachian State University will continue to encourage 

faculty to make important contributions to the community and region. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: ^ j 

This objective is in keeping with'^SU^s pur^^se *'to make its resources 
available to the people within its Sphere of Influence" and **to serve 
as a force for social improvement." 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Faculty sector); 

The impact statements most clearly allied to this objective are those\ 
which indica-te that ASU has th'^e vision and capability to be truly 
committed to social service broadly defined and broadly sought. 
Goals 6 speaks of service to the surrounding area becoming more 
important as the faculty's interests are of necessity clciser to 
^home. Institutions/Government A. 3 and Participation 5 i^ndicate-^ 
that administrative evaluation -of faculty, will stress more heavily 
community services and innovation in meetiftg essential human needs. 

Results: 

^ - I ■ 

Appropriate and significant service should be considered in the 
rewards system. Such service c^n be effectively and fairly 
evaluated if it specifically draws on the professional expertise 
of the particular facul'ty member^ Having service contributions 
be»a sigTiifican^ factor^in the determination of merit pay would 
be one way "o help encourage fulfillment of this objective. 

Faculty 1(D) : Appalachian State University will make every effort to see 
that faculty are on the cutting edge of their disciplines as well as 
broadly knowledgeable about concerns erf society and their solutions. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

* This objective illustrates ASU's determination "to be cognizant of 

I new knowledge and prepared to meet the challenge of new ideas," as 

well as "to serve as a ^Sorce for social improvement." 

Relevant Stage,5/6 Impact Statements (Faculty sector): 

Relevant impact statements include Economy 3..c; Institutions/Government 

A. 2- and C.l; Lifestyles 4; Participation 3, 4, 6; and WorkU. ^ 

Results: , ^ ' 

Faculty ntust see themselves as continual students* as lifelong learners. 
/ Furthermore, ..acknowledging that mentgl and physical health go together, 

increased faculty emphasis on personal fitness and health should be 
encouraged. A system of regular sabbaticals after seven years of 
service by a faculty member should be instituted. 
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Part II: 



Societal Pressures 



Faculty lUA.I) ; Appalachian State University wi,ll make contingency 

planb for appropriate faculty responsiveness to changes in population 
over Che next decade. ' Projected decrease in the number of young 
people and increase in the number of older people make likely a shift 
in student constituency, necessitating faculty and program adapta- 
bility, i ' J ' 

Inscityt iona 1 Purpose or Mission: 

This objective is consistent wi.th ASU*s statement of purpose: *'To 
make its resources available to the people within its sphere ot 
influence." 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (tXculty sector): 

This abjective is consistent with the impact impelled in Li*Eostylcs 
p lanning .assumption A.l ("The^median age of the .population will 
continue to rise through the '80s."^). Also Lifestyles planning 
assumption C.l ("The increased interest in lifelong learning of 
the '70s will continue to incTrease throughout the *80s with adults 
seeking to improve job opporftuni t ies as well as use their free 
time constructively."). Also consistent with Population 
(societal trend impact) 2 ("Faculty will need new skills for 
working with older age groups.,")^ See. also Human Settlements 
(societal trends) 4. 



Results: 

%^The procedure is to continue and expand throughout the '80s as 
need warrants the adult, off-campus, and nontraditional educational 
opportunities we have developed in the *70s. Recruitment of new 
faculty should be done with an eye to adaptability, and existing 
faculty should be provided with professional renewal opportunities 
to develop flexibility. 

/ 

( 
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Fa-ul-.v ll(A.2) : Irrview of tho growing propensity lor litigation, 

Appalachian State Univprsity will provide procedures and safeguards 
fur' the protection of the faculty. s' % 

/ 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

J This objective is consistent with the purpose statement: "To 

nurture an intellectual climate in which truth is sought and 
ri?spected." Truth is many-sided. No one concern, not even 
the valid and desirable one of equal access to and subsequent 
achif^vement in higher educa t ign shou Id be allowed to overbalance 
all other considerations. o 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Faculty sector): 

This objective Is strongly supported in Equality, planning 0 
^ assumption C, where the statement is made: "There will be pressures 
from parents, legislature, fxiculty, and students, demanding that 
everybody get equal rewards in higher education." This is fol.lowed 
by several more specific examples. Also, see Goals, planning 
assumption 0.5: "Amer icans^are now evidencing a near obsessiyn with 
personal security.... In their quest to be free from the conse- 
quences of all calamity, Americans have necessitated that teachers, 
doctors, government officials, etc. purchase huge quantities of 
ma Iprac t i V e insurance." 

Resulrs: 

The procedures for the university (or state) to follow would seem 
to be (U to provide adequate and appropriate liability coverage 
for the faculty; and (2) to provide in-service education concerning 
the legal implications and respons iM I it ies of faculty performance. 
(This has already begun, to some extent, through memoranda and 
council meetings.) 
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FavuUv LUB>1) : Apptilachian State University will hold on to its special 

heritage of knowledge while responding to the multiplicity of boi^iety's 
concerns. Since the faculty are the primary interprettirs and purveyors 
of this'heritage, their views should be strongly considered in the 
* sotting oi goali> and policies. 

# 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: * 

, This objective -^is consistent with ASU^s statement of purpose: ''To 
provide a liberal education for all its students/' 

ReTevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Faculty sector): 

Support for this objective .can be foupd in the impact statements such 
as Human Settlements 2* (impact of sfbwaxal value shifts) and Equality 
C,l. See also Population, .planning assumption 6, Societal Value Shifts: 
♦^Americans value education highly because it has been the path to upward 
mobility, to better-paying jobs..- We do not value education because we 
have learned the joy of discovery or the exhilaration of new insights. 
Thus, the goals shared by most educators — the development ot the 
individual and of an effective citizenry — Q^re not often shared by 
others." 

/ J, 

Results: 

IT 

The means for achievement of this objective is through adequate v 
organ izationtriksG^o vis ion for the facultyls voice to be heard. 
What has been well begun in this regard at ASU should be developed 
and continued, as recommended in Objective V(A-E) of this report.. 

Faculty II(B.2) : Appa lachian 'State University will strive to build mutual ^^^\ 
respect and understanding in order to prevent any severe confrontation 
between the university and society as a whole. 

The university must gently but firmly continue to assert its role as 
a leading force working toward the physical, intellectual, ^nd aesthetic 
betterment of mankind. It must not abandon this role and become simply 
a mirror for society's mote mundane and practical desires. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

This objective is consistent with ASU*s statement of purpose: "To 
serve as a force for social improvement." 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements(Facul ty sector): 

This objective is consistent with Human Settlements (societal value 
shifts impacts) 4: "As universities experience decreased respect among 
the population as a whole, faculty^ may experience more pressure tor 
involvemeniL in activities which contribute to positive institutional 
images." 

Results: 

The' means to achieve this objective is through fa(:ulty organization and 
involvement significant enough to profject faculty image and interest and 
strong enough to forestall unionizing. 

9^- \ ■ • 
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P^aculcy II(B.3) ; Appa lachiaiT State University will encourage and 
preserve in the faculty those ethical values necessary to the 
protet:tion of individual rights and the fostering of individual 
responsibility. This is very important, otherwise we ma^ educate 
very knowledgeable opportunists who know the price of everything 
and the value of nothing, A twofold goal of the university should 
be: competence and 'conscience. 



Institutional Purpose or >Ji 

4 

This objective is consistent wibh ASU's purpose statement: "To 
expand cultural horizons ^nd develop appreciation of ethical 
and aesthetic values," 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Faculty ^ector): 

This objective is consistent with Goals 1: "As a consequence of 
planning assumption D, 1 (intensified emphasis on the goal of creating 
a more responsible citizenry), recruiters of new faculty. will in- 
creasingly find themselves having to focus on the moral qualities 
of potential ASU faculty members. Technical and scientific competence 
Will not be enough to ensure hiring, even in traditionally *value- 
free* areas of the university." 

Results: 

The procedure to ^achieve this objective should be primarily to 
emphas ize. the values and ethical implicatiori's of a liberal education, 
most especiaUyvfairness and the resp ons ibl &^ pursuit of truth. 
Consideration sliouid also be given^to ethical qualities in recruiting 
and rewarding faculty, but tempered with ^discretion to avoid narrow 
int'.rpre tat ions of "morality," Poten t ia 1 " i I lega I i ty of* such narrow 
inlerpretations would also be a deterrent to moral posturing. The 
problem is *a delicate one, but the faculty itself, rather thL^n^ the 
public or the administration, shoiild t^ce the Initiative. The 
Professional Ethics Committee of the'Taculty Senate provides a 
start I organizationally, but the matter goes far beyond mere rules 
or procedures. 
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Part III: Number and Composition of the Faculty 

Faculty IIl(A) ; The university will sharpen the process to measurcferand 
evaluate the effectiveness of the faculty in an effort to keep the 
faculty professionally aliv^ Economic problems will tend to make 
the university environment a Jvery attractive "refuge" p^en^hough 
salaries will remain low. 

In6titut ional Purpose or Mission: "J 



In an effort to meet the goals of ASU as defined in its statement of 
purpose, the university must seek and provide means to encourage 
continued academic growth* among its faculty members. If excellence 
is to be maintained in teaching and if knowledge is t'o be extended 
and, verified, the^ university must develop the process to provide ^ 
financial* resources as well as tJhe leadership to evaluate and reward 
those ef forts. ^ 



r 

Relevant Stage WO impact Statements (Faculty sector): 

Glob^^l Affairs 1 dii^usses this potential problem. See aLso 
Institutions/Government C* 1-3 and Equality C.2. ^ 

Results: - 

There will be Continued review of the faculty evaluation process with 
more administrative encouragement and concern being evident. 

Faculty III(.B) ; The university Will avoid potential full-time/part-time 
conflicts.^ , • 

y There will be a larger pool of faculty members who* would be willing 

to teach on a par t-t ime^^bas is . The potential pro^blems, such as 
morale and exploitation of faculty, could negate any "short-term 
gains" derived from extensiv.e use of part-time faculty. If part- 
time faculty are to be hired, careful precautions must be tak^Xr-^o 
see that no one is exploited in such situations. 

Ins t i tu't ional Purpose or Mission: 

, ^« 

In an effort to meet the goals of ASU as defined in its statement 
of purpose, the university must seek and provide means to encourage 
academic growth and excellence among its faculty. 

' Relevant Stage 5/b Impact Statements (Faculty sector): 

Goals 3 refers to this problem. 

^ P /- • 

Results: 

Any increase in the ^number of part-time faculty should be guided 
by sound educational jus t if ica t ions # 
/ 

, .'JU.i 



Part IV: Compensation and M^ailability 
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Faculty IV(Al ; In view of a declining real w^ge for most sections of the 
population, including f'aculty members, the university will strive 
to Tiold faculty loss in real income to 'an amount no more than the 
, national average^and will strive to^ Incre^ffse. "indirect" means of 
compensation. ^ ^ 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: * 

This objective will b^ essential for meeting the institutional go^l^ 
of "maintatning a faculty dedicated to teaching and scholarship." 

Relevant Stage 3/4 Pl,apning AssuJnptjions : 

This objective is addressed in the planning assumptions which 
maintain that there'^will be substantial inflation and that faculty 
salaries ai:^» ua-likely to^increase at the 5.ame rate. Economy 2 
emphaji^izes thTs trend, as does Lifestyles 5. 

Resubts: 



1. 



Reporting on the success in meel^ing this objective should be the 
responsibility of the Vice Chancellor for Acadeipic Affairs and 
should be done annually. 



Faculty I-V(B) : The un ivers i ty will strive* to acquire and maintain the 
best possible faculty in an era when resources are dimini^ing. 
In order to do this, the university will make every effort to expend 
ab much of its .budget as is possible on upgrading faculty salarie^s. 

Inst i tut iunal Purpose or Mission: 

^ \>' < 

this is an absolute necessity for meeting the institutional goal of 
\"maintaining a faculty dedicated to teaching and scholarship." 

J 

J Relevant Stage 3/4 Planning Assumptions: 

V 

This objective addresses the planning assumptions which maiihtain 
that there will be substantial inflation ^^nd that faculty salaries 
are unlikely to increase at the same rate. Economy 2 emphasizes 
this trend. * 

Results: *. \% 

Meeting this objective will require a critical, examination of non- 
faculty expenditures, as well as innova^tive recruiting procedures 
for new faculty. Faculty salaries must be kept at reasonable levels. 
The Chancellor should report periodically to the faculty, informing 
them of the percentage of total university expenses Incurred for 
non-faculty pur{)oses, and reporting on all means being used to locate 
funding to shore up faculty salaries. ^ The Vice Chancellor for Academic 
Atfairs should report periodically to the faculty regarding the status 
of recruitment in the various disciplines vis a vis level of 

salary ASU is able to offer. 

■ o ^ , • 
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Fart V: Organizacional S^tiucture 

Faculty V(A) ; Appalachian State University will strengthen and nurture" 
the Faculty Assembly of. The University of North Carolina as an ^ 
etfectivc meanb of pravidj^ing meaningful and substantive facuU> 
input CO the President arid his administration, to the Board of 
Governors, and to the State.J^egis lature . 

^' 

Faculty V(B) ; Appalachian State University will continue and encourage 
the deve lopment . of the Faculty Senate as an effective voice in the 
govijirnajit e of-ASU. 

Fuvul t y \>nc) ; The Faculty Senate wfll revise and rejtine the structure 
of university committees. , > , * ^ 

\ ' \. 
Facul ty VU)) : Thore will be more interaction between the various university 
cuunnls and the Faculty Senate and faculty in general. 

* 

Faculty V^.E) : Appalachian State Unlver^ty will establish an elected , 



an ( 



committee of the faculty to advise the Chancellor regarding retrench- 



meiiC^^ issues 



\ 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

A strong organizational structure for faculty can, either directly 
or indirectly, help ASU fulfill all the points in ^its official 
^ratoment of purpose. Strong faculty orgahizat ion .wou Id seem 
cspe(.iallv v.ritical to help furiill the following: 

To nurture an intellectual climate in which truth is sought and 

respected.* * , ^ 
To offer a liberal education for all its students. 
To mai^itain a faculty dedicated to teaching and scholarship. 
To advan>^:>the frontiers of knowledge through research, v 

Relevant Stage 5/6Mmpact Statements ( Facu I ty sector ) : 

A number of projected trends in "the impact statements point *o the 
nee,^ for so\ind faculty organ^2ati<^s in the future: ' 

1. Thp demands for productivity, accountability, and efficiency 

will, should they develop to any degree, require stout and \ 
sustained resistance if the university is not to jxe completely 
recast in the mold of a bus^esjti* corpora t ion . A'dopting^ positive 
elements from these demands^, while yet resisting an over-reactive 
push which could destroy tine university as a community devoted 
to scholarship, truth, and a balanced curr iculurfi, will reqtiire 
a highly respected and effective system ^of faculty organization. 
See Inst itutions/Governfhent B arid C; Human Settlements (value 
shif't impacts) 5;, Goals 5;' and. Participation I and 5. 
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The thrust ^toward a career-oriented curriculum will, it it 
continues to gain momentum, provide a serious threat to the 
traditional and vital* empl^asis on a' liberal education. The 
faculty will need to be ef fcctively'organized in order to 
resist this thrust by demons tracing that in thie long run a 
b*ulanced educational program, aimed at producing a well-rounded 
individual, is most likely to^prepare one for* a suctessful 
and rewarding career. See Equality C.l. \^ \ 

In some academic . areas , the e-xpanding pool of new^^h.D.'s 
prepared to teach and do research^aj: a high level of competency 
will ''have an adverse effect on- those who ajready have jobs, in 
that those who support the educational i*nstirution (most 
notably, the state legislature) will find it increasingly 
easy to demand more productivity and p,ay less for it. Not 
only will the faculty need to be thoroughly organized in 
order to counter this thrust; it will also need to think 
creatively in orcj^ei; tojxfind ways to support research, keep 
sa lar ies reasonab le , provide the secur ity wh ich is^'Bo 
necessary to intellectual inquiry, etc. in an era of 
increasingly adverse circumstances. Conversely, in select 
academic areas there may not be enough trained personnel to \ 
fill adequately the need for fa<julty. For this reason, ASU 
may encounter difficulty paying individuals in these areas 
enough to attract them to ASU's f acu I ty . Thiis'. the expanding,^ 
pool of Ph.D.^s in most areas may set the tone for policies 
in higher education that will make it extremely difficult for 
areas with an insufficient pool of candidates to fill important 
positions; See Global Affairs 'I; Economy 2; Science and 
Technology 2, 4; and Equality G.3. 



Resul ts : 
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Objective V(A): Whije many specific things could be done to achieve 
this objective, the overall spirit of seeking, on a regular basis, 
input from university faculty when decisions are being made on a variety 
of issues would seem the key element for measuring the fulfillment of 
this objective. Currently, faculty input is sought only sporadically, 
and key decisions (e.g., tjie recent decision concerning retirement 
policy) are often made with little or no input from faculty. A yearly 
survey of faculty could indicate the degree o£^ their satisfaction with 
faculty .input. * 

Objec*tive V(B): There' should be a training program Cor newly e^lected 
senators, so that they can be better informed as *they help make decisions 
about the university's affairs. Representative senators should regularly 
sit on key councils and committees, so that they may help keep the senate 
Informed as to what is happening in the university . Administrators should 
more regularly consult the senate for ics opinion on new matters tiiat 
require ^decisions. An effort should be made to heighten faculty interest 
an having a voice via their facuFty senators. 

V- 
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Objective V(C): WhMe the Faculty Senate, which has the responsibility 
of creating, populating (as regards faculty ^eats), tand abolishing 
these committees, is currently (1979-80) conducting an extensive review 
and' revision of the committee structure, provision should be m*ade for 

* .this CO bo done at periodic intervals. Since faculty often experience 
' rather heavy committee assignments, the paring and streamlining of the 

uni\/epsity committee structure, when possible, should be encouraged. 

Objective V(D): The councils need to be more responsive to faculty 
input and .concerns and should actively seek faculty opinion. They 
shawld periodiCaPly report to the 'faculty. One faculty senator should 
5>/rve on each council as a liaison between the senate and the council 
on which •he/she serves. Furthermore, it would be g'ood to conduct a 
btudy ot the various university c*ouncils in order to discern how vital 
a function each performs and whether all are necessary. 

Objective V(E): If a^ll goes well, retrenchment may never be a- problem 
at ASU. Nevertheless, such a committee could*, prior to an actual 
condition requiring retrenchment, help set key policy issues, such^ * 
as: what does (and what does not) constitute a state of financial 
exigency necessitating retrenchment;* .what pi?ocedures are to be 
followed in determining where cuts arc to be made; what steps can 
be taken to ensure fairness to all and the presev^ition of academic 
freedom. Furthermore, if the p-roblem of i?etrenohment does strike 
ASU, such a committee could be of invaluable assistance in both 

• countering the financial and productive modes of thinking that will 
bo so prevalent, and in helping keep the need for maintaining a 
balanced curriculum, a sound intellectual climate, and a dedication 

to sound teaching and scholarship in the forefront of all retrenchment 
considerations. This is most important since, in a retrenchment 
situation, the admin is tra " ion is likely co be under considerable 
pressure, both internal and external, to concentrate on those factors 
which do not ne<.essarily enhance the maintenance o^ a sound jfducational 
institution. 



For' other objectives closely related to the concerns'^of this sector, seo 
Organization and Administration VI and Research II. 
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Institutional Sector:/LIBRARY 

Library I : Library ho^ldings will increase to kedp pace with increased 

' demands for additiona 1" resources and to meet ACRL standards; a minimuijv 
of 80 volumes per student (FTE) shou^ld be reached by 1990. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: I ] 

This objective is essential to more ef f ectivqf^accomp lishmenL of 
every pledge comprisiti^ the university's current statement of ^ 
purpose, as well as *fro effective library support of institutional 
priorities in the future. ^\ - • 

• Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Library sector): 

Population (societal trends) 1, 2; Enviror\ment 1, 2, 5; Energy 2; 
Economy 3, A; Human Settlements (societal trends) 3; Equality C.l; 
Participation 3. 

Results: 

The •'objective will be achieved when the current AA volumes per 
■! student (FTE) has increased to 80 volumes per student (FTE). 
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Library II ; In order to ensure adequate funding for the purchase ot 
library materials: 

a. the yearly budget will show an increase reflecting the 
annual inflation rate; 

b. additional funding will i^e provided to support new 
programs approved during Vhe preceding x^ar; 

f * 

c. alternative means of funding will be sought by the 
library administration to supplement traditional funding; 

t 

d. a separate budget ite.n for audLo-visual/media materials 
will be -established. 



Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

This objective is essential to more effective accomplishment oi 
every pledge comprising the university's current statement ot 
purpose, as well as to effective library support of institutional 
priorities in the future. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (-Library sector); 

Institutions/Government C.3; Global Affairs 1, 2, ^; linvir*)nincMU 1; 
Economy 5; Human Settlements (societal trends) 2; Work 1. 

Results: 

a. An inflation factor will be a permanent part *ot the budgetary 
formula for esteibl ishing the library marorial budget; 

b. No new programs will be. established without adequate funds 
provided for the purchase of library materials of both a 
retrospective and future nature; 

c. The Learning Resources Committee will find alternative 
means of funding; 

d. There will be a separate item in the buclget for the purchase 
of audio-visual/media material. 



I 
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Library III ; ' The library staff, in cooperation with the Learning 

Resources Committee, will develop an overall collectioa philosophy 
as the basis for a more systematic allocation of library resources 
• among competing instructional, research, and extracurricular' program 
needs. * * % 

Ini>ci tut iona I Purpose or Mission: 

* * 

This objective Is essential to more effecti;ve accomplishment of every 
pledge comprising the university's current statement* of purpose, as * 
well as "zo effective library support of Institutional priorities ^Ln^ 
the future. 

Relevant Stagey 5/6 Impact Statements (Library sector): 

This objective j.s^ essentia I In view of the demands which new subject 
specialists and programs will make on library resources, as Indicated 
in Population (sl3cletal trends) 1-3; Institutions/Government A. 3, 
G.3, C.5; Environment I, 2, A; Energy 2; Economy I, 3, 4; Human ^ 
Settlements (.societal trends) 3; Lifestyles l^A; Equality B.T, B.2; 
Goals 3; Participation 2. . ^ 

This objective is essential In view .g^^lVicreased costs anticipated 
for various types of library material, as^ indicated in Institutions/ 
Government^B.2; Global Affa^irs I, A; Human Settlements (societal 
trends) 2; Work I; Goals 2. 

* 

This objective is all the more important because of prospects for 
limited library budgets, despite increased demands and costs, as 
indicated in Global Affairs 2; Environment I, 3; Economy 5; 
.Participation A. . 

And this objective Is Important to the resolution of special problems 
relating to the distribution ^of library funds among competing interests 
in the university community, as Indicated In Environment 3 and the 
Stage 3/4 Science and Technology report. 

Results: 

This objective will be achieved when the library st^ff, in cooperation 
with the Learning Resources Committee and academic departments, has 
expllcity defined library collection po.'Iicies in terms of overall goals 
and objectives and h^^s developed and set in motion information-gathering 
procedures necessary to the implementation and to periodic reevaluatlon 
of these goals and objectives. 
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Library IV t Professional staff with exp^^ise in the ^jreas ol subject 
specialization, systems design, foreign languages, and information 
retrieval will, be added to library personnel to improve information 
services. Clerical staff with library technical skiTls will be 
increased to provide support services for the professional staff at 
a ratio of three to one. • 

Inst ituciona I Purpose or Mission: 

This objective is essential to more effective accomplishment of, 
every ^pledge comprising the university's current statement of' 
purpose, as well as to effective library support of institutional 
priorities in the tuture. 

Relevant Stage 3/6 Impact Statements (Library sector): 
Environment I; Human Settlements 3; Goals 3, 4. ^ 
Results: 

This objective will be achieved when additional professional po5>itions 
have been funded and filled with individuals having expertise in 
the areas of subject specialization, systems design, foreign languages, 
and information retrieval and when a staff-professional r^p of three 
to one has been met. 



Library V : The libr^jry administration will be consulted by departmental 
curriculum committees concerning resources, present and potential, 
needed tor the support of new anc^ expanded programs, and the library 
will be represented on all academic policy committees that afcfect 
ar are affected by the library. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

This objective is essential to more effective accomplishment of every 
pledge comprising, the university's current statement of purpose, as 
well as to effective library support of institutional priorities in 
the future. 

Relevant Documents: 

See 1*^71 Self-Study Report of the SACS Visiting Committee. 
Results: 

The library will have a permanent chair on the Academic Policies and 
Procedures Committee and will work with department chairpersons to 
provide Input as to the adequacy of current holdings and funding for 
new course proposals. 
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Library VI ; To provide better and more cost effective use ol the library's 
resources, computer tcchnolpgy will be utilized in rhe develo^nieriL 
and implementation of a total library system consisting of Acquisitions, 
Cataloging, Serials, and Circulation Control. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

This objective is essential to more effective accomplishment of every 
pledge comprising the university's current statement of purpose, as 
well as to effective library support of institutional priorities in 
the future. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Library sector): 
Inst i tut iqfis/Government B.l, B.2; Goals 3,4. 
Results: 

This objective will be achieved when the Associate Librarian lor 
Technical Services has determined /that the library has an operational, 
well maintained automated system f or *?^cqu is i t ions , Cataloging, Serials, 
and Circulation functions. 



Library VII : In order to determine how-best to use its resources, the 

library will conduct ongoing studies, including cost efficiency studies. 

Institutional Purpose or M'.ssion: 

This objecti\>e ls essential to more effective accomplishment of every^ 
pledge comprising the university's current statement of purpose, as 
well as to effective library support of institutional priorities in 
the future. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Library sector): 

This objective is essential in view of increased costs anticipated 

and limited budgets as indicated in Global Affairs 2; Environment l^ 3; 

Economy 5; Participation 4. 

Results: 

The University Librarian will hire, a library consultant to study 
and report to. the library administration, Learning Resources Committee 
and Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs on the state of the library 
in 1^85 and every five years thereafter. 
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Library VIII ; In order to support iaculty research and Che information 
needs of the patrons o£ the library, the library will participate 
in on-line information retrieval networks and resource-sharing 
networks of a stare, regional, or national organizational structure, 
such as the Center for Research Libraries and the National Periodicals 
Center System. 



Institutional Purpose or Mission: 



In that Appalachian State University pledges itself to advance the 
frontiers of knowledge through research and to nurture an intellectual 
climate, the need tor additional resourced is important and access to 
the resources of other institutions is necessary. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Library sector): 

institutions/Government C.5; Human Settlements I; Goals 4. This 
objective is also essential in view of increased costs anticipated 
and limited budgets, as indicated in Global^Af fairs 2; Environment 
1 , 3; Economy 5; Participation 4, 



Resu I ts : 



Faculty, students, and other patrons of the library will have rapid 
access to on-line information retrieval networks. Faculty, students, 
and other patrons will have access to the Center for Research 
Libraries, the National Periodicals Center .System, and the resources 
of other institutions, organizations, and networks established for 
the sharing of resources. 

Library IX : The library will provide improved access to its microform and 

government document collections through comprehensive indexing ol thosev 
collections in the main card Cf*talog, increased staff assistance to users, 
an increase in the number of microform reading machines, and more effi- 
■^ient repair and maintenance of microform equipment. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

This objective is relevant to the realization of all elements in the 

statement of purpose, but especially to the university's pledge "to 

make its resources available to the people within its sphere of influence." 

Relevant Stage 5/b Impact Statements (Library sector): 



[ns t i tut ions/ Government B. 3 , B .4, 
Results: 



This objective will be achio\ied when the Learning Resources Committee 
determines that comprehensive indexing of government document and micro- 
form collections in the main card catalog has been satisfactorily com- 
pleted and when a survey among users of tbose collections , conducted by 
the Learning Resources Committee, indicates that^90% of users are satisfied 
with the level of staff assistance in those collections and with tlie total 
number, as well as maintenance, of microform readers available for research. 

3l.i \ 
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Library X ; The library will seek to become the major repository for 
primary manuscript data on the Southern Appalachian region. 

* 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

By preserving data on the qualities that have made this area unique 
and by providing a data base that would foster more academic research 
on the region, this objective would constitute a fulfillment of the 
university's "speciaT* responsibility to serve the people of the 
region as well as of its general commitment *'to advance the frontiers 
of knowledge through research." 

^ Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Library sector): 

Human Settlements (societal trends) 4. Trends discussed in the Stage 
3/4 Human Settlements report, especially A. 2, A. 7, B.2, B.4, and B.8 
highlight the need to collect and preserve the unique original sources 
ot Appalachian history and culture. 

Results: . "'^ 

This objective will be achieved when the library's faculty includes 
a curator of manuscripts who will aggressively seek out the manuscript 
sources of Southern Appalachia and when facilities have been provided 
to properly house, preserve, and make accessible to researchers said , 
^ manuscript sources. 

Library XI : in order to meet adequately the changing demands on the library 
and its limited reso'urces, the library's organizational structure and 
procedures will be designed so as to facilitate cooperative participation 
by library administrators, faculty, staff, and the^Learning Resources 
Committee in management decisions that affect the library. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

This objective is essential to more effective accomplishment of every 
pledge comprising the university's current statement of purpose, as 
well as to effective library support of institutional priorities in 
the future. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impadt Statements (Library sector): 

Participation, Planning Assumptions (Stage 3/4), Part A and 
Participation 1. 

/ 

Results: * 

The Learning Resources Committee will act in an advisory capacity to 
the University Librarian and Dean of Learning Resources and will meet 
on a regular basis with the library administration. 

There will be an evaluative instrument developed and implemented to 
evaluate library faculty managers which includes assessment of statf 
opportunities for input into management decisions that affect the 
1 ibrary . 
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Library XII ; Procedures Eor library support of off-campus classes will 

be developed in several areas: funding to support needed resources as 
a separate budgetary item; modification of circulation policies to 
facilitate off-campus use of library materials; and necessary support 
(personnel and professional expertise) by Audio-Visual Services in 
providing for the development of instructional programs and tele- 
communication's- 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

Appalachian State University is dedicated' to making its resources 
available to the people within its sphere of influence and to the 
total development of its constituency through instruction, research, 
and service. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Library sector): 
Environment ^; Economy 1; Participation 2, 3» 



Results: 



The Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs will have determined that 
the library administration, in consultation with Community Services 
and the Learning Resources Committee, has developed a separate 
budgetary item for the purchase of library materials f<^ off-campus 
use and has developed more applicable circulation policies which 
consider the special needs of off-campus programs* 

i 

The ^earning Resources Committee will- have determined that Audio- 
Visual Services has provided the support needed for the development 
ol instructional programs and telecommunications. 



\ 
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InsLitutional Sector: STUDENT DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 



hCiident Development Services 1 : The Student Affairs area of the universUy 
will be' s tructured so as to offer most efficiently a wide rangd of 
high quality student services in order to enhance the total development 
of students as Individuals and as group members. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 
* • 

The university statement of purpose' states that '*ASU is dedicated to * 
the total development of its constituency through instruction, research 
and • service . 

^ Relevant Stage 5/6 in^^^act Statements (Student Development Services sector) 

Institutions/Government B.3 (demand for moire effective management 
techniques); Global Affairs I (inflation, slowed-«economic growth, and. 
increased spending for national defense may decrease funds for Student 
, Development Services and lead to a decline in quantity and/or quality 
of services), 2 (program and service demands will increase), 3 (inter- 
national Student Affairs Office will have to be prepared for a more 
diverse contingent of students from abroad); Environment I (increased 
demand for on-campus activities because of energy shortages), 2 , 
(Complementary Edu<*ation will be required to provide* increased activities 
related to energy self-sufficiency, environmental concerns, etc.); 
Energy I (need for energy conservation may necessitate a reevaluation 
and justification of programs), 3 (need for student activities during 
daylight hours to conserve power); Participation I (increased parti- 
cipation by students), 2 (Student Development Services wiill become more 
comprehensive in meeting the needs of all students), 3 (jnore political 
support for financial resources, belter facilities, and better program- 
ming in Student Development Services), 4 (pressure on Student Affairs 
to prove productivity), 5 (increased emphasis on recreational activities 
and facilities designed to meet adult needs). 

Results : 

The achievement of this objective can be measured by the following: 

1. The new Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs will study the 
administrative structure of his area and make recommendations for 
des irable changes . 

2. A formula will be developed for the allocation of funds and* staff 
to Student Affa irs. This fotmula should be based on services 
delivered in relationship to student enrollment. 

3. Expertise of faculty is used wherever possible in the Student 
Affairs program. Faculty should have released time or joint 
appointments (e.g., a faculty member with a law degree could advise 
SGA; a faculty member in journalism could advise The Appalachian ). 

A. Planning and program offerings Will reflect an awareness of the 

changing composition of the student body, i.e., more older persons, 
foreign students. 

5. The Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs will be sensitive to the 
style of delivery of student services. 

317 
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Student ^Development Services II : Appalachian State University will seek, J 
V to improve its pr6gram for student academic advisement and career I 
Counseling. / 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

The univers ity "statement of purpose states that *'ASU is dedicated to 
the total development of its constituency through instruction, research 
an.d service." ^ " 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact ^Statements (Student Development Services sector); 

Population 5' (greater emphasis on job opportunities); Institutions/ 
Government A. 3 and C. I. (greater demands on Placement Office and career \ 
development programs; computerization of placement^; Economy 3 (need 
for career counseling); Science and Technology 3 (broadened contacts 
with industry in placement); 4 (need t<? monitor industry and business 
for satisfaction with ASU graduates); Lifestyles 8, 9 (increased 
importance of placement and counseling); Equality B. I (minorities 
will need Counseling services). 



Results; 



1. A study of the present advising system will be made and 
appropriate recommenda t ions for improvement will be imp lemented . 

2. Consideration will be given a>^to where the placement office 
should be locatfed administratively for maximum^ef feet iveness . 

3. The Psychological Services Center, General College, and Placement 
Office will cooperate to provide entry level career counseling. 
The Psychological Services Center, Placement Office, and the 
departments will cooperate in career counseling afte^ a student 
chooses a major. 

4. There will be full utilization of the Compu;.er Center to design 
and implement an integrated orientation, advising, and career 
counseling program. 
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Studeldt Development Services III ; The Psychological Services Center will 
be adequately funded, housed, and staffed to meet the counseling needs 
* of students and to provide testing service to the university community. 

Institutional Purpose (^Mission: 

The university statetnent of purpose state§ that "ASU is dedicated to . * 
the total development of its constituency through instruction, 
research and service.'* 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Student Development Services sector) 

Economy 3 (career counseling will become a special need); Lifestyles 
1 (as more older Americans return to campus, new programs may be needed 
to meet their varied needs), 3 (courses or workshops on human sexuality', 
decision-making, career-planning, parenthood, alcohol abuse, motivation 
for learning, assert iveness , etc. may be commonplace), 9 (need for 
greater attention to career counseling and career information); E'quality 
A.l and C.2-3 (the Psychological Services Center will feel the impact 
of "special students," developmental students, and handicapped students). 



J 



Resul tsT) 

Th(/ achievemenp^of this objective can be measured by the following: 

1. The nutnber of staff at the center will be equal tp that 
recommended by national organizations as necessary for a 
quality program, i.e., one staff person per 1,000 students. 

2. A preventive model of merit\l health services will be offered, 
especially in the areas of alcohol and drug abuse. 

3. There will be an outreach program extending to residence halls 
and elsewhere on campus. ^ 
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Student Development Services IV :, Student Affairs will continue to administer 
a program of extra-class and co-curricular activities which enhances arid 
illustrates the knowledge gained in the formal classroom, broadens cultural 
horizons, and creates international understanding and intercul tura 1 
sensitivity. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

The university statement of purpose states that "ASU is dedicated to 
the total development of its constituency through instruction, research 
and service.'* 
\ 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Student Development Services sector): 

Institdt ions/Government B.2 ^.cultural programs will have to demonstrate 
that they meet the educational purposes of ASU); Global Affairs 3, 4 
(a greatef number of foreign students will necessitate the crefation of 
some sort of administrative unit to handle International Student Affairs), 
5 (cultural programs shoyld include the whole international community); 
Environment 1 (demand for increased on-campus activities because of 
energy shor tages ) ; Lifestyles 4;^ increased demand for intramura 1 and 
internship programs); Work 1 (growth of world markets means management 
must become aware of social, cultTnral, and economic trends in foreign 
countries); Goals 3 (in each of the four types of organizations presently 
recognized by the Club Council, one should anticipate significantly 
higher levels of commitment and membership than are now the case). 

Results: 

The achievement oi this objective can be measured by the lol lowing: 

1. Students will be offered a wide variety of culLurial experiences 

in t-he arts and encouraged to participate by properly coordinating 
publicity and scheduling. > 
An International Student Program will be established which will 
increase the foreign s^^i^^nt enrollment at ASU. Facilitation 
of such a program will necessitate the cooperation of« Food Services, 
Housing, Counseling, and Admissions. 

3. Internship opportunities wi^il be established in all areas of Student 
Affairs. 

4. Residence Italls will be operated as much as possible as living- 
learning laboratories'*'emphasizing positive interpersonal relations, 
student advising, and educational programming. 

5. The university will cooperate with student groups in their attempts 
to implement spiritual growth and development. However, no person 
or group should interfere with or inhibit individual freedom. 

b. Volunteer ^service activities •will be properly coordinated and encouraged, 

7. Peer teaching and advising by properly trained peers will be utilized 
wherever possible throughout the university. 

8. Internships will be available for qualified students in as many 
disciplines as possible. 

^. A study will be undertaken to determine what* should be the admini- 
statuve structure of thja internship program. 
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10. Proper supervision will be given to student organizations 

in order that the opportunity for meaningful leadership experience 
in organization activity is assured. 

11. 'Student publications w,ill be properly supervised by the' 

Publications Council* ^ 

12. The Student Union will be utilized to its fullest potential. 

« 

Student Development Services V : Appalachian State University will 

strengthen its structure for involving students in institutional 
government. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

The university statement o£ purpose states that **ASU is dedicated to 
the deve lopment of its constituency through instruction, research 
and service*'* 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Student Development Services se( tor) 

Participation 1 (Student Development Services will encourage even more 

participation of students), 9 (Student Development Services will continue 

to make special appeals toward selected advocacy group participation 

involving students, faculty, and administration). 
« 

Results: 

\^ 

The achievement of this objective can be measured by the following: 

J ' 

1. Student participation on university committees will be encouraged . 

2. Student participation in departmental affairs will be welcomed 
and encouraged. 

3. Student participation in institutional government will be 
monitored and recorded. 

4. Students will receive some form of recognition for participation 
in institutional government (certificates and letters in placement 
file). 
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Scudont Dgvelopmont Services VI : Student Affairs will involve snidcMUs 
in carrying out. an effective* judiciary system for rlie studiMU hody. 

Institutional i*urpose or Mission: 

# 

The university statement of purpose states that "ASU ii dedicated to 
the total development of its constituency through instruction, 
. research and service." 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Student Development Services sector) 

T 

Environment 2 (Complementary Education will be required to provide 
increased activities related to. ..student leadership development); 
Lifestyles 3 (as traditional age students continue vo focus on human 
r ights/se If-deve lopment/hea 1th, va lue pract ica l^ka^iyiedge , experiment 
sexually, use drugs, and disrespect property, student" development 
experts may be called upon to initiate strategies to meet these varied 
and often conflicting needs). • , ' ' 



\ 



Results: ^ ^ 

"The achievement of this objective can be measured by the f o 1 lowtr*^. ? 



^ 



1. The judicial system will be decentralized so that all cases 
are not heard by the Student Court, therefore reducing the 
problem of case backlog. Students will have an active role^ in 
the judicial process at the residence hall level. 



The student Attorney General and the Public Defender should 
exchange positions each semester in order to receive a well- 
rounded exper ience . 

Students in residence halls will be encouraged to respect each 
other so that the enforcement role of the Residence Hall Advisor 
will be minimized. 
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StudenC Development Services VII : Appalachian State University will strive 
to maintain its policy of making f^id available t"o academically and/or 
financially deserving students. 

Institutional Purpose, or Mission: ' 

As the university attempts to serve its constituency, it is obligated 
to help the constituency take advantage of. the services offered." 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Student Development Services sector): 

Lifestyles 8 and Participation 1 (an ever increasing need for student 
financial aid). 

Results : 

The achievement of this objective can be measured by the following: 

1. The Financial Aid Office will continue to exercise every 
reasonable method of determining student need. 

2. The search for sources of funds for student aid will be a 
continuing process of the university administration. 

3. The Financial Aid Office will receive early in each semester a 
report from university agencies that administer financial aid 

to students. This report will contain information about students 
on work-study and the number of hours assigned each student. 

4. Dissemination of information concerning financial aid should be a 
continuing process to students, faculty, and administrators. 



5. The Financial Aid Office will be adeqi/ately staffed 
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Student Development Services VIII : University housing facilities will be 

operated more efficiently and in a manner which enhances and contributes 
to the learning program and to the general development of the student. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: ^ 

The university statement of purpose states that "ASU is dedicated to 
the total development of its constituency through instruct ion, 
research and service.'* 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Student Development Services sector) 

Energy 2 (it will be necessary to bring* s tudent housing up to, energy 
si^onservat ion standards); Equality A. 2 (student housing and similar 
support services will be expected in the future, as in the past, to 
make 'alterations to existing^and proposed structures oh campus. >^ 
Special programs for the handicapped student will\become necessary 
and these will be costly to implement). 

ResuLts: ^ 

The achievement of this objective can be measured by the following: 

1. Full-time res idenced irec tors will be employed and assigned to 
.residence hall clusters. 

2. Graduate students will be employed as assistant residence hall 
directors . 

3. Train.ing and evaluation of all residence h 11 staff will be a 
continuing process. 

4. A continuing program of energy conservation will be jemployed in 
all residence halls. 

5. A spe^cial effort will be made to increase the pool of, residence 
ha lis taffappli cants. 

6. Housing will be administered by Student Affairs. 

7. An environmental improvement program for residence halls will 
be studied and recommendations will be made ^or irnplementat ion. 
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Student Bevelopment Services IX : Students ^t Appalachian State University 



will be provided with better health services^ 




^Institutional Purp'ose or Mission: * 

The university, statement' of purpose states that '*ASU is dedicated to 
the total development of its constituency through instruction, 
research and service." 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Student Development Services sector): 

Institutions/Gpv^ernment A.I (attention to essential human needs of ASU 
students will continue and perhaps expand.... The new health center will 
make it possible for ASU students to receive preventive as well cts 
emergency treatment); Goals 5 (the problem of poorly defined '*responsi- 
bility for environmental hea^lth and safety" mentipned in the Student 
Development Services report will be exacerbated); Participation 6 (there 
will be increased concern for the improvement of student health services). 

'Results: . • 

The achievement of this ob jective'-can be measured by the following: 

1. The student infirmary will be staffed to mee^t standards of excellence 
set by national health organizaxions . 

2. The Health Services staff will initiate and maintain an active 
preventive medicine' and health education program. 

3. Responsibility for environmental health and safety will be 
clearly designated. 

Student Development Services X : The gniv^rsity wi*ll offer a campus recreation 
program, both structured and unstructured, which meets students' needs. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

The university statement of purpose states that "ASU is dedicated to the 
total development of its constituency through instruction, research and 
service.*' 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (S'tudent Development Services sector): 

Environment I , »Lif esty lei 4, Goals, 6, and Participation 6 (there will be 
increased demand for recr'eation and intramural athletic programs, programs 
for women and dhe handicapped, an'd programs for the nontraditional older 
student). 

Results: 

"* • 

The achievement of this objective can be measured by tire following: 

1. There will be a new indoor complex designed for multipurpose 
recreational use. 

2. The Office of Campus Recreation and Intramurals will be housed in 
Student Affairs . 

3. There will be a lighted outdoor multipurpose recreation field. 

4. Facility requirements will meet Title IX standards. 

5. Student recreation programs will be adequately staffed. 
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Student Development Services XI : The university will provide a varsity 

sports program, facilities, and staff which conform to guidelines and 
regulations of the Southern Athletic Conference, the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, and the Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 
for Women and which is consistent with the purpose of the universixy. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

The university statement of purpose states that *'ASU is dedicated to 
the total development of its constituency through instruction, 
research and service.** 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Student Deve lopiient Services sector): 

Institutions/Government A. 2 (non-essential services which do not meet 
the essential educational or human needs of students will be terminated 
or reduced to self-supporting status); Energy I (need for energy 
conservation may necessitate a reevaluation and justification of 
programs in relation to their intended purpose); Economy 5 (athletic 
programs would be affected by a decrease in funding and would have 
to be reevaluated and, if possible, put on a self-supporting basis); 
Participation 6 (increased emphasis on both intramural and inter- 
collegiate athletics). 



Results: 



The achievement of this objective can be measured by the following: 



I. 



The varsity program will be self-supporting. 



7 



The program will be well balanced among the sports offered. 



3. 



A primary objective of the varsity program will be, that all 
student athletes receive a good education. 



For another objective closely related to the concerns of this sector, 
see Special Activities III. 
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Institutional Sector: PHYSICAL RESOURCES 



Physical Resources I : The university will make a commitment to the d^evelopment 
of a comprehensive phased plan addressing campus beautif ication/, sound 
land use p-J^nning, maintenance, energy use efficiency, and accessibility* 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

The campus should serve as a model physical setting designed to illustrate 
how the human experience can be enriched by living and working in a well 
planned and designed environment (i»e», a coordination of landscape, 
plant material, buildings, monuments, walks, etc.)* In short, the 
university community ought to be able to use the campus and its sur- 
roundings as a comprehensive learning resource. 

The university statement of purpose pledges Appalachian: 

To expand cultural horizons and develop appreciation of ethical and 

aesthetic values. 

To make its resources available to the people within its sphere of 
influence. 

To serve as a force for social improvement. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Physical Resources sector): 

Population (societal trends) 2, (values) 2; Institutions/Government 
A. 3, B»l, 3, C.l; Environment 1-5; Energy 1-12; Economy 1, 3; Science 
and Technology 7; Human Settlements 1; Lifestyles 1, 3-8; Participation 1; 
Recommendations from Institutions/Government Study Group; Recommendations 
from Student Development Services Stage 2 committee (Cultural Affairs 
section) . 

Results : 

The implementation of this objective, whixh envisions an ongoing 
procesb, can be measured by the following: 

1. The ret^ention of a competent, dynamic Design Group (i.e., an 
association of architects, landscape architects, planners, 
interior designers, and structural/mechanical engineers) to work 
with faculty, staff, and administration in the development of a 
comprehensive phased campus beautif ication, marfttenance, and 
energy use efficiency plan. ) 

r 

2. The staging of a series of retreats with thd Design Group to 
formulate the comprehensive plan and to IdenVify appropriate 
development phases • 

3. The implementation of the first phase of the plan* 
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Physical Resources II : The university will institute a more efficient 

maintenance program for the physical plant through incorporation of 
new techniques and the development of a maintenance staff adequate 
to meet the needs of the (Physical plant. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

The consensus of views regarding the next decade indicates that 
resources will be very limited. Therefore the overall mission of 
the institution to serve the needs of its constituency will be 
best served by maximum efficiency i^ properly maintaining existing 
facilities. ' 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Physical Resources sector): 

Institutions/Government A. 3; Global Affairs 1; Energy 1, 7, 11; 
Economy 1; Goals 1. 



Indications of the achievement of this objective will be seen in 
higher overall levels of maintenance, e.g., implementation of a 
continuous computerized maintenance program including a bookkeeping 
and environmental data base, continued training of existing 
maintenance staff, and the hiring of needed additional personnel. 



Resu Its : 
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physical Resources III : The university will establish itself as a leader 
in controlled energy use and develop a model demonstration campus for 
alternative energy sources. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

The university's ability to meet all of its pledges is aitected by its 
response to the future of energy, and its response will illustrate 
the institution's support for the goals of serving "as a force for 
social improvement/' preparedness "to meet the challenge of new 
ideas," and "to advance the frontiers of knowledge through research." 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Physical Resources sector): 

Impact statements related' to energy either directly or indirectly 
can be found in almost every societsll area concerned with physical 
resources. The importance of energy is underscored by the fact that 
energy is singled out for special consideration as a separate societal 
area. For specific references see Institutions/Government A. 2; 
Environment 4; Energy 4, 5, 6, 10; Economy 1; Science and Technology 
1-4, 7, 10, 11; Lifestyles 5; Goals 1* 

Results : 

Measures taken by ASl^ which will indicate realization of this objective 
inc lude: 

1. Energy monitoring and audits of existing buildings. 

2. Implementation of a campus-wide computerized Energy Management 
System with a full-time coordinator. 

3. A formal design policy regarding future structures which ensures 
all possible advantages of energy, conservation (passive solar, 
more insulation, fewer windows, etc.). 

* 4. Maintenance of a university transportation system locally and 
charter arrangements regionally and beyond, 

5. Termination of the sole dependence on petroleum fuel. 

6. Education of state agencies responsible for building standards, 
etc. as to the special energy .needs of ASU given the severe 
climate of northwestern North Carolina. 
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Physical Resources I V: Appalachian State University will improve Its 
communication facilities. 



Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

Improved communications can save not only time and money on campus, 
but may also improve the university's regional coverage (i.e., 
television production), thereby further extending the institution's 
resources to those within its sphere of influence. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Physical Resources sector): 

Population (values) 1; ^Institutions/Government C.2; Science and 
* . Technology 6, 9; Participation 2; Recommendations from Department 
, of Educational Media self-study. 

^Results: 

* The first step necessary to fulfill this objective will be completion 
of the campus wide coaxial cable facility which will facilitate the 
operation of the energy management system, interactive computer terminals 
across campus, and campus cable television reception. Full realization 
of the objective would occur with the construction- of a microwave relay 
tower for live television production and extended radio coverage. This 
would make possible educational programming in homes, possibly replacing 
some existing field-based programs. ^ 

Physical Resources V : The university will mount a conscientious campaign 
^ to acquire the Dougherty family house and property and develop a plan 
to use the house as an a lumni/ inf orma t ion center or as a museum/gallery. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

Acquisition of such a structure and the development of a museum/ ^ 
gallery will expand cultural horizons, develop appreciation of 
aesthetic values, and provide new resources to the community at 
large. 

Relevant Documents: 

The need for such a facility is addressed by the recommendations 
from the Stage Two committee on Student Development Services 
(Cultural Affairs section). 

Results: 



Acquisition would indicate initial success. 
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Physical Resources VI : The university will identify desirable tracts of 
property and develop a plan for acquiring those parcels deemed 
appropriate for use a^ recreation areas, open spaces, or potential 
building sites. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

Some purchases of land may be necessary in order to maintain a physical 
plant which is adequate to serve fully the stated pledges of the ASU 
statement of purpose. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Physical Resources sector): 

Population (values) 2; Environment 1, 5; Lifestyles 7, 8; Recofomendat/ons 

from Stage Two committee on Student Development Services (Culti^ral ^ 

Affairs section)*. 

Results: 

Achievement of this objective will occur when a plan for such 
acquisitions is adopted. 

Physical Resources VII: Program demands, as Reflected in long-range 
projections, will be given prime emphasis in setting capital 
expansion priorities. 

Institutional P^jirpose or Mission: 

Forecasts indicate stabilizing enrollments and growth in certain fields ^ 
such as science and technology. Therefore ASU wiU have to adjust its 
facilities to prevent crowding and maintain efficiency in order to 
provide the quality education the institution pledges. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Physical Resources sector): 

Global Affairs 1; Science and Technology 8; Work 1, 2. 

Results: ^ 

Coordination of the establishment of capital improvement projects 
priorities with long-range planning projections. 
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Physical Resources VIII : Increased impoi^tance will be placed upon 

transportation resources in future proglram planning. / ^ 

1 *5 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 1 

Providing the level of education pledged by the institution often 
requires travel away from the rather isolatjed ASU campus. Future 
planning will have to maximize the efficiency of such travel. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Physical Resources sector): ^ 

Institutions/Government A. 2, 4; Science and Technology 2, 4; ^ 
Lifestyles 2; Goals 5; Participation 2. ( 

Results: 

1. A shift to diesel and electric cars and to generally more- 
efficient vehicles; improved maintenance of vehicle fleet 
by Motor Pool. 

2. [development of a system whereby one office is responsible 
for coordinating all university travel so optimum efficiency 
is achieved in use of university vehicles. 

Physical Resources IX : The university will improve Its recreational 
facilities • 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

Recreational and physical education programs are a part of the 

liberal education which ASU pledges to provide, for all of its students. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Physical Resources sector): 

Population (values) 2; Environment 5; Economy 3; Lifestyles 8. 

Results : 



1. Additional indoor recreational facilities will be provided. 

2. Reconversion of some interior parking areas to playing fields 
or open space. \ 

3. Facilities for female students comparable to those provided for 
males* 

«» 

(i. The exercise of appropriate concern for the environment whenever 
changes are made in campus facilities. 

I" 

For other objectives closely related to the concerns of this sector, see ^ 
Organization and Administration^ I and Special Activities IV, 
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Institutional 'Sector ; SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 



Special Activities I : The university will sfepk to provide a broad range 
of continuing education services to the(people of the region and state 
in a manner that is academically sound arfd^s consistent with the role 
and purpose of a university. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission; 

This objective is consistent with ASU's purpose (to "make its resource's 
available to the people within its sphere of influence"), with ASU's 
"special responsibilities" to the people of the region, and with the 
specific mission of the university as it focuses on the provisions 
requiring a broad range of programs, both on-campus an^^Jf^e Id-based . 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Special Activities sector): 

The following impact statements suggest a growing demand for continuing 
education in the 1980s: Population I Institutions/Government A. 1-3; 
Environment 1, 2. 3; Economy 2; Science and Technology 2, 3, 4; Work 
1-4; Equality A,l, C.l, 2; Goals 2; Participation 1, 3, 7, 8. 




Results: 

This objective will be achieved when the following goals have been met: 

- The colleges have identified those experiences (courses) in their 
curricula which might fit into the off-campus setting. 

^ - Community Services has found ways to reduce the instructional load ^ 

off-campus so that the quality of faculty-student time can be maximized. 

- The colleges staff off-campus Work with their best qualified faculty. 
X - Community Services utilizes the skills and expertise of field 

supervisors in a5^es^ng-the educational needs of the region. 

- The colleges haS/e developed programs aimed at all age levels of adults 
and their continuing education needs. 

- Community Services projects an imago that is oriented toward academic 
and educational excellence rather than financial return. 

- The colleges have developed programs which will help people redefine "'^.^^^ 
careers and become suited to new careep opportunities. 

- The university encourages educational agencies to emphasize work 
in higher education for recertif icat ion. 
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Special ActivUies II : The university will provide Academically sound^^ 
continuing education services to the people of the region and state 
in a manner that is as efficient as possible ~ administratively, 
fiscally, and otherwise. . 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: ^ 

This objective is consistent with the university's mission and 
purpose in terms of dedication to the total development of its 
constituency and special responsibilities to the region through 
the offering of continuing education activities. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Special Activities sector): 

The following impact statements address future demands for the 
efficient delivery of continuing education services: Population l»bj 
Institutions/Government A. 3, B; , Environment 3, 4; Energy 3, Sj 
Economy 2; Science and Technology' 1, 2; Equality B.4; Goals ^\ 
Participation 5. 

Results : 

This objective will be achieved when the following goals have been met: 

-Designated and defined satellite teaching centers are developed off- 
campus in central locations in the region with on-base instructional 
resources and diverse media services. These centers might be in 
conjunction with the College of Learning and Human Development 
Teaching Centers and selected community colleges. 

-The uniyersity purchases more fuel efficient vehicles for field and 
extension use. 

-Community Services schedules off-campus activities in a manner which 

will permit several faculty to travel together. 
-The university works toward state recognition of off-campus PTE's and 

a state funding formula based on the^e PTE's. ^ . 

-The university seeks to discourage the state from creating arbitrary 

geographic boundaries to program delivery. Quality of the prt^gram, 

consumer choice, and need should be the primary considerations. 
-Community Services continues to monitor overhead costs in continuing 

education and passes any savings on to the students and faculty. 
-The university raises faculty salaries to levels commensurate with 

the instructional demands of extension. 
-Community Services develops more effective ways to communicate midlife 

educational opportunities to the public. 
-Community Services develops more effective ways to communicate the 

educational resources ASU has to offer the public. 
-The university explores the possibility of setting up a shuttle bus 

service to campus from*larger population centers or to satellite 

teaching centers* 
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Special Activities III : The university will provide throughout the entire 
year a broad spectrum of cultural activities reflecting the region, 
/ the nation, and the world. 

. Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

\ 

This is consistent with ASU's purpose ("to expand cultural horizons"), 
its "special responsibilities to serve th^x^people of the region" and 
its specific mission "to offer service to the region, state, and society 
in the form of .. /cultural and recreational activities and facilities 
shared with the citizens of the state and region in a manner consistent 
with its academic programs." 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Special Activities sector): 

fhe following impact statemen!;s address ASU^s cultural activities: 
Population 1; Global Affairs Ij Work 1, 3; Lifestyles Ij Goals"lj 
Participation 1,4,8. 

Results: * 

This objective will be achieved when the following goals have been met: 

- Establishment of a summer artist and lecture series for the public 
and student body, thus enlarging the cultural opportunities available 
in northwest-North Carolina during the summer vacation season. 
Internal resources- sho^uld be used whenever possible. 

- Establishment of a foreign film series/festival to supplement local 
offering^ . 

- Inclusion of more non-western cultural events so as to bring more of 
the world to Boone. 

- Advertisement of cultural events beyond the ASU community to more 
of the region. 

Special Activities IV : The university will provided-adequate facilities for 
the performing arts and other cultural activities. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

This is consistent wi^cf^ASU's purpose ("to expand cultural horizons"), 
its "special respons|^bi 1 ities to serve the people and the region in 
which it is located**^ and its specific mission "to offer service to the 
region, state, and society in the form of. . .cultural and recreational 
activities and facilities shared with the citizens of the state and 
region in a manner consistent with its academic programs." 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Special Activities sector): 
I, Energy 5; Participation 1, (^ 

Resu 1 ts : 

This objective will be achieved when the following goals have been met: 

- Correction of the ^adequacies of Farthing Auditorium to make it a 
first-class facility. 

- Construction of a theatefj renovation of an auditorium for film showings. 

- Establishment of an art gallery for exhibition and the building of a 
permanent collection. 

O - Establishment of an Appalachian museum facility. 
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Special Activities V ; The university will seek to provide tacilltloh, 
financial assistance, and other opportunities lor students and 
faculty to engage in international studies. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

This objective is consistent with ASU's purpose (*'to provide a liberal 
education for all its students" and "to expand cultural horizons"). 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Special Activities sector): 

Global Affairs 1, 2; Energy 1, 3 ; -Lif estyles 1. 

Results: 

This objective will^be achieved when the following goals have been met: 

- Expansion of the contact between ASU students and persons from other 
cultures through (a) increased opportunities for study abroad and 
(b) increased numbers of foreign-born students and faculty on the 
ASU campus. 

- An increase in the number of on-campus courses of an international 
nature, including (a) an expansion of career-oriented programs 
combining professional studies with language and culture training 
and (b) the development of comparative studies of subject matter 
by examining top^^ics from the perspective of other cultures and 
geographic regions of the world. 

- Development of additional opportunities for (a) students to gain 
practical experience in their chosen field through internships in 
other nations and (b) faculty to conduct research and provide 
teaching assistance outside the United States. 

- Establishment of cenfirs for multidisciplinary study in Latin 
America and Western Europe for ASU students and faculty. 

- Strengthening of the services of the Office of International Studies 
through (a) an expansion of the advising services currently offered, 
(b) continued investigation of opportunities to cooperate with other 
universities in international studies activities, and (c) an increased 
effort to seek funding for the university's international studies 

act ivit ies . 
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Special Activities VI : The university will seek to integrate the facilities 
of the Center for Continuing Education into the life of the university 
at large* 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

This objective is consistent with ASU^s purpose ("to make its resources 
available to the people within its sphere of influence**) and the mission 
of the university in that it seeks to increase through the Center for 
Continuing Education the involv.ement of various populations looking to 
ASU as their university in this region. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Special Activities sector): 

Energy 1; Science and Technology 4; Work 2, 3, 4; Lifestyles 1; 
, Participation 7. 

Results: 

This objective will be achieved when the following goals have been met: 

- The Center for Continu|jpg Education facilities are made more 
accessible to the entire university community. 

- More state funding is sought and a sliding fee schedule based on 
ability to pay and the nature of the organization is developed so^ 
that activities which are low budget can afford to use the center's 
facilities • 

- Current plans for the Center for Continuing Education are complemented 
by purchasing the Daniel Boone Hotel and developing it into (a) an 
arts center for the community, (b) a faculty club, and (c) rooms 

for visitors to the campus. 

- The CCE is enlarged to the degree that it will enable ASU to attract 
larger groups (500-1000) to the campus. 

- There is established within each academic college a liaison person 
to bring about greater involvement of the CCE in the academic 
life' of the university. 
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Special Activities VII : The university will continue to provide an 

environment which Is open and conducive to special projects which 
are of service to the people of the region, state, and nation^ 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

This objective is consistent with ASU*s purpose (**to serve as a force ^ 
for social Improvement** and "to make Its resources available to th^ 
people within Its sphere of Inf Iuenc(B") > as well as with Its 
specific mission as It focuses on the provisions requiring a 
broad range of programs. 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Staqpments (Special Activities sector): 

^ 

Population I; Institutions/Government A»2; Global Affairs I; 
Environment I, 2; Economy I; WorTc 2, 3, 4; Lifestyles I; Equality 
A.I, C.i, 2; Goals 2,3; Participation I, 2, 3, 6, ?• \ 

s Results: 

This objective will be achieved when the following goals have been met: 

- The institution continues to reflect a commitment 'to special programs 
such as the Oral History Project and the Earth Studies Program* 

- The university continues to support faculty-initiated projects such 
as those focusing on the talented and gifted children of the 5itate 
(e.g.. Summer Science Program for the Talented and Gifted)* 

- The institution continues to reflecn a* commitment to the entire 
population through such activities as the "504** Committee. 

- The university continues to support its camp programs qnd directs 
their activities towards all groups. 



For other objectives closely related to the concerns of this sector, see 
Faculty 1(C) and Il(A.I); Library X and XII; Physical Resources IV; and 
Graduate Program II and IV. 
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J Institutional Sector: GRADUATE PROGRAM 

Graduate Program I ; Appalachian Sta^e University will strive to maintain 
^ graduate enrollment at, or above, current levels. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

The university is expected to offer quality ^'preprofessional and^ 
professional education to all those students who desire it" and who 
offer high promise of success in graduate studies. Its spec^ific 
mission includes the responsibility of providing "graduate and 
professional offerings in areas where there is a demonstrable need." 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statertients (Graduate Program sector): 

Global Affairs 3, 4; Environment 1; Energy 1, 2; Economy 1; Science 
and Technology 1; Human Settlements (societal trends) 1, 2; Work 1; 
Lifestyles 1-5; Equality B.2, 3; Goals 2, 3. 

Results : 

Th IS* object ive will be achieved if the graduate program maintains or 
increases its enrollment over the coming decadel 

c 

Graduate Program II ; The Graduate School will increase its flexibility in 
order to adjust to changing academic, student, and constituent needs. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

The university purpose Includes the following commitments: "To offer, 
within the scope of its programs, preprof ess iona 1 and professional 
education to those students who desire it;" "To make its resources 
available to the people within its sphere of influence;" and "to 
serve as a force for social improvement." Its specific mission 
includes the responsibility of providing "graduate and professional 
offerings in areas where there is a demonstrable need." 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact. Statements (Graduate Program sector): 

Population (societal trends) 1, 2; (value shifts) 1; Institutions/ 
Government A.l, B.2, C; Global Affairs 1, 2; Environment 1; Economy 
2, 4; Science and Technology 1, 2; Human Settlements (societal trends) 
1, (value shifts) 2; Work 1; Lifestyles 1, 4, 5; Equality C.1-.3; 
Goals 1, 2, 5; Participation 2, 3. 

Results: 

This objective will be achieved when the graduate program: 

1. has developed a comprehensive review process for graduate programs 

2. has developed and maintains a liaison with community services; 

3. has developed and maintains a means of assessing and reacting to 
current and projected trends in the market and service spheres 
of the community. 

\ --^ ' 

These programs are already in place, but should continue to develop) and 
grow in sophistication tlirough the 1980s. 
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Graduate Program III : Appalachian State University will increase funding 

for graduate assistantships and scholarships and Cor graduate research. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

The univfersity is expected *'to make its resources available to the 
people within its sphere of influence;'' "to maintain a faculty 
dedicated to teaching and scholarship;" and "to advance the 
frontiers of knowledge through research*" 

Relevant Sta^e 5/6 Impact Statements (Graduate Program sector): 

Population (societal trends) 3, 4; Institutions/Government A.l; 
Global Affairs 3; Environment 1, 2; Economy 3; Science and Technology 
2; Equality C.l; Goals 4. 

Results: 

This objective will have been reached when the amount of funding for 
student support and research is, in the opinion of the Graduate Dean 
and the Graduate Council, adequate for the needs of the university. 
One indicator of this might be a reduction in overall teaching loads 
tor graduate faculty. 

Graduate Program IV : Appalachian State University will develop and encourage 
nontraditional graduate degree programs. Such degree programs might 
inclule: 

!• inter-university programs leading to a doctoral degree; 

2. increased use of summer workshops; 

3. international programs making use of satellite telecommunications 
sys tems • 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

The university is expected "to offer, within the scope of its programs, 
preprofessional and professional education to those students who desire 
it;" "to be cognizant of new knowledge and prepared to meet the challenge 
of new ideas;" and "to expand cultural horizons and develop appreciation 
of ethical and aesthetic values." 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Graduate Program sector): 

Population (societal trends) 1, 2, (value shifts) 1,2; Institutions/ 
Government A.l; Global Affairs 1,2; Environment 1; Energy 1, 2; 
Economy 4; Science and Technology 2; Human Settlements (societal trends) 
1, 2; Work 1; Lifestyles 1-5; Equality C.U3; Participation 2, 3. 

Results: 

This objective will be achieved when the graduate program: 

1. hds developed and maintains a liaison with community services; - 

2. has access to the technological systems needed to support 
"remote" studies; 

3. has developed liaisons and joint agreements with other cooperating 
universities . 

O . For anither objective closely related to the concerns of this sector, see 
ERJC Research II. ^ ^'iy 
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Institutional Sector: RESEARCH 



Position Statement 



The primary mission of any university Is to convey knowledge and conduct, 
scholarly research. Instruction characterizes the responsibility of the 
university to convey existing knowledge to successive generations of students. 
Research characterizes the responsibility of the university for contributing 
to this reservoir of knowledge. Instruction and research are thus comple- 
mentary, not competitive. In fact, one could argue that without scholarly 
Inquiry there would be nothing to teach in the classroom. Are we at ASU 
to sponge off the existing body of knowledge or exercise our responsibility 
as a university and cont^ribute to the continuing search for truth and 
knowledge? The answer is clear if we v/ant to be a university in substance 
rather than a university in name only. 

The decision to emphasize quality classroom instruction during the 
rapid growth period in the 1970s was successful in terms of student 
recruitment. The surpl-i^^of faculty in many disciplines during the '70s 
allowed ASU to employ highly qualified faculty with diverse research 
interests and skills. Because of the course loads and lack of funding for 
research, these interests and skills were not utilized to their potential. 
In order to recruit and maintain a qualified faculty during the '80s, we 
must provide a structure and environment that encourages and rewards research 
activity. Otherwise, we will lose some of our best faculty and be unable to 
recruit faculty of equal quality. Also, to strictly emphasize teaching 
signals the Board of Governors and the State Legislature that ASU is solely 
a teaching institution and they will fund us accordingly. With the predicted 
decline in enrollment, this strategy is ill-advised. We must demonstrate to 
the taxpayers of the state (especially those in our region) that ASU is capable 
ot producing quality research. 

The fruits of scholarly inquiry can, among other places, be picked up 
in the classroom. The stimulating process of research activity can have a 
very positive effect on classroom activity (discussing new ideas with the 
students, keeping up-to-date with the latest work in one's field, presenting 
one's work in the classroom, etc.). ASU's emphasis on quality teaching is 
well known. Yet the university has not developed a reliable tool for 
measuring exellence in the classroom. How do we know we are accomplishing 
our stated objectives? In our preoccupation with instructional activity, 
we have overlooked the principle that sound classroom performance has a 
research base both in the delivery and evaluative phases. 

\ In summary, now is the time for research to be elevated in priority 
in order for research to meet the challenges of the 1980s. The following 
objectives are proposals by which research can be elevated in the 1980s. 
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Research I ; The university will develop an effective administrative 
structure for the advancement of research. 

Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

In its statement of purpoSiia-J^U pledges "to advance the frontiers 

of knowledge through research. The mission statement includes research 

as one of the three main missions of the university and commits ASU to 

**conduct research and promote scholarship as a basis for instruction... . 

and as an essential and unique means of advancing knowledge and 

understanding." 

Relevant Stage 5/6 Impact Statements (Research sector): 

Institutions/Government A. 3, 5, B.2, C.l, 2, 4; Global Affairs 2; 
Environment 4; Economy 2, 5; Human Settlements 1; Work 1, 2; 
Lifestyles 5, 6; Participation I. 

Results : 

Establishment of a Center for Research Development which has the 
following goals and objectives: 

a. seek to increase university resources allocated to research; 

b. provide a more conducive environment for research at ASU; 

c. coordinate research support services and resources at ASU; 

d. provide information on and seek grants from private funding 
sources to increase the level of external support for research; 

e. upgrade the expertise of present faculty to increase the number 
of research activities; 

f* promote and publicize all research activities; 

g. develop inter-institutional institutes with other universities; 

h. develop cooperative research programs with business and indu^stry; 

i. establish an award for the outstanding researcher. 
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Research II : The university will elevate the importance of research 
activities at Appalachian State University. 

' Institutional Purpose or Mission: 

One of the three main purposes of this institution is "to advance the 
frontiers of knowledge through research." Hence research should be 
elevated to the same level of importance as instruction and service. 

Relevant Stage 5/^ Impact Statements (Research sector): 

Institutions/Government A. 1-5, B.1-2, C.1-2; Global Affairs 1-3; 
Environment 1-5; Economy 1-5; Human Settlements 1; Work 1-2; 
Lifestyles 1, 3, 5, 6; Equality C.l; Goals 2, 3; Participation 1. 

Results : 

^ 1. Stipends for graduate study will attain equivalence with those at 

commensurate universities in order to entice more highly qualified 
graduate students to attend ASU. 

2. Stipends for graduate work will be allocated to those departments 
with consistent production. of scholarly research published in 
refereed journals (or an equivalent productivity in fields in 
which performance, exhibition, or other measures of productivity 
are relevant). 

3. Graduate programs tha^ demonstrate little or no research produc- 
tivity or produce few graduate students will be eliminated. 

4. A Research Ass is tantsh ip Program will be established with RA's 
allocated to graduate programs with demonstrated research 
productivity. 

5. Internship programs that facilitate research productivity will 
be developed. 

6. Graduate students and faculty will be encouraged to obtain external 
funding for research (e.g., Sigma Xi Graduate Student Research Grants)< 

7. Research activities at a level of one publication per faculty 
member per every three years (the present university average) will 
be achieved in each department. 

8. There will be regular utilization of scheduling formulas that 
facilitate and encourage scheduling (by chairpersons) which will 
reduce "in class time" and "number of preparations" for productive 
researchers* « 

^. A larger portion of instructional budgets will be allocated 

regularly to graduate-level and research-oriented supp^lies and 
equipment . * 

10. "Pjorpise of continued research or scholarly activity" will be a 
i)rajor criterion in hiring new faculty. 

11. 'Research productivity by all faculty will be encouraged by: 
(a) -initiation of a system of post-tenure review; and (b) use 
of research productivity as a major criterion in evaluations 
of merit pay increase, retention, and promotion. 

For other objectives closely related to the concerns of this^sector, see 
Organization and Administration V; Faculty 1(B); and Library'VIII and X. 
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